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UNED UP like racing cars—these young half- 
grown Americans! They spend energy so reck- 
lessly —as though the supply were never-ending. 


The greatest essential of these fast-growing years 
is to keep the energy supply equal to the demands. 


School and nutrition authorities all agree that one 
of the most valuable sources of vital energy is a good 
hot cereal breakfast. 


** & well-cooked cereal should form an essential part 
of a child’s breakfast.” This is a first principle of nu- 
trition urged by the U. S. Bureau of Education. 


The hot cereal breakfast 
advised by children’s specialists 


For 30 years, now, physicians have advised one hot 
breakfast cereal as filling a child's needs particularly 
well. Cream of Wheat! It is the quickest, the easiest 
id most satisfying breakfast you can give your 


; fA children. 


In Cream of Wheat is a wonderful store of life- 
giving energy substance—carbohydrates. 


The value of Cream of Wheat energy is far greater 
than that of many foods, because of its simple form. It 
is digested so quickly and easily that all of its rich 
energy is ready for use at once. None is wasted in 

long, hard digestive work. 


Be sure, above all things, 
that the great energy need of 
83 
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Genuine Cream of Wheat comes 
only in this triple-wrapped-and- 
sealed box. It is never sold in bulk 
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children is kept constantly, fully supplied. See how 
completely a Cream of Wheat breakfast fills it— 
for the whole morning! It is so delicious, too— 
creamy and rich and satisfying. Try it tomorrow 
morning; you can cook it while the toast and coffee 
are being made. 


Send for Free Sample 
and Book of 50 Recipes 


Let us send you a free trial box of Cream of Wheat—enough 
for breakfast for a family of four. Our new recipe book gives 50 
delightful ways to serve this fine old energy food, in dainty 
desserts, meat, vegetable and cheese dishes. We also have an 
authoritative booklet on diet for babies and children—approved 
by leading child specialists. All are free; please check coupon. 
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Cream of Wheat Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
In Canada, made by the Cream of Wheat Company, Winnipeg 
English address, Fassett & Johnson, Ltd., 86 Clerkenwell Road, London, E. C. 1. 






In high gear every minute! 
‘This is why authorities urge 
vakfast for children 








Prize Winners of the 
Cream of Wheat Recipe Contest 


Dishes for grown-ups 
FIRST PRIZE, $100—Mrs. B. B. Wilson, Indianapolis, Ind. 
SECOND PRIZE, 75—Mrs. G. P. Garland, Piedmont, Calif. 
THIRD PRIZE, 50—Mrs. Lillian Ford, Syracuse, N. Y. 
FOURTH PRIZE, 25—Mrs. Nancy Friel Jones, Covington, Ky. 
50 additional prizes, of $5 each, were awarded in this class 


Dishes for children 


FIRST PRIZE, $100—Mrs. Sam Yoder, Beme, Ind. 
SECOND PRIZE 75—Mrs. Jesse J. Murphy, Oakland, Calif. 
THIRD PRIZE, 50—Mrs. Geo. H. Steffan, Augusta, Ga. 
FOURTH PRIZE, 25—Mrs. Emily T. Buzby, Rutherford, N. J. 
50 additional prizes, of $5 each, were awarded in this class 














CreaAM or WHeat ComPANY 
Dept. 201, Minneapolis, Minnesota 





O Please send me free recipe booklet, 
“50 Ways of Serving Cream of Wheat’’. 


O Please send me free booklet, 
“The Important Business of Feeding Children”. 


0 Please send me free trial box of Cream of Wheat. 
























Beauty 


to match the superb muszc of the New Orthophonic Victrola 
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Tue model illustrated is the Credenza, finished in rich 
tones of walnut or mahogany. It is priced at $275. eS 


The Granada at $150, the Colony at $110, the Con- 
solette at $85, are equally new and beautiful in design. 


See these instruments at your dealer's and hear the 
amazing quality of Orthophonic music. 


The New 
ie V ictrola 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COMPANY f CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 
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OODNESS! Another suitor?” 

And the lovely Princess 
frowned severely on the handsome 
young stranger. 

“Why not?” replied the youth 
pleasantly. 

“Well,” said the Princess, ‘do 
you see those three rather cross- 
looking princes? They came from 
Egypt and India and China with 
perfectly splendid gifts—magic 
beauty soaps and magic beauty 
lotions and magic+ mirrors. I’ve 
just refused them!” 

“Ah, but I bring you truth,” 
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eaulys tu thful suitor 


smiled the youth. “With ¢his mir- 
ror,” said he, pointing to the pool, 
“and ¢his lotion,” collecting a little 
clear water in his palm, “and ¢his!” 
drawing forth a cake of Ivory Soap, 
“vour Royal Highness needs no 
magic—oh, lovely Princess, 
nothing can make you lovelier, but 
these will help keep you lovely. 
Will you marry me?”’ 

“How charming!” said Her 
Highness, in great excitement. 
“You are absolutely the first sensible 
man I have interviewed this week. 
I should like to see you often.” 


IVORY SOAP 


9944/100% Pure ¥ IT FLOATS 





DAINTY NEW GUEST IVORY 
PRICELESS— 5 CENTS 





AGIC never did hold 
beauty’s secret. Always, 
lovely complexions have depended 
upon two things—good health and 
perfect cleanliness. If your skin 
requires special treatment, you 
should consult a physician. Ivory 
does not agree to bestow health, 
but it does promise you safe cleans- 
ing. It contains no drugs, no medic- 
aments, no strong perfumes. It is 
a pure soap—the best friend your 

delicate complexion can have. 
PROCTER & GAMBLE 
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osama) Y OLD nurse, “‘ Aunt” Crishy, who was 
eu Gi the dearest old brown-faced survival 
that ever wore a plaid turban, used to 
Al Say to me: “ Darlin’, de right well per- 

“2 8} vail eb’ry time ef you jest go ahead 
an’ make it pervail.”’ 

I was thinking of that as I sat in the train. I am sure it 
was subconscious faith in Aunt Crishy’s teaching that had 
given me courage to undertake my errand. The girl I 
roomed with had told me it was a crazy thing to do; when 
one’s only living relation has completely ignored her existence 
ever since she was born he is not likely to welcome her with 
open arms, nor to right a wrong he had done to her mother 
years before. I admitted the truth of that, but it was not 
open arms I wanted; and as my great-uncle had wronged 
my mother by keeping the money that was hers by right— 
well, the right would prevail if one just went ahead and 
made it prevail. 
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By EDITH BARNARD DELANO 


«« IHustrated by H. J:-Mowat 


And mother had told me that if ever I needed that money 
I was to have less pride and more courage than she had had; 
I was to'go to Great-uncle Amos and demand it—only a 
bare three thousand dollars that her father had left her; 
but her uncle, with whom she lived, had refused to give it 
up to her when she married, and she and my father had been 
too proud to force him to an accounting. That was all very 
well as long as father lived. 

But a:long illness is an expensive thing: Before mother’s 
death I had been thankful enough that I was the sort of girl 
who can get and keep a good job; and: now I needed that 
money to make my joba better one. Mrs. Montgomery is a 
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““YOU NEEDN’T 
BE AFRAID TO 
GO WITH HIM, 
MISS. se ae 
MR. BAYARD 
WAYNE, FROM 
NEW YORK. 
HE DRAWS 

PICTURES”’ 








perfect peach to the girls who work for her; she had 

offered me a share in her interior decorating busi- 

ness for three thousand, and I was not going to let 

any unknown great-uncle or any false pride stand 

between me and an opportunity like that. When 

I got off the train at the little village in Maine I 
asked the man at the station where I could find the nearest 
garage. He looked me over, then grinned. 

“We-ull, there’s a gasoline station up to the corner,” said 
he, “but oe PORTE : 

“ € to get someone to drive me to Mr. Amos Bea- 
man’s, . I said astHaughtily as I could. 

“Oh! Ee-yair. Thought mebbe you wanted some gaso- 
line—after the train. There ain’t any livery in this town— 
*cept in summer. But Henry Watts, over to the store—he’s 
got a flivver. Might hire him to take ye.” 

I crossed the road. I could see how small the village was— 
not changed at all, apparently, from the days mother used to 





4 


tell me about; a bit of street dropping downhill from 
the railroad, the gleam of water at its end where I 
knew the deck must be. At the store a placid-looking 
woman informed me that Mr. Watts and his flivver 
were away. 

““Wun’t be back for two-three days,’ said she. ‘‘ Beaman? 
Amos Beaman?” She shook her head. “‘ Don’t recognize the 
name. You sure he lives around here?”’ 

“Of course I am,’ I said. ‘‘He lives near Snake Rock 
Point.” 

‘“‘Good land!” said the woman. ‘‘That’s miles from here, 
way down beyond the Cove.” 

I could see curiosity written all over her as she looked at 
me, but as she spoke a tall man who had just paid her for a 
lot of bundles on the counter in front of him turned to me. 
He was dressed in the most disreputable suit of corduroys 
I had ever seen, and a blue workman’s shirt, and was bare- 
headed; but his face, his voice and bearing did not fit his 
clothes in the least. 


“TARDON me,” he said. “I couldn’t help hearing. I 

know where Mr. Beaman lives, and I go past Snake 
Rock. If you will permit me, I’d be very glad to give you 
a lift. I’ve a boat down at the dock.” 

‘‘Oh—thank you,” I said, and hesitated. 

But Mrs. Watts bearned at me across the counter. ‘“‘ You 
needn’t be afraid to go with him, miss,” she said. “It’s 
Mr. Bayard Wayne, from New York. He draws pictures. 
He comes up here every year after the summer folks are 
gone. You don’t have to be afraid to go with Mr. Wayne— 
’specially as you ain’t likely to get there any other way.” 

“That’s a recommendation!’’ Wayne said, and we all 
laughed. I made the proper protestations, but in the end I 
was glad enough to accept his offer. I found his boat to be 
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about as ornamental and as 
serviceable as his clothes; a 
little open launch with an 
engine near the stern that made a terrific 
noise and banging before it would start. 
But the artist—he looked anything but 
artistic—hung over it with the utmost 
devotion of manner. He talked to it, and 
poked it and rattled it; and finally it settled 
down to asort of purr, and he dropped into place 
at the wheel. 

“She was just showing off,” he said, as he turned 
the boat away from the dock and out into the river; 
and that was every word he spoke for over an 
hour. I hate a man who tries to talk to a girl 
merely because she happens to be there in front of him. 

As for me, the moment we swung out upon that lovely 
breadth of water I had the strangest feeling of having come 
home. Of course mother had told me about that coast, 
broken by rivers and coves and rocks; but I felt as though 
I had actually been there before. 

On the hills above the village there were summer places, 
now closed, and there were many small boats drawn up on 
the shore and made ready for winter; but,as soon as we 
passed out of sight of the town we seemed to be in a vast 
wilderness, only broken now and then by some ancient farm- 
house dimly seen through the pines or standing bare against 
the sky in surrounding fields and orchards. Presently even 
those grew farther apart; forests of fir and pine and hemlock 
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trod close to the water’s edge, 
and as we neared the sea great 
masses of rock seemed to have 
tumbled through the forests to 
lie crushed and massive in the 
water. I could hear distant 
surf; as we rounded the jutting 
point at the mouth of the river 
I saw it leaping into spray 
against therocks. Beyond were 
dark masses of islands; mother had told me their 
fantastic names, but I had forgotten. There were 
more cottages on the point, but they too were 
closed. Dark woods; seaspray; water that melted 
into the horizon 

“The hushed domain of ancient peace,’’ I thought. 

As though in answer my ferryman spoke. ‘‘Gay 
enough here in summer,” he said. “This is the best 
time of year. Nobody here now but a few fisherfolk 
and some farmers of sorts.” 

“It’s a glorious coast,’’ I said, and felt that I was being 
utterly commonplace. 

But he was really nice. ‘‘ Nothing like it,’”’ he said. ‘“‘ You 
must be glad to get back again.” 

I only nodded; I didn’t see why I should inform him that 
I had never been there before. 





HE boat went on past the islands; the sun was getting 

low before we turned abruptly past a ledge of rock into 
what seemed to me like an enormous bite out of the shore. 
The rocks bent like a giant elbow; in another minute or two 
the engine stopped, and the boat ran up to a dilapidated 
wharf with a tumble-down boathouse at its shore end—a big, 
gaunt place with the roof half fallen in. There was no sign 
of life along the shore, nor about the dock either, 
since the ancient rowboat tied to one of the piles 





looked scarcely more serviceable than the boathouse. 
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| ‘“"TAIN’T SO!’? HE CRIED. 
| 








‘“*THEY’RE WORTH MONEY, THEY ARE!’’ 


“‘Here you are!” said the man at the wheel. 

I suppose I looked as surprised as I felt. ‘‘But— 
but where’s the house?”’ I asked. 

He gave me a quick look. ‘‘Then you haven’t 
been here before, have you? The house is just be- 
yond the woods there—not over a quarter of a 
mile—on what used to be the highway. In fact, I’ve 
heard that it used to be called Beaman’s Tavern. 
I imagine there is not much travel over that road 
| nowadays though, and—I don’t know what sort of 
| accommodations you'll find there,’’ he added. 

“Oh, that’s quite all right,’’ I told him, ‘‘and 
thank you a thousand times for bringing me.”’ 


| “Perhaps you’d better let me go with you through 


| the woods,” he suggested, when he had helped me 
| out-of the boat. 

| But I' thanked him again, said I was not afraid. 
Nor was I; but I did have a queer, sinking feeling 
| when I found myself alone among those dark ever- 
greens. I went back to the edge of the woods to 
look after the boat; it was reassuring to see that it 
was heading directly across to the opposite shore, 
where scarcely a mile away the last rays of the sun 
fell on the windows of a tiny cabin. Then I took up 
my suitcase again and walked as rapidly as I could 
through the woods. 


HERE was a path from the boathouse; it was 

not long before I came out on a road little used, 

- rutted and grass-grown. To my left, I knew, was 
the sea; I had not walked more than ten minutes 
in the opposite direction before I came to the house. 
Came to it as one comes to an old friend, or to a 
room one has loved and been away from. I would 

| have known it anywhere, from mother’s descrip- 
| tion: the door with the knocker and fanlight; the 
| great center chimney; the long ell set at one side 
parallel with the road, and the towering twin maples 
in the yard. This was home, this house of quietude 
and peace! Home; something deep in me answered 
its deep call. Here my people had lived and died; 


by now, old and lonely. Surely in such a house as 
that, I thought, only quiet and rest and gentleness 
could have its abode. How little I knew! . 

I set down my bag, raised the iron eagle of the 
knocker on the door. There was no answering sound 
from within. I went to the side yard where the 
maples were, and knocked on the door there. Still no 
one answered, but I found two other doors and 
knocked and hammered on them. I tried the last 
one, but it was locked. Then I think I began to be 
alarmed—what if no one were home? Every win- 
dow was closed. 

I ran back and tried the other doors. Then I be- 
gan to feel panic. What if Uncle Amos were dead? 
What if I had come to a house where nobody lived? 
Where could I stay? How could I get away again? 
I thought of the painter in corduroys across the 
cove; but I could not swim there, nor row there in 











the dark. As for walking around the shore, at night, 





the only one left, the old man—he must be softened . 
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through those woods —— And even if I got there, = 
(o ask him to take me back to the village that night, \ 
rtostay. .. | 


I rattled the latch of the front door, went again to 
ll the others, ran around to the back of the house. 
Night was rapidly falling, black night; a cat came 
ut of the darkness of the shed, brushed against my | 
kirt. I could have screamed aloud; then suddenly | 
ny panic left me and I laughed. 

“Pussy,” I said, stooping to smooth it, “you 
certainly don’t live here alone—now do you? Isn’t 
there any way I can get into the house?” 


S IF in answer the creature walked, its tail up- 
right and waving, into the black rectangle of | 
the shed opening, and miaowed. My heart was 
hammering, but I followed; then I laughed. Ap- 
parently it was not etiquette in this part of the 
world for burglars to enter through the shed; for 
from there a door into the kitchen stood open. After 
all, I thought, I might go into my own uncle’s house, 
even though he was not at home. I hesitated no 
longer. 

I do not know why I was sure there would be lamp 
and matches on the shelf behind the stove; I like 
to think it was some old inheritance of memory; so | 
many of my grandmothers must have cleaned the 
lamps in the morning and set them there for the night. 
— The moment I had made a light I looked about me; 
then I gasped. It was the mussiest, dirtiest kitchen 
) I had ever been in; but I had not worked in an in- 

terior decorator’s shop to no purpose. I took in at 

a glance the beauty of the things I was looking at, | 
) and I knew their value, in spite of the layers of dust 

and grime that lay over all of them. Between the 
windows a William and Mary highboy, set on six 
trumpet-turned legs—walnut, I knew, beneath that | 
ancient coat of red paint; beside the stove an old 
carved chest with traces of color still showing—it 
had wood in it. Rush-seated chairs, five slats set 
ladder fashion in the back of each. Over the mantel 
; a banjo clock, ticking, ticking—as it must have | 
1 § ticked for a hundred and fifty years or more. | 
; I carried the lamp into the room beyond; it was | 
two steps up from the kitchen. Once the dining 
room, now it was evidently used as bedroom and liv- 
ing room combined; for at one side there was a 
marvelous couch painted black, a day bed, with 
Spanish feet, carved stretchers, cane in its carved 
end; on it were a pillow without any pillowcase, an 
old pieced quilt, and a comfort from which soiled 
cotton protruded. Mrs. Montgomery would give a 
thousand dollars or more for that day bed, I knew; 
and besides that the room held some lyre-backed 
chairs in a set, a Hepplewhite sideboard with knife 
boxes, and a large gate-legged table with a smear of | 
) ink across its top. No fake antique about those | 
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I TOLD HIM OF MY UNCANNY EXPERIENCE OF THE NIGHT 





























t things! | 
: I put the lamp on the table, and took off my hat. 
1 I had scarcely done so when I heard voices outside, 
D and suddenly felt myself more of a trespasser than 
1 one who had aright to be there. The voices were 
raised—men’s voices; and the speakers were com- 
ing in through the shed. 
S ““Mebbe ’tain’t anybody but the doctor,” one of them said. 
L. The other replied, with an oath: “I told you to lock up 
S the house. I wunt have anybody coming into my house 
S whilst I’m away. I told you——” 
: I took up the lamp and went to the door of the kitchen, 
a holding the light high so that I could see beyond it into the 
d room. The two men had just come in. I saw the one in the 
)- doorway first, and I know I must have stared. I had never 
e seen anyone like him before. I hope now that it may never 
e be my ill fortune to see anyone like him again. Black hair— 
S that was my first impression. A black curly beard covered 
e€ his face nearly up to his eyes; he wore gold-hooped earrings 
d that gleamed, and his black eyes gleamed too, the way an 
L; animal’s do at a light. As he looked back at me the man’s 
B lips parted, drawing back a little over his teeth. 
Ss “Uncle Amos ——”’ I began. 
S 
] tye at a sound from the shadowy side of the room I 
ie turned, raising the lamp still higher. I might have 
d known that the black-bearded man could not be of my great- 
e uncle’s age; something told me at once that the other was 
Oo the person I had come to see. He was a very small man, 
d very old; his shoulders were so stooped that when he looked 
st at anyone he seemed to be bending to peer under something. 
e Now he was staring at me as though I were a ghost. 
l- 
|? 
|? 
1? 
1e 
in 


“Uncle Amos,” I said again—the old man began to sway 
a little; his mouth opened and shut, and I could see his 
tongue touch his lips—‘“‘I’m sorry I had to come in this way, 
when you weren’t home,”’ I said; ‘‘but ——’”’ 

“‘Ellen!”’ he said, and gasped as though it were difficult 
for him to get his breath. He began to tremble; again he 
gasped: “‘Ellen—you ——” 

I took a step down, then another, to the kitchen floor. 
As I did so my uncle—for I was sure it was he—staggered 
back, waved his hands in front of his face as though to ward 
me off, and stumblingly dropped into a chair. His stare was 
frightful; I had never seen such terror on anyone’s face 
before. Then abruptly his head rolled over to one side, and 
his body dropped on the arm of the chair. The black- 
bearded man leaped at me. In a flash I set the lamp 
down on the kitchen table, and had the table between 
the man and myself. Yet I had thought he would spring 
at me across it; he pressed on it with his hands, 
leaned toward me, his teeth bared even more than 
before, his eyes and the gold hoops in his ears glit- 
tering. ““You—you—gol darn you! What you 
doin’ here? What business you got here, hey?” 

I was frightened; there’s no denying 
that. But I suppose it is a primitive in- 
stinct to show one’s claws when one is at 
bay. I even dared lean a little toward him 
across the table. “‘What are you doing 
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here yourself?’’ I demanded. 
got here?”’ 

““You—you —— He called you Ellen!” he said. A 
strange, defiant light came into his eyes; but somehow I 
knew that he, too, was frightened. 

I laughed. ‘‘Ellen—yes! His niece Ellen! Why not?” 


‘‘What business have you 


LOWLY, very slowly, the creature drewaway. He shrank 
away until his shoulders hunched. There came a strange 
sound from his throat, like a click, and his eyes rolled a little, 
showing the whites. I could all but see a slow horror crawl- 
ing over him. “‘Eh—eh—Ellen! ’Tain’t so! They don’t 
come back! You ——” 

“Don’t be absurd!” I said. “‘I’m not a ghost. Of 
course I’m not Ellen. She was my mother. I’m 
Laurel Page, and I’ve come to see my great-uncle on 
business.” 

I was no longer afraid of him. I moved from be- 
hind the table as I spoke, and ran over to where the 
old man was huddled in the chair. “I frightened 
him; he has fainted,” I said. ‘“‘Help me carry him 
into the other room.” 

The man came slowly toward me, watching 
me intently; his teeth were still bared. When 
he was near enough, he put out a hand and 
touched me. Instantly his fury returned. 
“You get out o’ here!” he cried. “I don’t 
care who you be—you get out 0’ 
here!” 

“Don’t you dare to touch me,” I 
said quite calmly. ‘‘Help me carry this 
poor old man into the other room.” 





(Continued on Page 97) 
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Say, San Sebastian—that 
eee| Summer capital of 
You Spain an hour’s motor 
run from Biarritz and 
the French frontier—with the 
idea of being received by the 
Queen, not privately as I had 
been the year before, but for pub- 
lication, the task seemed insur- 
mountable. The Queen of Spain 
had never been interviewed and 
has insisted on remaining in the 
background. Our ambassador to 
Spain, Alexander P. Moore, threw 
a cold shower on my idea by tell- 
ing me that, having had several : 
requests of the sort, he had al- 
ready approached the Queen on 
the subject, only to be met with 
the firm reply that she preferred 
to remain unknown and that she ] 
did not want the children ex- 4 
ploited. He agreed with me, 
however, that the world knew too 
little about the royal family of 
Spain, and that with the Crown 
Prince, the Prince of Asturias, 
now entering young manhood, 
and speculations in the foreign 
press about the future of Princess 
Beatrice, though only sixteen, the 
time seemed ripe to make the 
story known. The ambassador 
promised to help, and that meant 
a lot, not only because of his in- 
timate friendship with the King 
and Queen but because on every 
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IN CEREMONIAL 
COURT ROBES 
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and princesses excepting the 
Prince of Asturias were arriving. 
i The atmosphere or general 
i attitude of an establishment, 
i whether it be a government de- 
| . partment, a business house or a 
ima prominent family, is created from 
it the top and seeps down through 
the employes or servants. When 
there is snobbishness or insin- 
cerity or fear “at the top, it leaks 
through everywhere. But when 
there is nothing to hide, no mys- 
tery, nothing but frankness and 
cordiality, as in the case with 
King Alfonso and Queen Victoria, 
that same spirit is apt to rule 
. everyone around them. 
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iy O BETTER example of this 
could be found than in my 
telephoning to Miss Catherine 
. Moran, the young English gover- 
: ness of the Infantas, who lives at 
q the palace with them. Of course 
I was not unknown, and I said I 
would publish nothing without 
permission, but I expected some 
hesitation without orders from 
above. There was nothing but 
the heartiest good will and frank- 
ness. Miss Moran, petite and 
refined, with a lovely English 
voice, came immediately to see 
me at the Hotel Maria Cristina, 
and later we had tea. She has 
been with the Infantas for six 
years and gave me details of their 
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side one heard how much he had 








education, telling me how de- 





done to popularize the United 
States in Spain and vice versa. 
But the motive that really 





pressed me forward was that I 
had already had the rare pleas- 
ure of meeting the royal family 
and had seen for myself what 
charming people they are. It 
was the summer before when, as 
a guest at our embassy and be- 
cause of other fortunate circum- 
stances, I had been included ina 
luncheon party at the palace at 
Santander, where the royal family 
reside in July and August before 
coming to San Sebastian, where 
they spend the month of Sep- 
tember at Miramar Palace with 
the Queen Mother of Spain— 
King Alfonso’s. mother, Queen 
Maria Cristina. The only Amer- 
ican woman present, I had sat be- re, 


tween the King and the Prince of Asturias, with the Queen,. 


Ambassador Moore, General Primo de Rivera and many 
notables present. Prince Jaime, the second son, also was at 
the table, and after luncheon all the royal children joined the 
company. 


HERE were the two princesses, known as Infanta Bea- 
trice and Infanta Cristine, and the two youngest princes, 
Don Juan and Don Gonzalo. At the time of writing this ar- 
ticle the Prince of Asturias, heir to the throne, is eighteen, 
Prince Jaime is seventeen, Princess Beatrice sixteen, Princess 
Cristine thirteen, and the two young princes, twelve and ten. 
Chatting with the Queen, I gathered that she had taken 
personal supervision of the rearing of her children. 


The:- 





lightful it was to work for the 
King and Queen. It was her 
suggestion that I come to the 








Bringing Up a Royal Family 


The Queen of Spain Gives the Journal 


Her First Interview 


By CONSTANCE DREXEL 


Photographs Provided Through the Courtesy of Her Majesty Queen Victoria Eugenie 


result, as I was able to see for myself, was so remarkable that 
I felt there might be a lesson there for all of us. How had the 
Queen managed that her six children were so good-looking, 
that they radiated health, intelligence and charming man- 
ners, remaining withal simple, sincere and cordial, perfectly 
at ease with everybody? They were such a contrast to most 
children and young people of the very rich, who. appear 
bored and blasé, that it seemed as if there must have been 
a wise guiding hand behind them. 

- It took a year, however, for the opportunity to arise to visit 
Spain again. When I arrived the royal family where on the 
point of leaving Santander—a hundred miles from San Se- 
bastian on the coast—the King first going to Madrid and the 
Queen visiting in Bilbao. Fortunately for me, all the princes 





palace to be received by the 
Countess del Puerto and to have 
a chat with the Infantas. The 
Countess del Puerto is lady in 
waiting tothe Infantasandspeaks 
perfect English, like all the royal 
family and almost everyone con- 
nected with the court. 

Miss Moran telephoned from 
the palace that I would be re- 
ceived at twelve-thirty o’clock 
the next day. One could devote 
an entire article to that charm- 
ing half hour in the countess’ 
private salon. The Infantas look 
like fairy-book princesses, both 
tall and fair and lithe, Princess 
Cristine almost as tall as her sis- 
ter and greatly resembling the 
Queen in coloring and features. It was plainly. to be seen 
from their splendid physique and freedom of movement that 
they go in for sports, riding and tennis being their favorites. 

But their greatest charm was their interest in everyone. 
There was not a minute’s stop in the conversation. We 
talked about everything, the League of Nations, international 
stars like Lenglen and Helen Wills, whose records they fol- 
low minutely, the Hispano-American exposition which will 
open next year in Seville being but a few of the topics touched 
on. One could not mention anything but that Princess 
Beatrice would send back the conversational ball. She 
has a keen sense of humor and is very witty. 

They always dress exactly alike—that day in simple 
sports frocks, but looking like Paris. Princess Beatrice 
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explained, however, that all their clothes were made in 
Madrid, ‘‘to help tradespeople there, you know.” 

They look upon Ambassador. Moore as a particular 
friend of theirs, and spoke of ‘the marvelous box of Amer- 
ican chocolates he had sent them before they left San- 
tander. 

‘“‘Oh, they are so delicious!’’ they both exclaimed with 
the delight of a small child with a stick of candy. 

“Are delicious?”’ I repeated in astonishment. ‘‘ You 
don’t‘mean you’ve still got some left?” and I turned 
laughingly to Miss Moran: “‘That means you have had 
them under lock and key?” 

“Oh, no!” she smiled back. ‘‘The Infantas have the 
box, but they only eat a few every day, as chocolates are 
a treat and are carefully hoarded.”’ 

The princesses study four languages, Spanish, English, 
French and German, and keep up their sewing and music 
even during holiday period. As I left the palace I could 
hear them practicing a piano duet together, a half hour 
before luncheon at one-thirty. 

During these few days before the arrival of the King 
and Queen, I received considerable encouragement from 
the Marqués del Torres de Mendoza, the King’s private 
secretary, whom I had met the summer before. 

“Her Majesty will receive you, but never for publica- 
tion without the consent of the King. Write a note to 
the King, telling him you would like to discuss this mat- 
ter with him, and I will see that he gets it.”’ I followed 
this suggestion, inclosing the letter from the editor of THE 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL which he had given me in Paris, 
assigning me to this task. 


N THE day of the arrival of the King and Queen I re- 

ceived a message summoning me for an audience with 
the King at seven-thirty the following evening. That is not 
late in Spain, where the fashionable dinner hour is ten o’clock. 
The King and Queen had been present at a tea given by the 
Argentine ambassador to honor the official visit of the Ar- 
gentine naval training ship, Presidente Sarmiento, which was 
then at anchor on the blue waves of the harbor. 

When I reached the Miramar palace, ona promontory above 
the sea, picturesque Basque guards were at the gate, but my 
car rolled through and I was ushered into the presence of 
the King without formality. A servant in livery stood at 
the door. 

I was met by the King’s aide-de-camp in uniform, who 
informed me “His Majesty is waiting,” opening a door 
to a study on the main floor. 

The King was writing at his desk, still in the white 
flannel trousers and jacket of an admiral’s uniform he had 
worn in the afternoon. He jumped up, hand extended in 
the Rooseveltian way that is his. The world knows Alfonso 
XIII as good at sports and socially charming, a young 
man only thirty-nine. He has a mind that is quick as a trig- 
ger, with a particular flair for politics and public affairs. 
He looks one straight in the eve, talks as he thinks without 
camouflage, never hesitates, 
his own sincerity demanding 
the same of everyone he 
meets. 
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THE QUEEN OF SPAIN AND PRINCE OF ASTURIAS 


Marqués de Bendafia, lord chamberlain to the Queen, and 
the Countess del Puerto, who received me first, laughed 
away my apologies and ushered me immediately into the 
big flower-filled salon where the Queen was seated. 

All the world knows that Queen Victoria Eugenie of 
Spain was an English princess, a granddaughter of Queen 
Victoria, a cousin of the King of England and a second 
cousin of the Prince of Wales. She was considered a 
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beauty at the time of her romantic marriage to King 
Alfonso nineteen years ago. The King was‘barely twenty 
and ‘‘Princess Ena”’ still in her teens. 

Perhaps she is lovelier today than ever before, being 
even better-looking in real life than in photographs, be- 
cause her face is very expressive in conversation.’, She is 
tall and fair, with large blue eyes smiling gently, a 
dazzling skin that needs no cosmetics, and perfect teeth. 
She dresses always in exquisite taste, her clothes in- 
spired by fashion’s latest dictates. On the day of my 
audience—it was just before lunch—she wore one of the 
lovely chiffon frocks so much worn at the moment, this 
one a dark color with a design of large flowers. 

We sat on a comfortable divan, and the Queen an- 
swered my innumerable questions with delightful frank- 
ness and good humor. The Queen has taken personal 
supervision of the education of her children and spends 
a large portion of every day with them, whether in 
Madrid, San Sebastian or Santander. 

“Your Majesty, what is the secret of their training?” 
I asked. . 

“‘Discipline!’’ and the Queen clenched a small fist and 
tried to look harsh, as if to emphasize the point. “They 
have to study hard, all of them—regular lessons, and 
pleasures merely as a treat. They have some lessons even 
in vacation time. They have been made to understand 
that they are just ordinary people, without any expecta- 
tion of special privileges, but with only a greater sense of 

responsibility for good behavior. I have brought them up to 
be at home anywhere in the world, and this applies to the 
girls as well.” 


““UT, Your Majesty,” I insisted, ‘‘all the children seem so 

remarkably alert, so interested in everything and“th 
everybody, absolutely at ease and never bored. Miss Moran 
tells me they observe everything, that they love animals and 
flowers, and notice sunsets. How has this been accom- 
plished ?”’ 

The Queen was pleased with this unbiased opinion of a 
stranger, and explained that in fact she had made it a point 
to train her children’s powers of observation and to seek the 
beautiful in everything around them. They have to be 
gentle and kind to everyone. 

The princesses have been taught to sew, and both spend 
considerable time in making clothes for children of the poor. 
They usually do their sewing or embroidery in company with 
the Queen, thus giving them opportunities for intimate talks. 
Princess Beatrice is president of a young people’s charity 
organization which collects clothes for poor children to be 
distributed each Christmas. Both of the girls cut and make 
nearly all their contributions themselves. And they keep 
this up in the summer as well. 

The conversation turned to the Crown Prince. 

“My oldest son, he is going to be a farmers, * the Queen 
said proudly. -‘‘Spain is 80 per cent agricultural. My third 
son is going-to be-an engineer. He already has decided that.” 

: Like countless thousands 
of boys in America, the two 
princes of ten and twelve ex- 








periment with the radio. 





I lost no time in telling the 








King that I felt the world 
knew too little about the royal 
family of Spain and that ever 
since the luncheon last year 
I had wanted to talk to the 





¢ 
Queen for publication about A 
how she had brought up that } 
remarkable family of children. : 
I suggested that the time was i 
ripe for such an article, in view f 
of the Crown Prince being ! 


now eighteen and Princess 
Beatrice growing into young 
ladyhood. 
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HE King agreed with me. 

We conversed for nearly 
anhour about many things, the 
King asking questions about 
America which displayed an 
extraordinary knowledge of 
conditions and current events 
there. When we came out of 
the study, his chef de cabinet, 
the Duke of Miranda, was 
standing near. The King sug- 
gested that the Queen receive 
me the next day and that I 
talk to General the Count 
of Grove, who is in charge of 
the studies of the Prince of 
Asturias, upon his return with 
the prince to San Sebastian. 














HEY have an American- 

made wireless set. They 
also are quite expert in teleg- 
raphy, having learned -the 
Morse code. They obtained 
permission from their parents 
actually to work, and help 
send messages in a telegraph 
office in Madrid. When they 
left for the summer they tele- 
graphed back to the men, 
quite on their own initiative, 
thanking them for having 
been allowed to work with 
them. 

All the royal children thus 
far have been privately edu- 
cated, thus necessitating a 
large teaching staff with reg- 
ular hours for daily studies 


(Continued on Page 122) 


THE QUEEN AND HER 
SIX CHILDREN, IN- 
FANTA DONA CRIS- 
TINE, PRINCE OF 
ASTURIAS, HER MA- 
JESTY, INFANTE DON 
JAIME, INFANTA BEA- 
TRICE; IN FRONT ROW, . 














Owing to a misunderstand- 








ing at the palace about the 
hour, I arrived a little late : 
for my audience. But the 


INFANTE DON. GON- 
ZALO AND INFANTE 
DON JUAN. ABOVE— 
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maIUNNYBANK GRAY DAWN 
was nearly three years old when 
41 he went to his first dog show. 
we The judge there was an eccentric 
41) man, who preferred a collie with 
¥Ai strength and size and coat and 
bone and a clean-cut, strong 
head, to one with greyhound 
waspiness and narrow chest and a long overshot 
toothpick nose. Wherefore, Gray Dawn went 
through his various classes like a silver whirlwind; 
and at last annexed the coveted purple rosette 
that gave him ‘“‘Winners”’ and the first three points on a 
championship he was never to acquire. 

At the show—it was held in a suburb within an hour’s ride 
of The Place—Paul Lejaren was showing a string of collies 
and other dogs. Lejaren was a professional handler—a man 
who makes his living by boarding dogs and by conditioning 
them for the show ring and by taking them to one show after 
another for their absent owners. The Mistress. and, the 
Master had seen Lejaren at shows. They had noted that he 
treated the dogs under his care with a wise gentleness’ and 
vigilance far different from that of some professional han- 
dlers. He looked after their comfort before attending to his 
own; and he was not drunk or absent when their classes 
were called. 

At the end of Dawn’s first show, Lejaren came over to the 
bench where the Master was making his collies ready for the 
homeward drive. ‘I like that big young merle of yours,” 
said the handler. “‘I’ll watch him with a lot of interest on 
the spring show circuit.”’ 

“You won’t see him on the spring circuit,’’ answered the 
Master. ‘‘ This is due to be a busy summer for me. I won’t 
have time to take any of our dogs on the circuit. This is my 
last show till fall.’’ 

“It’s a pity,” mused Lejaren. “‘Two or three of the collie 
judges at the spring shows are men who like Gray Dawn’s 
type. He’d come close to getting his championship before 
summer, if he doesn’t begin to shed till then. Say! What’s 
the matter with letting me handle him for you?” 











HE Mistress had come up while the two men were speak- 

ing. At the handler’s query, she looked wistfully at the 
purple silk rosette she was carrying. ‘It would be wonderful 
if he could win a championship!”’ she sighed. “Just think! 
‘Champion Sunnybank Gray Dawn!’ And he’d only have 
. to be away from home for about six weeks in all.” 

“Then it’s settled?’”’ asked Lejaren. 

“‘He’ll be terribly homesick,’ hesitated the Mistress. 
“‘He’s never been away from The Place for a single night. 
Till today, he has never been away from home for three 
hours at any one time. I hate to think of his grieving for 
us, and i 





““Nonsense!”’ declared the Master, with true masculine 
intolerance and wisdom. ‘“‘It’ll be a lark for him.” 





€e Adventurer 


By ALBERT PaysON TERHUNE 


Illustrated by Paul Bransom 


And so it was settled. With no other handler would 
Dawn’s owners have trusted their huge collie. But they felt 
he would be safe in Lejaren’s care. Besides, the lure of a 
championship is insidious and all-powerful, as any dog 
breeder can testify. Dawn’s easy triumphs at this first show 
of his made the Mistress and the Master avid for more vic- 
tories of like sort. 


HE Mistress alone had the heart and the brain to hesi- 

tate about sending him on the circuit with Lejaren. She 
knew the bumptious young dog better than did anyone else. 
She read his mischievous dark eyes as did none of the others. 
She knew that under his boisterousness and noisy show of 
independence lay a childlike capacity for loneliness and for 
grief. Wherefore, she dreaded the homesickness which might 
be his, just at first, so far from The Place and from all he 
loved. 

Dawn had had a delightful day. He had not understood 
in the least what was happening in that abode of hundreds 
of dogs and thousands of humans; that enormous tent with 
its rows of straw-littered benches and its sharp odor of dis- 
infectants and its myriad barks and yelps. Yet he had en- 
joyed sitting on his numbered bench and being stared at. 
He was still in a jubilant mood when the Master led him, 
alongside a strange man, to a crate, and bade him step 
into it. With the idea that it was all a part of today’s nice 
game, Dawn obeyed willingly. Then the 
Mistress was patting him and saying good-by 
to him. She and the Master moved away. 
Dawn sought to follow. But the crate door - 
had been shut by the strange man, who stood 
beside it as the two others departed. 

In sudden panic, Dawn hurled him- 
self against the stout door of the crate 
and tore at it with his nails. The 
crate heaved and rocked under the j 
mighty pressure from within. Lejaren a 
spoke soothingly to the dog and tried 
gently to quiet him. But Dawn was in 
no mood to be calmed. His adored 
mistress and master had gone away, 
leaving him in this strange place, cooped 
up in a cage. 
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THE STUNG LEG 
HURT HIM. HI 
WAS TIRED ANI 
THIRSTY,:. BUT 
ms Un. ok 2 ON 


HE WAS GOIN( 

HOME. NOTHIN( 

WAS GOING T¢ 
STOP HIM 


When at last he ceased to battle with the un- 
yielding sides of the crate, and stood shaking and 
spent, two of Lejaren’s men lifted his crate along 
with several others aboard a motortruck. For 
hours thereafter, the truck chugged on through 
the late April twilight and dark, Dawn lying 
helpless and miserable in the bottom of his crate, 
unable to see out or to recognize any of the myriad 
odors of the unfamiliar road and woods and 
countryside. 

He was roused from a doze of nerve exhaustion 
by the halting of the truck. The journey was over. 

The truck had stopped in the dooryard of Paul Lejaren’s 
kennel farm, high in the Westchester hills beyond Chappa- 
qua, New York. Crate after crate was lifted to the ground. 
Dog after dog was let out of the cramped quarters and was 
led away to kennel house and yard or shut in one of the 
several roomy outbuildings. 

At last Lejaren opened the door of Dawn’s crate. The 
great gray collie whizzed forth in a dash for liberty. Deftly, 
yet without hurting him, Lejaren caught the bounding giant 
alongside the ruff and brought him to a struggling standstill. 

Petting the unhappy dog and talking quietly to him, 
Lejaren led him to a shed and put him inside. Presently he 
came back, unfastened the door and blocked Dawn’s new 
effort to dart past him to freedom. Lejaren had brought him 
a dish of tempting supper and a pail of fresh water. He 
spoke friendly again to the miserable collie, and backed out 
of the shed, shutting and barring the heavy door behind him. 

After repeated attempts proved to him that he could not 
break out of the new quarters, Dawn drank deeply of the 
water Lejaren had left for him. But he was far too miserable 
to eat. By and by he lay down in the straw, head between 
paws, in silent misery. 


EJAREN gave orders to his head kennel man for the col- 
lie’s welfare. He himself was to start at daybreak for a 
one-day show, forty miles distant, taking with him three 
dogs. He would not be back 
until late at night. He bade 
his head kennel man to see 
that Dawn was removed, 
next morning, from the shed 
to a roomy wire yard, and 
there to be treated 
with special care. 
Long after mid- 
night. Lejaren’s new 
handy man came 
- home from an eve- 
ning in the nearest 
village. He had 
overstayed the de- 
creed home-coming 
hour. Moreover, he 
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was drunk. 


io wake the household. 


He lurched over to the shed and lifted the heavy oak bar 
{hat held shut its thick door from the outside. Ashe did so, he 
was spared the trouble of opening the unbarred door. The 
door flew wide. Out flashed something hairy and huge. 


ye. the handy man’s wavering legs plunged the 
lightning-swift creature. The handy man was knocked 
(lat, his head hitting a stone. Half stunned and wholly drunk, 
he lay till sleep overtook him. By rare luck he was awakened 
just before daybreak by the raucous crowing of a farmyard 
Drenched and shivering, he 
crawled into the shed for warmth, pulling shut the door be- 


rooster, almost in his ear. 


Lejaren was a stickler for sobriety and for 
regular hours among his employes. 

The handy man dared not stumble clumpingly up to his 
own room, lest he wake his boss and expose his own hazy 
condition. A light veil of spring rain was beginning to fall. 
his made it uncomfortable to sleep in the open. He remem- 
bered an empty shed in the yard, with fresh straw in it. 
{ere he resolved to slumber, planning to tell Lejaren in the 
morning that he had lost his door key and had not wanted 


hind him. There he renewed his broken sleep. 


An hour after Lejaren’s departure for the distant show, the 
head kennel man came to the shed with Dawn’s breakfast. 
There he found the slumberer, but no dog. It was too late to 
get word to Lejaren. The kennel man did not know to whom 
Dawn belonged, so he could not notify the missing dog’s 
owner. He telephoned the police in one or two of the nearer 


villages, and he made a 
ten-mile detour of search 
in‘one of Lejaren’s trucks. 
Drawing blank, he came 
back to the kennels to 
await his employer’s re- 
turn. 

Meantime, Gray Dawn 
had found the liberty he 
had yearned for. Having 
found it, he had no clear 
idea just what to do with 
it. To him, liberty meant 
home. It meant The 
Place, and the Mistress 
and the Master. It meant 
Lassie, his gold-white 
mate. But he was fifty 
miles from The Place. 
Incidentally, the wide 
Hudson River rolled be- 
tween him and his goal. 
But all that the lost collie 
knew was that he was far 
from home and that he 
wanted to get back there 
with all speed, only he had 
not the remotest idea how 
to do it. For several 
hours he wandered aim- 
lessly through woods and 
meadows, across roads 
and up and down forested 
hills. Then day began to 
pale the stars. 

On the treeless top of a 
high hill Gray Dawn came 
toastandstill. He did not 
know why. Nor did he 
know why he stood there 
with nose upthrust, sniff- 
ing feverishly at—noth- 
ing! 


HE collie’s ancestor 

was the wolf, the fur- 
tive gray brute that could 
find his way back and 
forth from one hunting 
ground to another across 
ranges of snow-thick 
mountains and across 
pathless deserts. That 
weird sixth sense—the 
mystic sense of direc- 
tion—was implanted by 
him in his descendants. 
Even today, in the half- 
human brains of scores of 
collies, it lies dormant, 
ready to serve them in an 
hour of stark need. 

Not at all realizing 
what he did nor why he 
did it, Gray Dawn stood 
there in the spring day- 
break, sniffing fast and 
eagerly, his muzzle point- 
ing skyward. Not a 
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breath of wind was stirring. But it was not for a mere 
scent that Dawn was sniffing. His home was fifty miles 
away, many miles too far for any odor to carry. It was for 
an occult Something Else he sniffed. Gradually, he found it. 

He was facing 
north. Slowly he 
turned southwest- 
ward. There he 
stood, trembling a 
little, his muzzle 
still in air. Then 
all at once he 
learned what he 
had strained to 
learn. He knew the 
way home! 

Straight across 
country he sped, 
traveling at the elu- 
sively fast and choppy wolf trot of his ancestors, turning 
aside for nothing, breasting rail fence or stone wall, plowing 
through brisket-deep marshes and scaling hillsides. 

Once, as his line led across a highroad, he paused and 
shrank back into the wayside bushes. A scent had assailed 
his questing nostrils, a scent newly familiar to him and keenly 
distasteful, since it was associated with the man who had 
taken him away from the Mistress and the Master. 

Thus, instinctively, he cowered back into the tangled 
undergrowth at the verge of the road. In another secona a 













THAT WEIRD SIXTH SENSE—THE MYSTIC SENSE OF DIRECTION—WAS IMPLANTED IN HIM BY HIS 


ANCESTORS. 


GRAY DAWN STOOD THERE IN THE SPRING DAYBREAK, SNIFFING FAST AND EAGERLY 
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truck rounded the turn just above. On its seat were two 
men. One of them was Paul Lejaren, on his way to the show. 
Unknowing, he and his crate-laden truck passed within ten 
feet of the collie that had escaped from his custody. 

Not long afterward, Dawn paused near a car. 
His unswerving way led through the main street 
of a village. In front of a shop stood a touring 
car. It was unguarded. As Dawn approached, 
a furtive-looking man advanced from an alley 
and snatched a somewhat costly rug from the 
car’s front seat. The thief 
caught the rug by one corner, 
yanking it toward him, prepara- 
tory to cramming it under his 
coat and making a dash for the 
alleyway whence he hademerged. 


OW, from puppyhood Dawn 

had been taught that The 
Place’s cars and their contents were to be guarded jealously. 
This was second nature to him, as well as to all The Place’s 
car-riding collies. Just in front of him a man was stealing 
something from such a car. Acting on instinct, Dawn leaped 
forward, snarling, and grabbed a loose corner of the rug in 
his teeth, pulling vigorously on it. The thief heard the warn- 
ing snarl. He saw a giant collie, muddy and formidable, 
spring at the rug he was stealing. He dropped his own corner 
of the rug and fled, popping back into the alleyway with the 
swiftness of a rabbit seeking its burrow. 


At the same moment 
the car’s rustic owner 
issued forth from the 
shop. To his indignant 
gaze was displayed his 
highly prized rug in the 
teeth of a mischievous 
dog that apparently had 
just dragged it from the 
car seat and was about to 
make off withit. Theman 
caught up a rake that 
stood for sale on the 
shop’s porch. Wielding 
it and bawling wrath- 
fully, he sprang at the 
dog. Dawn dropped the 
rug and shrank backward 
with all a collie’s lupine 
agility. The rake’s teeth 
missed him. The rake 
handle was split in two by 
its own blow against the 
sidewalk. 

The man sought for a 
stone to throw. But 
Dawn had had enough of 
the raucous scene. He 
was aiming for home, not 
for a squabble with this 
cranky human. Where- 
fore, dodging the _ half- 
pound rock hurled at him, 
he resumed his wolf trot 
down the road, ever mov- 
ing in that direct south- 
westward line. 


UT his adventures 

were not ended. In- 
deed, they had scarcely 
begun. From birth, a per- 
verse Imp of ill-fortune 
had trailed the big dog. 
And this Imp was on duty 
right zealously in Dawn’s 
day of lonely effort to get 
back to the home and the 
people and the mate he 
loved. 

For the most part his 
way led across country. 
But here and there it 
forced him to travel for a 
time along roads, and once 
or twice through villages 
and towns. For example, 
he came presently to the 
last street of a busy little 
town. The center of the 
town itself he had missed, 
as it lay outside his direct 
road. Yet, even on this 
street, at the moment, 
there was enough traffic 
to endanger his life. Two 
trucks were approaching 


(Continued on Page 60) 
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““MAYBE YOU THINK YOU CAN COME BACK WHEN THE CREEK FREEZES OVER, BUT JUST REMEMBER THAT NO GHOST 
CAN CROSS RUNNING WATER” 





HE ground was as hard as iron, 
the creek edged with ragged ice, 
its opposite bank rising perpen- 
dicularly and merging into a 
aey)| field of stark grasses. Against 
Wiee| this harsh Connecticut land- 
ENaws| Scape Aggie Lycett was more 
exotic-appearing than a fla- 
mingo. Probably, on that twentieth-century 
morning, no other person in the country was 
wearing a crinoline, a crinoline of twenty-four 
steels—a crinoline magique, tobeexact. Theglid- 
ing gait she was affecting made her rose-colored moiré 
flounces dip and sway with the utmost grace. Aggie’s warm, 
ugly jacket was hidden under a China crépe shawl, the color 
of which, a clear jasper red, contributed to the wearer’s feel- 
ing of elation. She wore it in triumph, too, because Mrs. 
Thoar had always kept it wrapped in black tissue paper and 
had regarded it as a treasure. 

““Wouldn’t the ol’ murd’ress have a fit,” Aggie demanded 
aloud, “if she could see me now?”’ Sh <¢ abandoned her glid- 
ing to prance along the frozen ban:.. ~“ The fringe is eighteen 
inches deep,’ she used to say. Well, I’ll tell her it ain’t too 
deep for me.” She flung a corner of the shawl over her 
shoulder and glared defiantly toward the West Cobham 
cemetery, part of which—a white fence and a few head- 
stones—was visible beyond a clump of spruces a mile away. 
“And can you see me glitter clear over there?” she cried, 
opening coat and shawl. 








HE sun itself might have been taken aback by the pris- 
matic blaze its rays kindled among the brooches and 
necklaces Aggie wore. 

“Do you like my hair?” shouted Aggie, making gyratory 
motions with her head. Her grizzled locks had been caught 
into a chignon, low on the neck, “Cadogan” style. At the 
angle of King Cole’s crown she wore a wreath of artificial 
flowers sprinkled with “dewdrops,”’ which were strangely 
dazzling for paste. “‘Maybe you think that you can come 


Ball-Footed Kas 


By Marion ELIZABETH WATSON 


Illustrated by Arthur E. Becher 


back when the creek freezes over,” the old woman went on, 
still apostrophizing her late employer, “‘but just remember 
that no ghost can cross running water. Even if the ice is a 
foot thick, the water’ll still be running under it; Mr. Miller 
said so.” 

The clatter of a wagon on the road attracted her attention. 
Beyond a distant stone wall she could see a yellow tallyho. 
“It’s that highfaluting cart from the tavern,” Aggie com- 
mented, beginning to retrace her steps. “It must be Mrs. 
Miller with my new companion.” The tallyho dipped into a 
hollow. With its disappearance Aggie’s mo- 
tions quickened. 

Reaching the end of the orchard, she draped 
her too-vivid shawl over an old pump. Through 
the bare limbs of the apple trees she had a 
good view of the uncompromising house and its . 
approach. The yellow wagon was still on the 
main road. Nothing could make her ridiculous 
skirt inconspicuous, but Aggie took great care 
to keep behind the thick brush which inclosed 
the orchard. 

“For curiosity’s sake,”’ she murmured, “I’d 
like to get a look at that companion before she 
gets a look at me.” 

Scuttling along, she gained the woodshed 
just as the tallyho drew to a halt before the 
formal front door. She hurried across her warm 





kitchen into the “summer” pantry, a chilly 
place cut off from the used part of the house. 
A door at the farther end had a perpendicular 
crack which permitted a very satisfactory view 
of the sitting room. 

Mrs. Miller had come in without ceremony. 
‘Miss Lycett will probably be here in a moment. 
I am sure she saw us,”’ she was saying. Her 
middle-aged face kind and cheerful above a rough 
coat collar, her beautiful hair in burnished coils 
under an old hat, the speaker filled Aggie’s range 
of vision. Now she turned to someone in the 
hall. “You may leave the suitcase at the foot of the stairs, 
Mr. Johnson,” she directed, ‘‘and then you may go.” 

(‘‘ Johnson!” thought Aggie.) A great, lowering creature 
loomed up behind Mrs. Miller’s short figure. (“Johnson 
from Pinehurst Tavern, the one who had sold pearls to Mrs. 
Thoar!’’) 


as AY he wait in the hall, Mrs. Miller?’”’ This was a+ 


new voice. “I wish to give him directions about 
the remainder of my luggage.” 

“Very well, but I should like to speak to 
you privately,” Mrs. Miller murmured. “If 
we sit here in the bay window, Mrs. Wolle, 
perhaps it will be better.’”’ She crossed 
to the window seat, which was within 
hand’s touch of Aggie’s hiding place. 
The stranger followed, appearing, 
through the crack, a flash of black. 
“We hope that whoever comes here 
as Miss Lycett’s companion will try 
to make her happy. Did Mr. Miller 
tell you about her?” 

“Very little. He did imply that she 
is simple minded.” 

“‘Oh, never!” vehemently declared 
Aggie’s friend. “He certainly didn’t 
intend to; both of us resent that idea 
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more than any other. If she is peculiar, it is the 
natural result of her life here. The Beckwiths, 
Mrs. Thoar’s parents, took her from the poor farm 
vyhen she was a child. She was a drudge and never 
new a moment’s freedom until Mrs. Thoar’s 
death a year ago. She was never allowed to go to 
hool and is almost illiterate. The fact that, in 
ite of the horror of her former life, she has 
merged from it the most tender-hearted woman 
imaginable is a lesson for all of us. If it weren’t 
for my husband, who is her guardian, as you know, 
she would give all she owns to the Humane Society 
or to the people at the poor farm. The gallant 
spirit she has preserved through all her troubles 
makes one forget her oddities.” 
The strange woman’s tone struck against Mrs. 
Miller’s honest speech with a curiously shallow 
effect. “There was a degree of ironic justice in Miss Lycett’s 
securing all the property at last; wasn’t there?”’ she said. 
“She is really a great heiress; isn’t she?” 

“Not at all,”” Mrs. Miller stated shortly. ‘Mrs. Thoar 
was considered the wealthiest person hereabouts, but when 
the estate was settled everyone was surprised. There will 
be a comfortable amount for Aggie’s lifetime and enough 
for Caroline’s education.” 

“Caroline?” the stranger inquired. 

“Caroline is a little girl Mrs. Thoar took from the poor 

farm just before her death. Aggie—Miss Lycett is very 
fond of her. She is having a very 
happy life away at school just now. 
Aggie has wonderful plans for her.” 
There was a moment’s pause. ‘“‘It 
was a great surprise to all of us to 
learn that Miss Lycett was a relative 
of Mrs. Thoar’s and therefore the 
sole heir.’”’ She rose. “If you will 
excuse me for a moment, I will call 
her. Evidently she did not see us 
arrive, or she would be here by now. 
I can see her red shawl through the 
trees.” 


RS. WOLLE exclaimed detain- 

ingly: “‘ Just one question, Mrs. 
Miller. Wasn’t Mrs. Thoar very ec- 
centric—didn’t she have a mania for 
Jew els? ss 

‘Both Captain Beckwith and his 
daughter were half insane on the sub- 
ject. They are responsible for a queer 
mixture you will notice in Aggie. She 
is a composite of bélief and disbelief 
in an endless variety of superstitions. 
The Captain must have been some- 
thing of a pirate; there are dreadful 
stories about his methods of securing 
gems—in the East and elsewhere.” 

‘But what became of the jewels?” 

“We don’t know. Mrs. Thoar 
must have sold those her father col- 
lected. Her hobby was pearls.” 

“And those?” 

“Are in a safe-deposit vault. They 
represent the bulk of Aggie’s inherit- 
ance.” Mrs. Miller crossed to the 
hallway. “I'll call her,” she said and 
departed, closing the front door with 
firmness. 

A hissing whisper immediately 
ensued from the sitting room. Aggie, 
applying her eye to the crack, saw 
Johnson striding in from the hall. 
‘What in blazes are you trying todo, 

ouisa?’’ he was irascibly demanding 
the new companion. ‘Talking 
adout jewels! Didn’t I tell you that 
your job is to get on the right side of 
‘his old zany, so that she’ll trust you 
and give you free run of the house? 
lie idea is to fix things so that you 
can search systematically.” 


‘QUT didn’t you hear Mrs. Miller 
say that they’d put the jewels 
in a safe-deposit vault?” 

“D’y’ think I had you come on 
irom the Coast for nothing? The 
Millers probably found a few good 
rings and the pearls. I bet it didn’t 
occur to them to look about a bit. 
But, say”—Johnson waved a hard, 
grasping fist—‘“‘the stones that old 
murderess must ’a’ had!” 

‘**Old murderess’!’’ repeated Mrs. 
Wolle. 

“Sure, ‘old murderess.’ That 
Thoar woman had some superstition 
about every ninth pearl and killing 
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people. I used to provide the pearls— 
pretended we found them often in the 
oysters at the tavern; and I guess she 
used to do the killing. But that’s a 
long story. The point we’re interested 
in is that there’s some mighty fine 
stones in this house. They’re likely 
to be scattered—may be hidden in a 
hundred different places.”” He paused 
to glance out of the window. “Just 
listen! There’s a diamond as big as 
my thumb nail.” He extended a 
short, thick, hairy thumb. “It’s apple 
green—mark that, Louisa; apple 
green—flawless; it must weigh twenty 
carats. Cap Beckwith showed me the 
stone himself. He madea specialty of 
clear colored gems. The reason I know about them is that 
I brought him two contributions ’way back in 1897. I’d 
picked up two good rubies, and somebody told me that the 
Cap would take ’em and no questions asked. That’s how 
I came to Cobham in the first place. Three years ago when 
we all had to leave the metropolis in such a hurry, I decided 
that it would be well worth while to come back to this 
hamlet and try a hand at the Beckwith collection. That 
Thoar woman had me stumped though. I’d come here with 
the intention of rapping her on the head and searching the 
house; but I never did it. She was likeasnake. She’d make 


HERE WAS HER HAPPINESS, THIS WARM 


II 


your hair stand on end. Since her death, though, I’ve man- 
aged to get in twice and hunt for the jewels, but could never 
find them. That’s why it seemed a stroke of luck when 
‘Chuck’ Samuels came through this town in the Fall and 
told me where you were. I knew that the crazy heiress was 
changing nursemaids every month or so, and I knew that, 
if you applied for the place, writing from California, the 
Millers would never think we were partners.” 

“T’ve been thinking though,” said the companion in a 
flat voice, “that the jewels really may have been sold.” 


OHNSON scowled. ‘“Sold!’’ he uttered contemptuously. 

“That’s one way of suggesting that I’m a fool. Listen: 
there are probably more valuable stones here than there ever 
were in the Russian crowns. Those that Cap Beckwith 
showed me would be worth half a million today. ‘Make your 
mouth water, boy; don’t they?’ he said to me. He was 
another one that would make your blood run cold.” 

“But I can’t imagine anyone in a place like this having 
money enough ”” Mrs. Wolle began. 

“‘Oh, the Captain had money enough; but he didn’t spend 
so much on jewels. He stole some of them himself and picked 
up others for a song, like those rubies of mine. Then, too, he 
had remarkable luck. He said that he’d happened on some 
rare bargains.” Johnson’s tone suddenly dropped to a hur- 
ried murmur. ‘Mrs. Miller is coming back,” he explained, 


(Continued on Page 32) 


AND SUNNY HOUR WITH THE BECKWITH JEWELS 
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B52) N a melodrama 
JIs of New York’s 
Awa tee) underworld, 
Ma 5 Oe ; SRE 

ees Leg! Called Kick-in, 
ets} | had my first 
opportunity to do serious 
work in the theater. In 
its original form Kick-in 
had been a one-act play 
which the author, Willard 
Mack, used to play on 
vaudeville circuits. The 
one serious scene of the 
expanded version was 
practically the whole of 
the one-act play. While 
I was playing the part of 
Chick Hughes in Kick-in, 
Edward Sheldon, the 
author of Romance and 
Salvation Nell, came to 
the theater to see me. I 
had first met him when I 
was playing the young 
hero in a play that he had 
written, The Princess Zim 
Zim. This play, which was 
tried out in Albany, 





excellent first act in which 
a supposedly swell young 
man on a spree goes to 
Coney Island and while he is bathing in the early hours of 
the morning, his evening clothes are stolen. He is forced 
to take refuge in a dime museum where they give him some 
clothes. Here he stays on as the piano player as he be- 
comes interested in the snake charmer. During the re- 
hearsals and the short run of Zim Zim, I saw a good deal of 
Sheldon and he became interested in my work. No one since 
I have been a serious actor has been more helpful to me than 
Edward Sheldon; in fact I am not sure that he didn’t make 
me a serious actor. That day he came to my dressing room 
during the run of Kick-in, he said: ‘‘If I were you I should 
play a part without a bit of comedy init. As long as you do 
both comedy and straight work in one play, 
they will always think you a comedian.” 

“‘T suppose that I might try it,” Isaid. ‘I 
could paste down my mustache.” 


Y FIRST thought was not of what I 
might do in the serious part, but that a 
great many serious parts might require me to 
make the sacrifice of my mustache. To me, 
then, this seemed a thing not to be too lightly 
parted from. Pasting down was an old ex- 
pedient of the theater and in the palmy days 
many vain actors refused, regardless of the 
period they were supposed to represent, to 
sacrifice their facial adornment. It is an old 
story that Edwin Forrest, whether playing in 
a contemporary play or one of the Roman 
period, always wore the side and the little 
chin whiskers. As Spartacus he looked like 
a venerable rubber in a Turkish bath. 
Sheldon, however, did not dismiss the mat- 
ter so readily or so lightly as I did. He per- 
sisted. When he found that Galsworthy’s 
play, Justice, was to be put on, he arranged 
with the producers that I play the leading 
part of the defaulting clerk. I went at it with 
no little trepidation. The play was produced 
for the first time in New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, which had also been the scene of my first 
comedy hit in The Fortune Hunter. On the 
opening night when I pounded with frenzy 
upon my cell door in the prison, I broke right 
through the wood grating, which was painted 
black as an understudy for iron. Few persons 
outside of the theater have any comprehen- 
sion of how strong an actor is on the first 
night. He is worked up to such an intensity 
through fear, I suppose, that he can do al- 
most anything of the Samson or Sandow 
character. Actually, I believe, that a midget 
playing a tragic part, if he was tuned up to the 
proper pitch of panic, could, on a first night, 
lift a grand piano. 
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A SCENE FROM 
CLAIR DE LUNE 


made my escape and thus 
miss the point of the play. 

When we came into 
New York for a few re- 
hearsals before opening, | 
found that in front of the 
Harris Theater in Forty- 
second Street and in the 
lobby, there were bills and 
posters featuring my 
name. I went round with 
strips of paper and pasted 
out this display. For a 
short time I was given 
credit for modesty, but it 
was not that. 

It was shrewdness, | 
think, for I wanted no 
extra advertising if I were 
to fail. When the play 
proved to be a success, | 
had someone else remove 
the stickers. 

As I look back, I think 
that I played one or two 
scenes rather well—better 
than I could play them 
now—just as by some 


moved on to Boston, but “8 happy accident, at fifteen 
never made an attack & O77] CSSTONS 0 ABA Clor I did some drawings bet- 
upon New York, had an ter than I could ever do 


them again. Though I 
was quite unused to seri- 
ous values, there was in 


By Jo HN Ba RRYMORE this performance in Justice something vital that came wholl 


from the desire 


to make good. Even though not backed up 


by the right technic, it had a certain gauche sincerity. 
A. Toxen Worm, who was for many years associated with Justice, which had been produced in the late winter, ran 


the business end of the theater, and was, just before his _ till the middle 


of July, and the following fall I went out on 


death, press agent for the Shuberts, in commenting upon the _ the road, where it proved no great lure in many of the middle 


first night of Justice, which he went up to New Haven tosee, ___ western cities. 


This play, which was responsible for certain 


said: “‘I don’t think very much of it. It’s dull, and I sup-  -reforms in British criminal jurisprudence, seemed very re- 


pose it’s deep; there’s only one good scene and that’s the mote in many 


towns and cities where we were booked. In 


one where Barrymore busts the prison door and makes his__ one place, I think it was Grand Rapids, I was informed by 
escape.” Thereafter, the door was sufficiently reénforced the press agents that they had arranged a marvelous stunt 
with metal so that no one in the audience might think that I for me to do which would cause a healthy glow in the box 


‘ 
NRE IRIE RE: ie HERE ON SE 


COLE OREO 
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ETHEL BARRYMORE IN THE SAME PLAY 


office. I was to go to the leading department 
store and there autograph copies of Justice 
for anyone who brought them in or would 
buy a copy in the book department. They 
broke this to me gradually. There was more 
tocome. So that nothing of all this might be 
lost, I was to stand while inscribing the play 
books, behind a plate glass-window, which, of 
course, they assured me would be tastefully 
decorated in a most literary and dignified way. 
“Don’t you think it’s a good hunch?” 
they asked. ‘‘It’ll be wonderful advertising.” 
I suggested to them that it would also be 
good advertising if I, like Lady Godiva, and 
in the same costume, were to ride through the 
town on the back of an elephant painted 
blue, holding in one hand the scales of Justice 
and in the other a placard with the name and 
location of the theater. In spite of the un- 
leashed imagination of the press agents, and 
they actually performed, unaided by me, some 
of the dubious stunts they thought up, com- 
paratively few people on the road were at- 
tracted by or seemed to want Justice. 


RETURNED to New York in mid-season, 

confronted with the problem of what to do 
next. God help anyone after his first success 
in the theater! There is always the fear and 
the dread that it may be different next time. 
If one yields to the temptation to do again 
what he has succeeded in, there is the cer- 
tainty that sooner or later his equipment will 
become exhausted. Some actors never ex- 
haust their equipment till they are dead. 
Irving never did, but then, there are few 
Irvings. 

Among other things that I considered to do 
next was the dramatization of Du Maurier’s 
Peter Ibbetson. Of this book I had always 
had and still have the fondest recollections. 


(Continued on Page 133) 
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*“*HAH,’’ HE 
GRUNTED 
UNPLEAS- 
aNTLY, 
raenMAT S 
WHAT I’LL 
DO TO YOU, 

KID”’ 


The Cfemale of the Species 


By FREDERIC KF. VAN DE WATER 





maeiUFFALO BILL, arrayed in the 
@3| full, though obviously inade- 
quate, regalia of the plainsman— 
Santa’s Christmas gift—ap- 
4) proached the home of his 
#\ pardner, Antelope Edward, with 
2; as stealthy a tread as cramping chaps and 
wee) an ice-bound roadway would permit. He 
bie cautiously about for sign of lurking scalping parties 
and then, cupping gauntleted hands to his lips, bawled im- 
patiently, ““Yoo-hoo!”’ His hail received no answer, though 
he repeated it twice with growing stridency. ‘Darn it!” 
Buffalo Bill swore, and clumped up the walk toham- 
mer on the portal of Antelope Edward’s residence. 

“Can—can Edwina come out an’ play?” Buf- 
ffalo Bill asked his fellow scout’s mother. 

“Why, Elmer Doremus!”’ Mrs. Cole ex- 
claimed with that exaggeration of astonish- 
ment adults fondly imagine children enjoy. 
“Why, goodness me, how fine you look! Just 
like a regular cowboy. Where did you ever 
get that beautiful suit?” 

Buffalo Bill dropped his sombrero and was com- 
pelled to kneel down stiffly to retrieve it. Santa 
Claus had been a trifle thoughtless concerning his 
beneficiary’s proportions. The chaps could be 
fastened only by fierce strugglings and desperate 
exhalations. The collar of the scarlet flannel shirt 
promised slow strangulation, and the sombrero, as 
a head covering, fulfilled little more than half its 
purpose. The holster, with the cast-iron cap pistol 
thrust therein, was the only comfortable fit the 
costume afforded. 














RUNTING painfully, Buffalo Bill regained his 

hat and then his feet, without disaster, and 
followed Mrs. Cole into the house. ‘‘And you’re 
going to wear that suit to Tina Slade’s party!” 
his hostess gushed. “‘ Won’t that be lovely, Elmer? 
Edwina’ll be ready in just a minute.” 

“Not goin’ to Tina’s party,”’ the peerless scout 
said gruffly, the cold sensation of approaching ca- 
lamity creeping up his spine. ‘‘Can’t Edwina come 
out an’ play?” 

His proclamation and his query were lost upon 
Mrs. Cole, who shouted admonitions for haste to 
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her daughter from the foot of the stairway and then fol- 
lowed them upward. 

““Edwina,’”’ Mrs. Cole informed him over the banister, 
“has a cousin staying with her for a few. days, Donald 
Meachem from New York; the nicest little boy! I’m sure 
you and he will have good times together, Elmer.” 

No such confidence was reflected on the grim visage 
of her guest, who cast a stricken glance toward the 
closed front door. 

“Edwina,” he blurted, “said she wasn’t goin’ to 
that old party. She said she’d ruther play.” 

Mrs. Cole met this statement of fact with a com- 
placent smile. “‘Yes, I know. You and Edwina don’t 
care much about parties, do you, Elmer? But Donald 
thought it would be pleasant to go, so Edwina 
changed her mind.” 


MOMENT later footsteps sounded in the hall 

above, accompanied by a giggle that should not 
have been, yet indubitably was, Antelope Edward’s. 
Then two pairs of shoes clattered on the stairs. Buffalo 
Bill drew a long breath that sank the meager belt of 
his chaps cruelly deep into his midriff and 
exhaled it explosively, to stand, mouth open 
and staring. 

His pardner was descending the stairs, her 
chunky form incased in fluffy finery, a flaring 
pink ribbon in her carefully curled hair, a 
chubby hand resting on a stranger’s arm. 

The stranger’s sleek blond hair shone like 
varnish. Dark lashes added romance to his 
blue eyes and the contour of his face was 
angelic in its smoothness. Worse than this, 
he was half a head taller than Buffalo Bill. 
These, however, were all minor disasters com- 
pared to the culminating calamity of Antelope 
Edward. Her plump, freckled face wore a 
smirk of fatuous devotion. Her eyes, in which 
her pardner had grown accustomed to reading 
respect coupled with proprietorship, now 


gazed adoringly and shamelessly at her cousin. 
Antelope Edward hesitated an instant as she 
reached the stairs’ foot and glanced at Buffalo 
Bill uncertainly. 
“Hello, Buff—Elmer,”’ she said at length. 
“’Lo,” he replied huskily. 
There was another silence while the two males stared at 
each other bleakly, until a prompting voice from the head of 
the stairs said sharply: ‘‘Edwina!”’ 

Thus prodded, Antelope Edward lost her smirk and be- 
came briskly businesslike. ‘‘Lemme make you ’quainted 
with my cousin Donald Meachem,”’ she said. 

“Pleased to meetcha,” Donald said with no evidences of 
delight. 

“‘H’are yuh?” Buffalo Bill muttered; and, fixing Antelope 
Edward with a reproachful glare: ‘‘ Thought we was gonna— 
gonna play.” 

Momentarily, Antelope Edward displayed confusion. 
“Well,” she hesitated, ‘‘ Donald thought he’d like to go to 
the party.”” Her eyes dwelt upon her escort with abject 
admiration. ‘‘So,”’ she added uneasily, “‘we’re goin’.” 

Mr. Meachem consulted a watch elaborately. ‘‘We’ll be 
late, too, if we don’t start,”’ he warned, and held his cousin’s 
coat for her. looking over her pink hair ribbon at Buffalo Bill 
with cold distaste. The transformed Antelope Edward 
struggled obediently into the garment. 

“You look—you look fine in that cowboy suit,” she faltered, 
driven to speech by Buffalo Bill’s accusing stare. ‘‘ Doesn’t 
he, Donald?” 

Praise of a rival was not sweet to Mr. Meachem’s ears. 
“‘Kid stuff,”’ he sneered, pulling on his rubbers. 

“Yes, of course it is—kind of,’’ Miss Cole agreed hastily. 
“‘G’by, Elmer.” 


HE door slammed behind them. Swelling indignation 

threatened to blow Buffalo Bill’s gift from Santa Claus 
asunder. Mrs. Cole hailed her visitor from the stairs as he 
clumped toward the portal. 

““You must come over often while Donald is here, Elmer,’ 
she invited. ‘‘Heis such a lovely little boy with such perfect 
manners! I’m sure he’ll be good for you and Edwina.” 

He turned as he opened the door. ‘He makes me sick,”’ 
he informed his hostess, and departed. 

Buffalo Bill plodded home, changed to his everyday attire 
and wandered out into the snowy yard. His lip curled ina 
tremendous sneer. 
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“Is zat so?”’ he demanded of the unoccupied atmosphere 
before him. ‘‘ Well, I’d ruther be a kid than a yaller-haired 
issy. Aw, shut up! Shut up, I say! A-a-ah, you would, 

ouldja? Now ’pologize. Get up an’ ’pologize.” 

Presently the thrill of theoretical battle evaporated. He 

sund himself yearning for something more solid than air 
ipon which to spend his blows and thought of the punching 
hag which the father of Roscoe Petrie had installed in the 
’etrie barn as a Christmas gift for his son. 


“THERE, some time later, Roscoe, returning grumpily and 

. somewhat prematurely from the afternoon’s festivities, 
;cered in and found his colleague, perspiring freely and 
expending the last dregs of his immediate wrath upon the 
unprotesting bag. “‘ Hello, Elmer,” Mr. Petrie greeted the in- 
truder with a faint trace of relief and an unusual cordiality. 
‘Why didn’tcha come to Tina’s party?” 

“Didn’t wanta,”’ Buffalo Bill responded, abandoning his 
effort and collapsing puffing on the edge of the feed bin. 

“Your girl was there,’’ Roscoe continued with gloomy 
relish. ‘‘She had her cousin with her too.’ He looked out 
through the half-open barn door with some apprehension. 

‘‘Who wants to go to parties,” his companion scoffed. 
‘“Speshully when all they ever do at Tina’s parties is dance.” 

Something appeared to be weighing upon Mr. Petrie’s 
mind. He approached the barn door and peered out long 
and intently. 

‘‘T’ll bet he doesn’t dast,” he said with sudden reassurance. 
Buffalo Bill stared. 

“He said,”’ the other resumed, removing a pair of boxing 
gloves from the set that dangled from a nail—‘“‘he said I 
danced the way a rooster walks, and 
I said I’d bust him in the snoot.”’ 

“Who?” his colleague demanded 
with sudden interest. 

“That fresh yap, Donald 
Meachem,”” Mr. Petrie explained, 
gathering confidence from the blows 
he dealt the punching bag. ‘‘I dared 
him to come over after the party, an’ 
he said he would.” 

“Huh,” Mr. Doremus_ grunted 
scornfully. ‘‘Anybody can lick that 
SISSY. 

“Lookut,’”’ commanded Mr. Petrie, 
“that’s the way I’d hit him. He’d 
run home bawlin’, I betcha. I'll 
show him who dances the way a 
rooster ——”” 

Buffalo Bill stared through the 
door with an expression of mingled 
delight and awe. 

“Gosh, here he comes,” he an- 
nounced, slipping off the feed bin in 
his excitement. 

Mr. Petrie’s gloved hands dropped 
to his sides and he stared, too, with 
less enthusiasm. Donald Meachem 
was walking down the driveway to 
the barn. 

“Hooray!” exclaimed Mr. Dore- 
mus in nauseating glee. 

His exultation was not contagious. 
Mr. Petrie glared at him balefully. 
“He’s bigger’n me,” he faltered: 
“You go ahead and fight him, if you 
think it’s so darn funny.” 

“You're bigger’n xne,” Buffalo Bill 
countered hastily. ‘“‘Aw, whatcha 
scared of? That sissy!” 

Mr. Meachem, still debonair, but 
with an abnormal pallor on his angelic 
countenance, stood in the doorway. 
There was a prescient instant of 

ilence. 

‘*Hello,”” Roscoe said weakly. 


‘T JELLO,” the intruder replied. 

glancing with some uneasiness 
from one to the other of the barn’s 
occupants. “I did so dast come 
over,” he added, with only a trace of 
defiance in his voice. 

Mr. Petrie gulped and said noth- 
ing, but Buffalo Bill kept his col- 
lcague’s reputation untarnished with 
« fiendish celerity. ‘‘Roscoe’s gonna 
punch you in the snoot, too; aren’t 
you, Roscoe?” he demanded. 

“Aw,’’ Mr. Petrie protested, 
‘“‘whatsa use of fightin’?”’ 

“But,” persisted his friend, “‘you 
said you were gonna bust him in the 
snoot. He said you danced like ——”’ 

Messrs. Meachem and Petrie fixed 
upon the war maker stares of intense 
dislike. ‘* You mind your own darned 
bizness,”’ they advised in chorus. 





THE WAILS OF THE DEPARTING 
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Another voice en- 
tered the controversy. 
“‘Donald’s gonna knock his block 
off. He said so,” it proclaimed. 
Miss Cole stood behind her 
champion in the doorway. 

“You go right straight home, 
Edwina Cole,’”’ Buffalo Bill or- 
dered in a tone of outraged pro- 
priety. 

“You mind your own bizness,”’ 
Mr. Meachem advised him 
sourly, though he too stared at 
the intruder with no cordiality. 

With no further welcome, An- 
telope Edward entered the barn, 
planted herself solidly on a grain 
sack and, beaming at her cousin, 
prepared herself to witness scenes 
of carnage. Her calm defiance of him who had been her 
mentor and idol profoundly shocked and disturbed Buffalo 
Bill. Twin impulses warred within him. One urged him to 
attack the handsome object of her obvious infatuation. The 
other exhorted him to slap Antelope Edward. 

“Go ahead an’ fight,” the self-invited audience proposed, 
bouncing up and down on the grain sack in anticipation. 

“‘Aw,”’ Mr. Petrie reiterated, hastily ridding himself of the 
compromising boxing gloves, ‘“‘whatsa use of fightin’?”’ 
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DONALD FADED OUT IN THE 
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Heartfelt agreement was visible in the face of Mr. 
Meachem, but consciousness of his cousin’s adoring gaze re- 
strained him from expressing it. He picked up the gloves 
Roscoe had discarded, put them on and danced about the 
punching bag, tapping it lightly. 

“Yah,” Buffalo Bill announced coarsely, ‘‘one’s ’fraid an’ 
the other dassent.”’ 


si OU shut up,” Mr. Petrie counseled, turning upon him 
in sudden fury. ‘‘I only dared him come over here, an’ 
he came.” 

“Hey, lissen,’’ Mr. Meachem said hastily to Buffalo Bill. 
“You wanta see a fight so much. You put on the gloves and 
I’ll show you.” He glared at Buffalo Bill and then swung 
mightily on the punching bag. 

“Yeh,’”’ Mr. Petrie acclaimed eagerly, “‘you wanta fight 
so much, you go ahead and fight then. I’ll get the gloves.” 

He started across the barn with a hideous alacrity. En- 
thusiasm oozed from Buffalo Bill, weakening his knees. 
Marking the admiring eyes of Antelope Edward upon him, 
Mr. Meachem redoubled his onslaught on the punching bag. 

“Go ahead,” he panted, “put on the gloves. I’ll learn you. 
Uh!” 

He smote the bag again, and the cord, frayed by innumer- 
able earlier attacks, parted. A brown, egg-shaped missile 
flew across the barn and hit the wall 
with a thud that sickened Buffalo 
Bill. There was an instant of unani- 
mous amazement, from which Mr. 
Meachem was the first to recover. 

“Hah,” he grunted unpleasantly, 
“that’s what I’ll do to you, kid. 
The last feller I fought i 

The unfinished sentence was more 
horrible to Buffalo Bill than any 
articulate conclusion possibly could 

have been. He stared at the tri- 

.umphant Donald,. at the admiring 
Edwina, at Roscoe standing awe- 
struck, his eyes upon the fallen bag. 
He was aware that where his stom- 
ach had been an instant before there 
was now a throbbingly empty void. 

“That’s the way I hit,” Mr. 
Meachem boasted. 

Buffalo Bill stared at him an instant 
and then walked slowly toward the 
barn door. The sole reason he did not 
run was the uncertain state of his legs. 

No one spoke as he passed, with 
the gait of the doddering, toward the 
outside world, until his former pard- 
ner ceased beaming upon his rival to 
pipe: “‘Aren’tcha gonna box, Buffalo 
Bill?” 

This query and the unconscious 
employment of that once revered 
name stung the already overstrained 
sensibilities of Elmer Doremus. 
“You mind your own ’fairs,” he ad- 
vised coldly, and passed out into the 
wintry dusk. 





HE look that Miss Cole cast after 
the retreating scout might have 
comforted him a little. There were 
still vestiges of loyalty in her nature 
that persisted in spite of her infatua- 
tion. She ignored them and forgot 
her late pardner almost at once in 
the ecstasy of accompanying the 
victor from the field of bloodless 
triumph. 
As he struggled into his overcoat 
she bent down and retrieved some- 
thing from the barn floor. 

“You dropped your scarfpin, 
Donald,” she proclaimed, holding it 
up before him. 

He thrust it into the breast of her 
gray coat with a patronizing smile. 
“You keep it for me,” he told her. 

“*O-o-oh,”’ she breathed in an awed 
voice, and, a little later, as they 
trudged through the murk of winter 
twilight: ‘‘ You’re awful strong, 
aren’tcha, Donald?” 

Mr. Meachem admitted that he 
was, and then proceeded to dwell at 
considerable length upon his prowess. 


(Continued on Page 121) 
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al ASSURED that Miss Creswell 
4} was not subject to emotionalism, 
4) to mere-man influence, or even to 
deep spiritual disturbance. It is 
| therefore of interest to know that 

&| we see this fifty-five-year-old woman 

fi : for the first time as she is standing before a 

eae 28) nhotograph shop in the cathedral city of 
Drearney in ae dull gray mists of a late afternoon in No- 
vember. There Miss Creswell, attractively demure, gray, 
aristocratic, finds a strange man standing beside her—has 
been standing there for some time, she is sure. He does not 
speak, nor does she, it when her niece comes down from 
London that evening Miss Creswell has something to tell. 

Imogen Lowrie, modern to the sensational degree, is 
amused, then thrilled, then serious over this affair of her 
aunt. Miss Creswell is restless for days. Imogen laughs, 
then—seeing the strange man—seeks out Peter Kharkoff, 
for Peter Kharkoff is the stranger who stood before the pho- 
tograph shop. 

Then Hugo Dennistone, lover of Imogen, laughs. 

But Peter Kharkoff is an influence—call that influence 
psychological, spiritual, or what you will. Peter Kharkoff 
is a character—in all the fullness of character. And when 
he goes to Geneva, the home of the League of Nations, 
shortly thereafter Miss Creswell follows. 


IX 


HEN Miss Creswell was actually in the train with the 

Times and the Spectator en route to Dover, she began 
to be amazed at her own temerity. She was fifty-five, and 
she was now for the first time in her life running after a man. 
She remembered the rigid sensation of intense protest —as if 
the whole of her, soul and body too, had been protesting — 
when Imogen had suggested coming with her to Geneva. 
And of course Imogen had seen that. They understood each 
other, as women do who hate. And yet she knew that really 
she loved Imogen. And she believed that really Imogen was 
very fond of her. The fact was that her jealousy was met 
by an answering jealousy in Imogen. And could such jeal- 
ousy be purely of the mind? She pondered over that, but 
didn’t come to any definite conclusion. 











*“IM—THERE’S BAD NEWS!”’ 


C fhe Unearthly 


By ROBERT HICHENS 
IMustrated by Pruett (arter 


At Dover it was bitterly cold, but Miss Creswell stayed on 
deck. While she was sitting there, she saw someone whom 
she knew, a certain Elwyn Barnett. He was in the Foreign 
Office, and when she saw him she remembered having heard 
that he had been several times to Geneva on business con- 
nected with the League of Nations. At once it occurred to 
her that he might know something about Peter Kharkoff. 

Seeing Miss Creswell, Mr. Barnett came up to her, got 
hold of 2 deck chair, and sat down beside her. ‘‘Going to 
Paris?”’ he asked. 

“Yes. And you?” 

“I’m on my way to Geneva. I go there from time to time 
on business connected with the League.” 

“‘Then you can tell me something, if you will. I am only 
staying one night in Paris. Then I am going on to Geneva 
too. I’ve been there, but I’ve rather forgotten it. Can you 
recommend a hotel?” 

“Tf I were you, I should go to the Hotel 
les Bergues. It’s the most up-to-date.” 

“T seem to have heard—isn’t there a 
Rue les Bergues?”’ 

“I daresay there is somewhere.” 

“Oh! then the hotel you speak of isn’t 
in that street?” 

“No. It’s right on the Rhéne—the front, 
that is—some of it looks onto the Rue de Mont 
Blanc.” 

“T’ll go there.”’ 

*‘Then I shall see you. I shall be there for a 
few days.” 

“‘T suppose you know lots of people in Geneva.” 












“Oh, I know a good few of the League crowd, of 
course, and some of the old Swiss families.” 

“There are many Russians at Geneva, aren’t there?’ 

“There used to be heaps before the Revolution. 
Not so many now, I fancy. Or, if there are, one doesn’t 
see much of them.”’ 

“Have you ever heard of a man called Peter Kharkoff. 
Someone spoke about him to me somewhere once as a re- 
markable man. I think I heard that he lives at Geneva.” 

“T’ve certainly heard the name,” he said. “Stop a 
bit.” 

Miss Creswell ‘‘stopped a bit,’”’ almost holding her breath 
in an ecstasy of eagerness to hear more. 

“T know,” at length said Mr. Barnett. ‘‘Miss Baynes— 
Edie Baynes; she’s a clever girl—woman, rather—in the 
League—told me about him. He’s an American Jew, isn’t 
he? I think she said he lived a very retired sort of life. He’s 
got a big library, I believe, thousands of books. I imagine 
he’s a savant, a recluse. I think she said he wrote, but not 
under his own name, and that she hadn’t been able to find 
out what the name he wrote under was. She seemed very 
interested in him, very curious about him, I remember now. 
She’s a woman who’s very keen on the intellectual side, a 
regular ferret after food for the mind.” 

“‘She must be interesting. I wish I knew her.’’ 

“If you come to Geneva while I’m there, I shall be de- 
lighted to introduce her to you,” said Mr. Barnett politely. 


M's CRESWELL spent one night in Paris. On 
the following morning she took a day train, 
which was due to arrive in Geneva at ten minutes 
before midnight. Before starting, she had taken the 
precaution of telegraphing to ask for a 
bedroom and bathroom at the Hotel les 
Bergues. 

There were two other people in her 
carriage; aman, wholooked likea South 
American, and a woman, evidently Eng- 
lish, who was deep in a book. Though 
the light had faded and the lamplight 
was faint, she sat well forward in the 
middle seat on the opposite side to 
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Miss Creswell, and, holding the book as near to the light as 
possible, she continued always reading, although obviously 
with difficulty. The woman was well dressed and looked 
capable, intelligent, and somehow ardent. Miss Creswell 
vondered who she was. 

At five minutes past midnight, the train glided into the 

tation of Geneva. The hotel omnibus was waiting. Miss 

Creswell followed her porter out of the station to it. The 
hotel man came up. There were no more travelers. She got 
into the omnibus. The motor purred. They glided away 
down the hill toward the lake and the river. 

At the bottom of the Rue de Mont Blanc, the omnibus 
drew up at the door of the hotel facing the Rhone. The night 
porter came from his bureau. Yes, a bedroom and a bath- 
room were reserved for Mademoiselle Creswell on the second 
floor. He led the way toward the lift. The hotel was very 
silent. Miss Creswell had an odd feeling that almost every- 
one was asleep. She liked her room and the shining white 
bathroom. 

The luggage was not brought up immediately, and she 
went over to the window, in front of which yellow curtains, 
with borders of pale blue and white, were drawn. The win- 
dow was the size of a door and evidently opened onto a bal- 
cony. She unfastened it. Behind were another window and 
a heavy wooden blind. She pulled the blind up. Then she 
opened the second window, and looked out into the snow- 
bound night. The Rh6ne ran just beneath her. Across the 
water she saw some brilliant lights shining. People were still 
up in the cafés over there. She wondered where the Rue les 
Bergues was, how near or far off. She wondered whether 
the Jew was there. 


N THE morrow it was snowing, and Miss Creswell un- 

packed slowly, arranged her things, and pottered about. 
At half-past twelve she went down to the restaurant on the 
first floor tolunch. As she was passing by the entrance to the 
big central hall, she saw Mr. Barnett there in conversation 
with Mrs. Sotheby. They saw her. Mr. Barnett got up, and 
she went in to speak to them. She was surprised at seeing 
Mrs. Sotheby, but that energetic and strenuous-minded 
woman seemed even more surprised at seeing her. 


‘“‘IF YOU HELP HIM YOU CAN COME TO ME FOR ANY HELP I CAN GIVE. 
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“The Barrimores’ drawing-room—and here!” 
she exclaimed. ‘‘How astonishing! I didn’t know 
you had anything to do with the League.” 

“‘T haven’t,’”’ said Miss Creswell. 

“Well, I have, or I shouldn’t 
be here in the snow.”’ 

She paused and looked at 
Miss Creswell, evidently ex- 
pecting some explanation. But 
none came. 

About three o’clock that af- 
ternoon, wearing a thick coat 
of musquash and a pair of 
*‘Jemimas” over her shoes, and carry- 
ing a stout walking stick, Miss Cres- 
well came down into the hall of the 
hotel and went up to the bureau. From the little room be- 
hind it a smiling man came forward. 

“I want to know whether the Rue les Bergues is near to 
this hotel.” 

“The Rue les Bergues. This is the Hotel les Bergues, but 
I don’t seem to know—one moment, madam.” He went into 
the little room, and came back with a directory. ‘‘ This will 
tell us. Rue—les—Bergues.” He turned over the leaves 
with amazing rapidity. ‘‘Ah! Here it is—Rue les Bergues. 
It is on the other side of the river, madam. You can take the 
tram from He gave her minute directions. 

““How far do you think it is on foot?” 

“In this snow—perhaps a quarter of an hour, madam.”’ 

“Thank you. I think I’ll walk. I like exercise.” 

Going was difficult, and she walked slowly in her rather 
too loose Jemimas, using her stick. Having crossed the 
bridge, she presently turned to the left in the direction of the 
outskirts of Geneva, reached a thoroughly suburban road, 
and in a moment saw painted on a plaque the words: ‘* Rue 
les Bergues.”’ 

So this was where he lived! . 

She felt inclined to turn back, to hurry away. She walked 
on very slowly —the snow lay thick in the Rue les Bergues— 
looking for the numbers of the houses. She saw Number 
One. Then she walked on rather more quickly —Number 
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Six—Number Seven. She stood still. Num- 
ber Seven was a large, evidently old, de- 
tached house, with a ground floor and two 
stories, standing in a snow-covered plot of 
ground, in which were three or four plane 
trees. 

Obviously it must contain some good 
rooms. Also obviously, however, it could 
not belong to an owner-inhabitant who was 

rich and careful of his dwelling. It had a neglected, 
gone-to-seed appearance. 
In the garden, to the right of the house as she 
stood now facing it, Miss Creswell noticed an out- 
building made of wood, rather large, with a very large win- 
dow on the side facing the road, a tall studio window, covered 
with some drapery. This outbuilding made her think of the 
Christ carved in wood, which Imogen had spoken of as the 
work of ‘‘the Unearthly.”” Had it been carved in that wooden 
building? 


FTER a long pause of hesitation, she opened the iron 
gate, walked up the snow-covered path, mounted three 
steps to the porch, and pushed the front door. The door 
yielded and she found herself in a bare lobby. On the wall 
she saw fastened a wooden plaque in which cards could be 
introduced. She went up to it, and read: ‘‘ Rez de Chaussée, 
M. P. Heinz. Otto Braun. Etage I. Pierre Lecave. Serge 
Kropinsky. Etage IJ. P. Kharkoff.” 
* So—he was here. This was his home. 

Miss Creswell looked at the uncarpeted staircase, and 
went up it. She reached the top landing, and stood before a 
door with a letter box. Immediately above the letter box 
was nailed a card, on which was written in a large, thick 
handwriting: ‘‘P. Kharkoff.” To the right of the door was 
a bell. Miss Creswell pressed it, and waited. 

No one came. She pressed the bell once more. Again she 
waited, but there was no response. She had a ridiculous 
feeling that she was being repelled, rejected. A sensation 
of blank humiliation came to her. Nevertheless she pushed 


(Continued on Page 43) 
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THE WOODBURY ROOM IN THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


cA Modern Scheme Suggested by the Woodbury ‘Room 


By ETHEL Davis SEAL 


Al\F ALL the rooms in the American Wing of the 

4] Metropolitan Museum of Art, there is none more 
inspiring in the suggestions it has to offer for 

} modern schemes than the Woodbury Room on 

=! the third floor of the wing. Just to cross its 
threshold results in breathtaking amazement that a room- 
setting so old could retain the ability to thrill us today, and 
furnish a scheme so sparklingly decorative that many of our 
modern rooms become dull and commonplace beside it. 
Though the Woodbury Room is dated about the middle of 
the eighteenth century—approximately one hundred and 
seventy-five years ago—the plain walls, the colored painted 
woodwork, the printed window hangings, and the vivid 
color scheme handled with such daring might well be the 


Illustrated by Lurelle Guild 


product of a modern mind, and most certainly the result is 
capable of arousing the keenest sort of admiration now. 

As you stand in the doorway of the Woodbury Room 
your first distinct impression is that the woodwork is painted 
a pale, flat, peacock or robin’s egg blue, seen in delightful 
contrast against the ivory plastered walls; but as you examine 
this painted woodwork you find that the color is perhaps 
more actually gray, though with a decided leaning toward 


greenish blue, and that the impression of vividness of color 
is created by the influence of shadow and light as well as by 
the influence of the other colors found in the room—the 
soft brown tone of the furniture, the brilliant blue in the 
window hangings, the Turkey red cushions seen in some of 
the chairs, the blue and white and the yellow glazed earth- 
enware placed in the cupboard. 

The generous fireplace is surrounded by Biblical tiles in 
mulberry and white; there is no mantelshelf, but the fire- 
place is finished by a wooden molding trim. This fireplace 
is not centered in the wall, and the one built-in round- 
topped cupboard which occupies the wall space at the left 


(Continued on Page 141) 
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PHOTO. BY C. M. BELL, WASHINGTON, D.C, 


SENATOR PLUMB, MODEL 


FOR “‘SENATOR RIVERS”’ 
IV 
emeaeeeg| URING the last season that I was playing 
4 h4@.% with Stuart Robson, I commissioned David 
é 244, D. Lloyd to write me a play with a political 
4 (ogee 4) background. Lloyd was the Washington 
wauies) correspondent of the New York Tribune, 
and he had wonderful qualifications for doing what I 
wanted, at least so far as the ground work was concerned. 
He had also written several plays. 

One of them was called For Congress and was played 
by Roland Reed. 

I went with David Lloyd one day to see a per- 
formance of this, and as we were sitting in a box, he 
turned to me and said: “‘What do you think of it?” 

“It’s fine,’’ I told him, “for one very 
strong reason, and I am glad I have 
seen it.”’ 

“For what reason?” 

“Tt’s just exactly what I don’t want.” 
I then went on to explain to him that 
the character Reed was playing was a 
low-comedy politician, like Colonel 
Sellers in Mark Twain’s The Gilded 
Age, and that what I wanted was a real 
character, a man absolutely honest and conscientious, and 
I preferred that the play be founded on fact, if possible. 

The play that finally resulted was The Senator, and in this 
I played Senator Hannibal Rivers. In acting this réle I 
tried to portray an honest statesman, a man with a heart, a 
conscience and a purpose. No compliment that was ever 
paid me in more than sixty years on the stage pleased me so 
much as when Senator Blackburn, of Kentucky, came back 
of the scenes one night in Louisville and asked me out to 
supper. He said: “‘Mr. Crane, I want to do this because until 
tonight, whenever I have seen the term ‘politician’ or ‘sena- 
tor’ on a playbill of the theater, I have always 
expected to see a caricature, a newspaper cartoon, 
loafer or liar, and as a rule I have not been disap- 
pointed; but you have given us a stage politician 
who is an honest man, and I think that the en- 
tire United States Senate, as a body, owes you 
a vote of thanks.” 






eA Tribute From the Public 


we Lloyd read his completed play to 
YY Joseph Brooks, my manager, and myself, 
we found that it was too long, and that it needed 
not only a good deal of condensation, but also 
more dramatic handling. Lloyd seemed to be 
unable to do this part of the work, and Sidney 
Rosenfeld was called in as a collaborator. The 
resulting play was a very good one, and one 
ihat served me for more than five years. Even 
after I had taken to playing other parts, there 
would be requests in certain cities for perform- 
inces of The Senator. I never engaged a com- 
pany for any play without considering that it 
could play The Senator as well. I became so 
identified with this part that people I met for the 
lirst time called me “senator,” and it was a 
common thing in newspapers to speak of me as 
Senator Crane. 

It was during the run of The Senator in Chi- 
cago that Henry Clay Barnabee, of the famous 
opera company, the Bostonians, Mrs. Barnabee, 
Mrs. Crane and myself were invited to spend 
one afternoon in the early spring at the house 
of Eugene Field, at Buena Park, just outside of 
Chicago. Eugene Field was a great friend of 
ours. He was peculiar and diffident with people 
who did not know him, and extremely difficult 
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IN THE TITLE ROLE OF ‘“‘THE SENATOR”’ 


C footprints and Echoes 


By WILLIAM H. CRANE 


to know, but he had a lovable nature. His fondness for 
practical jokes was sometimes a little trying. Upon the day 
he invited us to his house, he cautioned us to be sure to wear 
old clothes, so that we would be comfortable. He assured us 
that no one would be there but the family, and we would all 
romp on the lawn with the children. 

It was some ninety-odd in the shade that day. We sat on 
the lawn for a while and then Field took Barnabee and myself 
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up to his den. Here it was even hotter, and Field sug- 
gested that we take off our coats and collars, as no one 
was about. He showed us his books, some souvenirs 
from a recent trip abroad, but in spite of the fact that 
he was interesting us, the little room under the roof 
did not get any cooler. By four o’clock we were about 
wilted. We told Field that we thought that it was more 
bearable on the lawn, even in the sun. 

‘Just a minute,” he said. ‘‘I’ll see whether the family 
is ready.” 

He came back in a minute and asked us to go down- 
stairs. Tieless, collarless, coatless, Barnabee and I 
reached the foot of the stairs, to hear the buzz of much 
conversation from the living room. As 
we reached the door, he pushed us into 
the room. There were about forty la- 
dies in their summer prettiest. Field 
had invitations engraved and sent out 
for a formal reception to meet Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Clay Barnabee and Mr. 
and Mrs. W. H. Crane. We tried our 
best to put all the responsibility for the 
embarrassing situation upon Field. He 
seemed not to care. To him it was just one more joke. As 
Mrs. Crane and I were going back to town, Field went with 
us to the car. 

“Now, Ella,” he said as he shook hands with Mrs. Crane, 
“T hope that you are not angry.” 

That was the last time we ever saw Eugene Field alive. 
It was only a short time after this, when Mrs. Crane and I 
were in Indianapolis, that we received word, as I was pre- 
paring for a matinée, that Eugene Field had died that 
morning in the den where he had kept us waiting while the 
guests were assembling for our practical-joke reception. 

I remember this anniversary particularly, be- 
cause that day after the matinée, as I was tak- 
ing off my things, one of the company came and 
announced to me that I was wanted on the 
stage for a moment. So I slipped on my coat 
and walked out. There was the whole company 
assembled. The stage manager made a little 
speech and uncovered a beautiful silver loving 
cup which he presented to Mrs. Crane and my- 
self on the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of our being married. 


Jefferson's Gift of Repose 


HAVE already written of my first meeting 

with Jefferson when he came behind the scenes 
at the old Willard Hall, in Washington. Before 
that I had seen him play on the stage in a mati- 
née in Booth’s Theater, when I was still with the 
Holman Company, which is now more than sixty 
years ago. The play was Rip Van Winkle, and 
it had just begun to attain its great drawing 
power. I sat there watching the performance 
very carefully and critically. At that time I 
didn’t know very much about the theater, but 
thought I knew a great deal. Before the first act 
was half over I had come to the conclusion that 
Jefferson wasn’t trying to act because it was a 
matinée and he was saving himself for the night. 
But by the end of the act I began to feel inter- 
ested, and by the middle of the second act I 
found that he had caught me in his grip. Then I 
discovered that it was that very repose, the 
absolute lack of effort, the perfect naturalness of 
his acting, that had gripped me so thoroughly. 


(Continued on Page 139) 
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ww lHODA FAIR, beautiful, 

a} clever daughter of a 
clever mother—the 
mother, the first Rhoda 
Fair, had been the clev- 
erest confidence woman 
in the world—is in the 
land made famous by the 
She is there because a very 
charming old gentleman had suggested 
that it was a place to find peace, even to 
find oneself. And, be it known, Rhoda was 
not seeking religious atmosphere. 

Rhoda had slipped away from her old home with stolen 
jewels—not her own loot, but the loot of Jaunty Bailey, a 
fascinating crook who had visited Rhoda just after her 
mother’s funeral. 

The young woman had not decided to keep the jewels, 
nor did she regard herself as criminal; she wanted to get away 
and find herself—whether that finding be the straight way 
or a marriage with Jaunty and crime. 

On shipboard Rhoda had met the charming old gentleman, 
named Ghafir. She had met, too, an American Jew, whose 
name was famous the world over. 

Also there was Paul Dare, a professor that had been de- 
posed from his university chair because of liberalism too 
liberal for even liberals. 

In the Holy Land, Rhoda is the center of plot and counter- 
plot. Jaunty has a daring scheme in the making and Paul 
Dare, who, too, wants Rhoda to marry him, has tried to save 
Rhoda from becoming enmeshed in Jaunty’s plot. 


XIII 


ANA EFFENDI was manifestly troubled as he sat with 

Paul Dare in the upper hallway of the Hotel Galilee. 
His eyes had laid aside their perpetual twinkle, and his 
short, thick-lipped mouth neglected its quizzical smile. He 
frowned. 

‘“‘Tell me what you saw,” he directed his companion, and 
Paul described as much of the shooting of the policeman as 
he had witnessed. 

Hana Effendi shook his head. ‘‘It is not natural,’ he 
said. ‘‘Those men of mine turned the corner and came upon 
the two fellows asleep. One of them jumped upon his feet 
and fired. They were from across the Jordan, I think, but 
no cattle had been stolen. Then why were they afraid so 
that they would shoot without asking questions? It gets 
my goat. And you saw nothing more?”’ 

Paul hesitated. He had not told the policeman of his en- 
counter with Jaunty Bailey, and for some reason, obscure 
even to himself, he was reluctant to do so. There was, of 
course, no evidence that Bailey was connected with the mur- 
der; indeed, what evidence there was seemed to point to the 
impossibility of his being personally concerned with it, of his 








ELABORATE WATCH, ALMOST AS IF THEY 


Tioda C fair 


By CLARENCE BUDINGTON KELLAND 


IMustrated by Harvey Dunn 


having himself committed it. But if Bailey were called to 
the attention of the authorities it might uncover the be- 
ginning of a trail which would lead to Rhoda. 

“‘There’s something in the wind,’”” Hana Effendi said. 
“Ever since Abdullah, that bad actor, made himself to 
appear I have had growing pains. And this shooting has 
something to do with it, I think. Yes, sir, that bad egg has 
ahenon.”’ Even this last happy grouping of American argot 
had not power to lift the somberness of his manner. He 
lifted his heavy shoulders. ‘‘ Well, if there are no criminals 
in the world there are no policemen, and I am out of luck, 
what?” 


UDDENLY he got to his feet. ‘‘I cannot sit,’”’ he said. 

“I wish whatever is going to happen would get itself 
over with.”’ Then, after pacing to the window and back: 
“I told Miss Fair to stay in the house at night. I don’t 
know why, but she must. Unless someone is with her. But 
she is one to kick over the traces. I’m mos’ uneasy. Besides, 
I promised to take her some papers. Will you 
walk?” 

Side by side they traversed the narrow 
streets of the bazaar, treading the stones with 
circumspection to avoid the unpleasantness 
which might be underfoot. It was sucha night 
as one may see in Nazareth in the be- 
ginning of the month Ramadan, clear, 
with the chill of winds from snow- 
covered peaks in the air, and won- 
drously starry. Few householders 
were abroad, Christian or Mohamme- 
dan, and candlelights glowed with 
flickering yellow through screened 
upper windows, where followers of the 
Prophet took thankfully the food 
which during that month must not 
pass their lips between sunrise and sunset. 
Occasionally came a startling explosion of 
gunpowder as some firearm or other noise- 
making device was loosed, as seems to be the 
night-time custom of that Oriental Lent. The 




















WERE ACTING AS GUARDS 


two men were silent; Paul drew his light 
coat about his throat and shivered. White 
washed walls erected themselves on all 
sides, seeming in the star glow not solid 
masonry but mountain mist. 

The blue of arched doorways glowed 
mysteriously. It was indeed lovely, a night 
and a walk to stir the imagination, to 
arouse to life perceptions of beauty and 
sentiments poetic. 

They turned, twisted, climbed, de- 
scended, and so came at last to the door in 
the wooden fence which led into the court- 
yard of Joseph the carpenter, and there Hana Effendi 
rapped. It was Joseph himself who responded, his feet in 
huge, ill-fitting slippers slip-slopping over the stones, his 
emaciated body in a nightgown of knee length which since 
his illness he affected day and night. His sallow, sunken face 
lighted in welcome. 

“* Mesakum bil-kheir—good evening,” he greeted. 

“‘We are come,” said Hana Effendi, ‘‘only to ask if all is 
well with thy guest?” 


“ALL is well. She has become as a daughter to my wife. 
But she walks, after the custom of her country. It is 
an hour since she has gone.” 

“I might have known it,” said Hana Effendi ruefully. 
““Tomorrow night I shall station a man at her door—to keep 
her prisoner. Joseph, here is a bundle of newspapers fot 
Miss Fair.”’ 

But Rhoda had not been headstrong, as Hana Effendi sup- 
posed, nor had she left the house willingly. It was just after 
nightfall that she had stood beside the window in 
the parlor of the house—a high, whitewashed 
room furnished on three sides with a bench which 
ran along the walls, on the other by a hideous 
oak commode on which stood a cheap and garish 
kerosene lamp—looking idly down upon the nar- 
row street. A man, concealed by the shadows, 
became visible, apparently staring at the house, 
watching it. She was not 
pleased to recognize him 
as Abdullah. It was evi- 
dent that he had seen her. 
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for he crossed the ten feet of 
street to stand beneath the 
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window and with significant gesture to exhibit a folded 
paper which he tossed up to her. It was in Jaunty Bailey’s 
handwriting, terse, imperative, not explanatory. 


Come with the man He will show you where I am. 


That was all. 

Something within her, the spirit of adventure, the urge of 
recklessness, compelled her to obey. So she prepared for 
the street and presently found Abdullah by her side, an 
unpleasant, unsavory little man, who showed his teeth in a 
catlike grin. 

“TI walk ahead; you follow,” he said stealthily, though 
there was no need of stealth. 

Their way led back into the Haret er-Riim and to the door 
of a house which gave directly off the pavement. 

“‘He is in here,”’ said Abdullah. ‘‘Go in.” 

“No. If he is there tell him to come to the door.” 


HE man smiled, half in compliment to her caution, and 
disappeared. Presently Jaunty’s voice spoke from the 
shadows. ‘“‘It’s all right, Rhoda. I’m here.” 

She entered unhesitatingly. “‘What are you doing in 
Nazareth?”’ she asked. . 

““And you can ask that?’”’ He laughed softly. ‘You, 
nothing but you, and the very deuce of a job I had getting 
here. If you must have my secondary reason—for I’m 
sticking to my story that you are the chief one—I came to 
see how many beans your highly educated friend has spilled.” 

“Mr. Dare? What do you mean?” 

“He crashed right into the reserved seats without a ticket 
yesterday.’’ He smiled ruefully. ‘“‘And then he crashed 
right out again when we were about to invite him to stay. 
There’s more to your professor lad than a first glance dis- 
closes.”” He laughed a bit dryly. ‘‘That’s why I show a bit 
lopsided.” 

“You fought?” 

“Not exactly. We hadn’t arrived at the fighting stage— 
by the fraction of a second—when he beat us to it. Ran me 
down with his donkey and then bumped my head against 
my car, and I ceased to be present. But that’s a trifle and is 
to be taken up with him later. What I’ve got to find out is 
how loud and how long he talked.”’ 

“Not at all, I believe,”’ said Rhoda. 
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Jaunty was astonished. ‘‘Now wouldn’t 
that—nonplus you?” Jaunty’s opinion of 
Paul Dare was lifting to a higher notch, 
but the motive for silence worried him. 

“What are you planning?”’ She peered 
through the gloom into his face. ‘‘ What are 
you doing with that vermin?’”’ 

“‘Meaning Abdullah?”’ He 
chuckled. ‘‘Why, the scheme 
started with him. Something 
gorgeous.”” His voice rang 
with the sincere enthusi- 
asm of the artist. ‘‘It’s 
a perfect thing, and it’ll 
set the world by the ears 
for nine days. I'll tell 
you all about it if re - 

“Tf what, Jaunty?”’ 

“‘There is just one woman I’ll trust, Rhoda, and that is my 
wife. And I want you, my dear. That’s what I came here to 
say, dodging Arab policemen on horses all over the scenery. 
They’re buzzing like a bumblebee’s nest. But nobody knows 
I’m in this part of the country—nobody but that professor 
fellow, and he thinks I’ve gone to Jerusalem.” 

““Mr. Dare? How does he know?” 

**T saw him yesterday, back in the country. We had quite 
a talk. No, we hardly mentioned you, but I guess you were 
on both our minds. But listen, my dear. I want to tell you 
again that I love you—how I love you. Haven’t you made 
up your mind yet? I’ll be good to you, Rhoda. I'll give you 
a square deal—and heaven knows I worship you.” 





IS face was very close to hers; she could feel his breath 
warm upon her cheeks, and though his outstretched 
hands did not touch her, she knew they trembled with the 
depth and sincerity of his feeling. She was moved, shaken; 
her head swam, and she could feel herself swaying toward 


him, fascinated, overpowered, gripped by the masculinity: 


of him, by the charm and grace of him, by the desire which 
held him in its grip. 

She wondered if this thing which swept over her was love. 
For a blind moment she fancied it was. He stood silent, tense, 
waiting, hoping, letting her fight his battle for him. Had 
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+ Sop. he seized her then 
in his arms, roughly, 
masterfully, had he 
bruised her lips with 
kisses, crushed her 
body to his, swept her 
away in a torrent of 
his love, he might 
have won her thenand 
there. But Jaunty 
; Bailey, for all his pro- 
oe fession, for all his debonair reck- 
lessness, for all of that ruthlessness 
which sometimes made itself ap- 
parent, nevertheless possessed a 
gentleness, an understanding, a decency of soul which would 
not permit. He must stand and wait. 

“No,” she said faintly, ‘‘not yet, Jaunty. I don’t know. 
You must let me find out.” 















E BENT his head and was silent for a moment. “I 

thought—I hoped this was the time,”’ he said. Then, 
his voice kindling, ‘‘Such a wedding trip as we would have, 
Rhoda. I’m going to make my get-away by camel, cross to 
Bagdad, down the Gulf. We could see India, Ceylon, all the 
Orient. And the thing itself—it’s an adventure, Rhoda. 
Don’t you long for the thrill of it, the excitement of it?”’ 

“No. No. I’ve got to think it all out, Jaunty. I’ve got 
to know. I’ve got to reason about life and about myself. 
I’ve got to know about wrong and right—and if there’s a 
God. I’ve got to know. Give me time; it will do no harm. 
You don’t want me now, as I feel now. To come to you 
would be dreadful if I were to find it all a mistake, all a 
dreadful thing I had done. You wouldn’t want that.” 

“Do you want to be a commonplace household drudge, 
living from day to day with nothing more exciting than get- 
ting three meals?” 

“Possibly even that.” 

“‘Not you. You’re made for something different, I know. 
There’s something that sings in your blood just as it sings in 
mine. It can’t be smothered in a kitchen.” 


(Continued on Page 82) 












































STEALTHILY HE TRIED THE LATCH; THE DOOR 
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Now ts the Time to Budget 


ge] |OW is the time,” chirped the dynamic young Budget 
va| Fiend, ‘‘to inoculate ten million American families 
s}/ with the budget germ and bring to them greater health, 
si] wealth and happiness. One January First inoculation 
| is worth five budgeting resolutions formed at any 
P| other time. A January to January budget, faithfully 
=<! kept and adhered to, is the greatest little Christmas 
present that canloom up at the end of the year for any family.” 

“You are quite sure that you have worked out an ideal budget 
plan, a fresh and rosy one, colored with the new dawn of the new 
day?” asked the Carping Cynic. 

‘“‘T have a dozen ideal plans,’ returned the Budget Fiend. ‘‘They 
are 1926 models, based on current prices, tendencies, rates of interest 
and even the fads and fancies of the moment. ~- They are flexible and 
rangy, and should take care of every likely variation in income and 
circumstances for a dozen types of families.” 

**You include,”’ said the Carping Cynic, “‘bachelors and spinsters, 
widows and widowers, as well as brides and bridegrooms and golden 
honeymooners.” 

“‘Please be serious,”’ retorted the Budget Fiend. “A family budget 
does not include the bachelor and spinster. My budgets are home 
budgets, family budgets, beginning with the fresh young newlyweds 
and taking up to eight in family.” 

‘“Why stop at eight in family?’’ protested the Carping Cynic. 
‘‘And must the eight include Pater and Mater and six normal and 
healthy children, three boys and three girls? Don’t you include 
mothers-in-law, fathers-in-law, brothers- and sisters-in-law?” 

‘Please don’t imagine you are being humorous,” snapped the 
Budget Fiend. ‘‘In working out a budget plan, one must stick to 
common averages as it is possible to derive them from census statistics, 
price indexes, income taxes, rates of wages and salaries. The purpose 
of a budget is to provide something to plan from, to encourage system 
and order in the outlay of income. Budgets are a means of checking 
and preventing waste, a guide to saving for investment and emer- 
gency. And they must be as simple as possible, so as not to discourage 
beginners.” 











UT cannot you make them so apparently simple,’’ demanded the 
Cynic, “‘as to be wholly deceiving to beginners? Home life, even 
to newlyweds, has its complexities. I don’t recall any budgets that pro- 
vided for the bridegroom being out of a job for any length of time, 
nor do they seem to make sufficient provision for the moving habits 
of the American family. Take this migration to Florida that is going 
on. Is there any special column for that in your 1926 budget? Pos- 
sibly you go on the theory that Florida is the one state in the Union 
that is exempt from budgeting needs, as it is from income and in- 
heritance taxes.” : 

‘I have endeavored to impress upon you,” retorted the Budget 
Fiend, ‘“‘that a budget must disregard extraordinary circumstances. 
Nor is it likely that a family that is profiting by the faithful adherence 
to a budget plan will rush off to Florida until it has attained to 
sufficient affluence to allow for such a luxury.” 

“Is it your judgment, then,” observed the Cynic, ‘‘that practically 
every average American family, with reasonably good luck, might in 
the course of time budget its way to Florida? That should be of sen- 
sational interest to the boomers down there, as I doubt if they are 
looking forward to more than ten million population by 1930, about 
half of them living in hotels and half in Spanish and Italian bungalows. 
If you can devise a safe and dependable budget that will assure a 
winter vacation in the subtropics, a great fortune awaits you.” 


“Again allow me to remark,” said the Budget Fiend icily, “that 
your flippancy fails either to amuse or interest me. I suppose you 
would find something to mock at in a paid-up life-insurance policy or 
a savings account that would fend off want and misery. The budget 
idea has been assailed by would-be comedians ever since it was first 
proposed, but it has flourished rather than diminished in spite of—or 
because of—such froth and blither. All budgeting progress has been 
made in a spirit of great earnestness and sobriety. Those who have 
failed at budgeting are the feather-headed ones who would fail at 
most anything. Is there anything hilarious in the fact that the 
United States Government is now saving hundreds of millions a year 
by means of the budget; that states, cities, counties and even villages 
are being forced to adopt the budget? Where would any of our great 
industries be without the aid of budget plans and scientific accounting? 
I think I may safely proclaim that a great share of the present pros- 
perity of the United States of America is due to the prevalence and 
spread of the budgeting idea. And if you want the reverse of the 
picture, take heed of the present chaotic conditions in France, chiefly 
because they cannot balance her budget.”’ 


ORGIVE me,” said the Carping Cynic. ‘‘I see that my frivolity 

is mistimed. I must confess ignorance of the fact that the suc- 
cess of budgeting was essentially such a profound and solemn affair. I 
was of the opinion that it made allowance for a smile or two in the 
course of its carrying on. Yousee, I happen to be acquainted with one 
or two families who have made a success of their budgeting, and got 
some joy out of it at the same time. They have done this by adding 
two unusual columns to the stereotyped form. One is called a Calamity 
Column and the other a Horseshoe Column. In the Calamity Column 
you will find a record of unlooked-for extravagances, accidents, pro- 
longed visits of relatives with abnormal appetites, unhappy invest- 
ments on the advice of great financiers in the family, costly mischief 
on the part of the children, item after item of what seemed little 
tragedies at the time, but which in retrospect developed their comic 
side. In the Horseshoe Column they jotted down whatever of good 
luck accrued in the course of the year. It might be a generous check 
from some more prosperous relative, or a bonus or a prize earned by 
some member of the family. It contained references to the sunny 
disposition of the head of the family if it should be prolonged through 
as many as three mornings of any one week. There were items of the 
kindness or generosity of the neighbors, records of the willing help- 
fulness of any of the children. I suppose it was all unscientific, and 
had no proper place in a really practical budget, but it certainly made 
good reading at the énd of the year, and enthused every member of 
the family to keep it going.” 

“‘T see no serious objections,’”’ commented the Budget Fiend, ‘‘to 
such supplemental columns in the budget, provided they do not de- 
tract too much from the serious purpose of the general plan. Per- 
sonally I feel that any frivolity allowed to creep into a budget is likely 
to ruin it.” 

“Should the wife or the husband keep the budget?’’ asked the 
Cynic. ‘I have never had this made quite clear to me, and I know 
of a good many wives who to all appearances seem to have reduced 
their husbands to a budgeted frazzle.”” 

““A family budget should be kept by both husband and wife,” 
pronounced the Budget Fiend. “It should be partnership book- 
keeping on a fifty-fifty basis. If there is too much dominance on 
either side the budget can never be more than a partial success.” 

“In that case,”’ sighed the Cynic, “‘it has still a pretty hard road 
to travel.” 
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at a group of distinguished and 

well-informed men and to hear them 
talk about a matter in which you your- 
self were profoundly interested and in which 
they had wide experience, would you not 
jump at the opportunity? The subject is nar- 
cotic addiction; and the reason it comes so 
close home to us is because of our natural 
horror of any habit that makes men cease to 
be inside their own control, that robs men of 
that proud power to boast that they are the 
pilots of their own deeds, and therefore some- 
thing less than men; shackled souls. It is an 
international subject, this of opium and co- 
caine, that has its beginning in countries far 
beyond the seas, and that yet by use and 
abuse is brought to our very doorsteps, a na- 
tional and an international problem; so here 
was Dr. Hugh S. Cumming, Surgeon-General 
of the United States Public Health Service, 
who not only has his hand on our own country, 
state by state, but also on our foreign con- 
tacts, since his assistants, half doctors and 
half diplomats, are stationed in every great 
port that fringes the oceans of the world. 

It is a social problem, and so here was a 
skilled statistician. It always seems an out- 
rage to call a fellow man by a name you have 
to stutter over, like “‘statistician,’’ for Doctor 
Oberteuffer’s job is to study us, the people, 
and then, because there are so many of us, he 
puts us in groups and numbers us, but he does 
not seem to forget that every one of us is hu- 
man. It is a medical question, so here were 
Doctor Du Merz and Doctor Kolb, both of the 
Hygienic Laboratory of our National Health 
Service. It is a governmental problem, so 
here was Colonel Nutt, head of the Narcotic 
Division of the Internal Revenue. It is a 
criminal question, so here was Dr. Carlton 
Simon, speaking for the Narcotic Bureau of 
New York City. 

Doctor Simon has himself not only handled 
twenty thousand drug users and sellers and 
sent thirteen thousand of them to prison, but 
has at the finger tips of his mind all the facts 
concerning seven hundred cities in our own 
land and of twenty-seven lands overseas. 


|: YOU had a chance to “listen in”’ 


cA Panoramic Story 


HESE are the credentials of the men to 

whom I am introducing you. They were 
gathered in alittle room at the headquarters of 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs not 
so many months ago, facing a small assembly 
of about thirty of us women to tell us the ele- 
ments of what they know about this subject 
that is stirring us all over the land, fostered 
by magazines and newspapers and once in a 
while by a tragedy that hits us squarely be- 
tween the eyes out of our own experience. 
Doctor Cumming had brought them to us and 
put them into a frame of mind to talk frankly 
and to answer the questions with which we 
bombarded them out of our interest. 

The story became a kind of panorama, flash- 
ing out in many colors and shapes as each of 
the men told the tale of his particular interest. 
We saw the bending backs of picturesque Ori- 
entals over the fields of brilliant poppies in 
China, in India, in Persia, in Turkey, and, 


“Dope” 


By ALICE AMES WINTER 
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alas, of late years, in Europe also as she joined 
in the profitable farming in Serbia and Croa- 
tia and among the Slovenes. We saw far-off 
financial and even governmental interests wink- 
ing at and sometimes protecting this big money 
getter. And we saw the “little man’? who 
knew no other way of earning his living and 
must be helped to other means than this of 
raising poppies, ways less menacing to human 
well-being. This is one of the international 
phases of the intricate puzzle. 


Drugs That Drive Men (raz 


HE cruder grades of opium are not manu- 

factured into the heroin and morphine that 
come to this Western World, but are used for 
smoking and chewing in China and India and 
Persia where they are raised; and if we count 
out such small quantities as are used in medi- 
cine, all the rest that is grown in the world 
and not consumed in the countries that pro- 
duced it, so far as the best study of experts 
can determine, would provide for the evil 
needs of less than four hundred thousand 
addicts in all Europe, North and South Amer- 
ica and Australasia, so that if we suppose that 
the United States, being the best supplied with 
money of any land, can afford to buy more 
largely than any other country—at least so far 
as dollars are concerned—it is not hard to be- 
lieve that we have more than a third of the ad- 
dicts of all the Western World. 

This is bad enough, but not so bad as we 
have sometimes been told. 

Of cocaine there is more to be accounted for. 
Cocaine, you know, is the drug that drives 
men crazy when they get it. Morphine and 
heroin, opium derivatives, are the drugs that 
drive men crazy when they don’t get them. 

It is less than thirty years since this country 
began to rouse itself to the menace, and some of 
the states then began to institute mild control 
measures, and twenty years ago the Federal 
Government commenced to attack our patent 
medicines containing dope. Up to that time, 
if you had asore throat or a digestive upset, you 
might buy the sure cure offered in a marvelous 
bottle, and before you knew it find yourself, 
all unsuspecting, tied to buying that bottle— 
or the essential substance of it—perhaps for 
the rest of your life, under penalties that you 
dare not think about. 

Up to ten years ago there was nothing to 
deter one from going to the corner drug store 
and satisfying his desires for narcotics. The 
Pure Food Act put a sharp stop to that kind 
of medicine. The Harrison Act then wiped 
out the distribution of opium and cocaine and 
their derivatives, except for medical purposes 
on the prescription of a physician, and pub- 
lic opinion stood firmly behind the administra- 
tion of these laws. Nowadays the United 
States Government controls all lawful bring- 
ing in of these drugs, allows only as much as 
seems necessary for medicinal purposes, keeps 
strict watch of them after they arrive. Only 
five manufacturers are licensed to extract the 
alkaloids—in which form opium and cocaine 


are chiefly used—and every producer, 
compounder, retail dealer and doctor is 
checked up. Legitimate importation, it 
is interesting to note, has greatly gone 
down in the past years, as doctors themselves 
are using opiates less and less. The use of 
heroin has been forbidden in our Army and 
Navy by the surgeons-general of these services, 
and many hospitals have cut it out altogether. 

But in the last paragraph one has to empha- 
size the word “legitimate.” There remains 
the smuggler. There remain all the horror and 
fear that hang on his trail; wretchedness, deg- 
radation, poverty, crime. And it is his sub- 
stratum, that underworld of evil, that we fear. 
What does it mean to our daily life, our chil- 
dren, the fabric of society and order? 

First, let us get it out of our heads that all 
addicts are criminals, a worthless and de- 
graded crew for whoin we need to have neither 
sympathy nor consideration—if there are any 
human beings for whom we need have neither 
sympathy nor consideration. The testimony 
of expert physicians, with vast experience in 
treating drug addicts, is full of stories of de- 
cent people who have slipped into a physical 
abyss—doctors, lawyers, mothers, who are 
trying to play their parts as good citizens, do- 
ing their duty in the world under an awful and 
often wholly concealed handicap that most of 
us, thank heaven, cannot conceive. 


“Temperamental ” Users 


OMETIMES they are the victims of medical 
treatment, but not often. Generally they 
have gone through a great period of mental or 
physical stress, for which they tried to get re- 
lief by taking the opiate to benumb their pain 
and keep them going; and before they knew it 
they found themselves slaves to something 
that entered their bodies and dominated their 
wills and every corporeal process. Generally 
they are what we call ‘‘temperamental’’ peo- 
ple, which means high-strung, nervous, easily 
upset. Temperament does not necessarily 
mean danger. Genius in art, in social service, 
yes, even in religion, often goes with tempera- 
ment, and out of its supersensitiveness the rest 
of us get new insight and push. The right 
kind of temperamental people are high lights. 
The pity of it is that we do not save such from 
twisting their easily bent natures toward fail- 
ure instead of success. 

Such patients, these physicians believe, are 
entitled to the wisest kind of medical help. 
Their addiction is a condition that calls not 
only for a physician’s skill but also for his 
backing of their own passionate wills, so that 
they may be supported through the torment of 
body and mind which is the purgatory of all 
those that throw off the habit. Such people 
are not our menace except that even good peo- 
ple who become the victims of the drug habit 
are constantly in danger of being drawn down 
toward that lurking underworld that will sat- 
isfy their destroying need. ‘‘Taken before the 
habit fastens its grip on the nerve strings of its 
victim, the effect of the narcotic is soothing, 
stimulating, excitingly pleasurable. Once the 
habit becomes master and has fastened deep 


(Continued on Page 114) 
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S=a\HE Family has dipped 
| fag] deeply into The Un- 
Men} earthly by now. It 


hid 
Bes Keaa| knows why our new 


Fees 


cia satees) ROBERT HICHENS serial 
is causing the discussion we felt 
sure it would provoke when we be- 
gan it last month. 
They live for us, these men and 







































women of a cathedral town, of Lon- 





don’s Mayfair and Geneva. One 
does not wonder that the author 
took two years to complete his re- 
lentless but heartening study of 
what may be done with life after 
it has gone awry. 

There is truth in every line of 
this tale—blunt, stark truth. Yet 
there is hope also at the end of the 
passage—not the too familiar pot 
of gold at the foot of a fiction 
rainbow, but honest hope which 
has a logical reason for being. 

Hichens was sixty-one years old 
last November. He was thirty-one when The Green Car- 
nation, a slender volume, took London by storm in 1894. 
It was impertinent satire, with Oscar Wilde the chief target 
at which an unknown’s shafts were aimed. Anonymity 
vanished for Hichens after the success of this daring book, 
which spared scarcely one prominent literary or social per- 
sonage. But it was not his first. He had achieved The 
Coastguard’s Secret when only seventeen. 

Robert Hichens is the son of a Kentish clergyman. He 
was educated at Clifton College, Tunbridge Wells and at 
the Royal College of Music. He published a few songs, but 
became interested in short-story creation, finally deciding 
to abandon music for authorship. And since 1894 he has 
averaged a book each twelvemonth. A goodly part of every 
year he spends in Switzerland. When you reach the Swiss 
chapters in The Unearthly you will feel the zest of an Eng- 
lishman who knows that little country as well as a native. 

It is not easy to induce Hichens to talk about himself. In 
a letter to Grant Overton a few months ago he said: 

““My methods of writing are ordinary enough. I work 
every morning directly after breakfast and usually again 
every evening. Sometimes till late. I can write anywhere 
if I have a quiet room. A great deal of my work has been 
done in hotels. 

“‘T seldom take a holiday, though I often travel. But I 
work wherever I go. I am a great believer in games as a 
help to health and so to good work. I play either tennis 
or golf most days when I am home.” 

Meager—the above. Quite inadequate for the subject, 
we agree. Let us turn to the second installment of The 
Unearthly in this issue. We shall not find inadequacy there. 





GGIE’S hiding place, which MARION ELIZABETH WATSON 

describes so vividly in Ball-Footed Kas, is the by-product 

of a memory which simply would not 
vanish. 

“‘One of my earliest recollections,’ says 
Miss Watson, ‘‘reveals me as a small-for- 
her-age infant who in her grandmother’s 
house abandoned a tantrum in the mid- 
dle, crept under the piano to the dark 
retreat behind it and, after an interval, 
emerged inquiring, ‘Is the cyclone over?’ 

“On my fourth birthday I entered 
kindergarten, a disillusioning experience. 
Instead of sitting at a desk and owning 
a wooden pencil box, I learned that I 
was expected to paste colored circles on 
paper, weave mats and play a game in 
which I was to flap my arms and pretend 
to be a bird. Already a reader of several 
books and a printer of my name and the 
alphabet, I graced the kindergarten 
moodily for a year, always, however, 
holding firmly aloof from its childish 
pastimes. 

“When I began to write, at the age of 
seven, my disposition improved. Four 
notebooks were filled with stories aver- 
aging sixty words in length, stories in 
which bad children met deservedly bad 
ends—and good children fared no better. 

“My ninth summer was spent in a 
remarkable house at Simsbury, Connect- 
icut. Neglected terraces extended down 





CONSTANCE DREXEL 


actual writing for publication be- 
gan only ten yearsago. When the 
war broke out I was living in 
France with my mother and sister, 
I was one of the first American 
women to volunteer as a Red 
Cross nurse, serving in a French 
hospital at Deauville in 
the summer of 1914, 
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Our C family Album 


to a ditch filled with tiger lilies—once a portion of the 
Northampton-New Haven Canal. Here I began to work 
in very serious-minded fashion—trying to enlarge my vo- 
cabulary by eight words a day, ‘bending’ a story’s plot to 
include the day’s allotment of words, and rewriting sen- 
tences scores of times. 

“Tt being necessary—by the summer of 1919—to learn 
whether or not I really had any ability, I studied short-story 
writing at Columbia University under Dr. Blanche Colton 
Williams. Doctor Williams’ personality and her method 
of teaching fundamental facts, not a formula, had marked 
effects. THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL accepted my first fic- 
tion, Blue Battalin—Transformer. 

““My constant aim is to build a story ‘as tight and spare as 
a barrel; no loose ends of verbiage sticking out; not a touch 
in it but is organic; almost every speech earning its position 
thrice over—explaining something past, expressing some- 
body’s character, and helping the action on.’ And I find—to 
quote C. E. Montague again, ‘to achieve lucidity is like 
carving the Commandments on a threepenny bit.’ I hope 
sometime to write a story of the quality of Joseph Herge- 
sheimer’s Flower of Spain. 

“Frank friends deplore a certain ‘grimness’ in my work. 
If it is there, I have no explanation for it. I have always 
lived with three persons singularly gifted with humor and 
gayety—my mother, my father, and one of my favorite 
aunts, Caroline Wooding Riley. 

““My usual hours for writing are those immediately fol- 
lowing midnight. Teaching restricts these hours to an aver- 
age of six a week. This item is added for the encouragement 
of other beginners who cannot devote their entire time to 
creative work. 

“My interests? A fairly long list—America between i810 
and 1865 and between 1880 and 1890, precious stones, super- 
stitions, tree lore, folk tales, unfamiliar 
facts about people in history. 

“‘Andif the Family is at all interested 
in what a hopeful author does by way of 
diversion, let me catalogue, among pleas- 
ures past and present, attending Yale- 
Army football games, the Charter Oak 
races, O. Henry dinners, driving a car 
when it runs smoothly, being ‘taken out’ 
by my dog Flip, skating and watching 
marionettes. 

“Finally, I fancy I am what might 
be called ‘a typical New Englander.’ I 
was born in Hartford, Connecticut, and 
there is Puritan and Scotch-Irish twined 
about my family. Connecticut still 
claims me. I have lived in Hartford ever 
since the nursery days when, all unknow- 
ing, I was preparing to write Ball-Footed 
Kas by creeping under grandmother’s 
piano.” 


ONSTANCE DREXEL has done an 

excellent bit of reporting in her Bring- 

ing Up a Royal Family. In discussing 

her interview with the Queen of Spain 
the other day she said: 

“T always wanted to write, and while 

I was attending school in four different 

countries I felt somehow that I was 

being trained tothatend. However, my 








When I came back to 
Paris late in December 
of that same year, I held 
a firm conviction — | 
still hold it—that women 
were even heavier suf- 
ferers from war than men. I put 
this feeling into some magazine 
articles—I had begun to write for 
publication. 

“When a group of American 
women, lead by Jane Addams, de- 
cided to accept the call of the 
women of Holland for an Inter- 
national Woman’s Congress at The 
Hague in April, 1915, I offered to send cable dispatches to 
the New York Tribune. They said I might. This was my 
first journalistic experience. 

“During the Paris Peace Conference I wrote daily signed 
articles, cabled to the United States and also published in 
the European edition of the Chicago Tribune. I worked 
with the leaders of the International Woman Suffrage Alli- 
ance and the International Council of Women, who suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the woman’s equality clause, Paragraph 
3 of Article 7 in the Covenant of the League of Nations. 
When the Peace Treaty was signed I made a trip to Czecho- 
Slovakia and Poland as a guest of these two governments to 
study the rdle of women in these new nations. Returning 
to America I rejoined the staff of the Public Ledger in 1920 
to follow through the end of the campaign for suffrage. 

“The next step was Washington. Having won the vote, 
what would women do with it? In January, 1921, I was 
assigned by the Public Ledger to find out. I went to Wash- 
ington as the first woman political correspondent, remaining, 
with the exception of summers in Europe and Septembers 
at the Assembly of the League of Nations in Geneva, 
until 1923. The most notable achievements of women during 
that period were the campaign for and final passage of the 
Sheppard-Towner Bill and their participation in the Wash- 
ington Conference for the Limitation of Armaments. 

“‘T should have preferred to continue my journalistic work 
covering the interests of women in politics, but frankly, they 
were not doing enough to make it worth while. So I have en- 
larged my scope of writing, spending at least half of each year 
in Europe, where I am particularly interested in following the 
League of Nations. Perhaps you will also see me writing fic- 
tion some day, or an account of my journalistic experiences.” 


AST January we published an article, Masterless Wives 
and Divorce, by Ruth Scott Miller. ‘‘I have read this 
and find it very interesting,’’ writes Judge Ben B. Lindsey, 
of Denver’s Juvenile and Family Court, who was quoted by 
Miss Miller. “‘Permit me, however, to call your attention 
to a passage which erroneously attributes to me the view 
‘that marriage, as an institution, is obsolete.’ I have never 
taken that position. I do, however, believe that many of 
our traditional notions are tending to make the institution, 
as we have inherited it from the past, unworkable under our 
present social order, and that it is a mistake for us to cling 
to such traditions with superstitious reverence regardless 
of whether they meet the pragmatic test or not. 

“‘T think the institution of marriage will gradually change 
to meet a changing need. How extensive the change will be, 
nobody can say. I believe that it will finally take a more 
radical form than anything suggested in your article. But 
to say that marriage may change gradually to a basis which 
would not be sanctioned by our present customs is not to 
say that marriage, as an institution, is obsolete. 

“Marriage, I think, would retain, through all changes of 
outward form, its present fundamental feature of being a 
true and presumably enduring love between one man and 
one woman. But changes in our conception of divorce, 
changes in the economic status of women, changes in our 
views about such matters as birth control and eugenics, 
together with changes in our present, almost purely theo- 
logical conception of marriage—a thing which has little to 
do with a true religious conception of it—would all combine 
to change marriage in ways that would enable it better tc 
fulfill its possibilities. I suggest, then, a true and presumably 
enduring love between one man and one woman.” 
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Why are we sure you'll like this soup? 


It is not just a matter of our own 
opinion or our own taste. In the 
famous Campbell’s kitchens—the 
largest of their kind in the world— 
skilled French chefs blend this soup 
with a nicety born of life-long 
experience. They are artists in 
pleasing the sense of taste. 





















But there is an even greater judge 
—the public. And a soup to win the 
popularity of Campbell’s Vegetable 
Soup, must be known and liked by 
millions of people! 

Vegetables. Beef. Cereals. Herbs. 
Seasoning. Thirty-two different 
ingredients. All blended into the 
world’s favorite Vegetable Soup! 


21 kinds 


12 cents a can 
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Smith Family, know just how he 
g#| feels, being forced to work on a 
budget. On the first of January, 





ence to one of those New Year’s resolutions, 
began to budget the household expense. 
Now, just one year later, we are taking ac- 
count of stock. 

All in all, we got by pretty well. We like 
the idea well enough to continue for another 
year. But there were weeks when our budget 
assaulted us with a loaded club and made 
us wonder whether perhaps the mental an- 
guish of the budget system isn’t too great. 

In essence, there is no difference whatever 
between running the Smith Family and run- 
ning a government. If more voters could 
get that into their heads, we could have a 
more economical government. 

To come down to cases, our budget has 
enabled us to check up a lot of leaks. Also, 
it has pointed the way to some economies 
which haven’t hurt us a bit. You know, of 
course, the rudiments of the budget idea. 
You first set down your expected income. With me, that was 
easy. I am on salary, and I had no expectation that the 
salary would be increased during 1925. Once in a while I 
have a chance to turn a few extra dollars; but we didn’t 
count on those. We agreed that any extra earnings should 
go into the savings bank. We would live within the salary. 

We own our home, so we figured our 
mortgage interest, taxes, water rates 
and property depreciation in terms of 
rent. When it came to the food budget, 
all we could do was make an esti- aa 
mate of what our table averaged ae 
to cost in 1924, and add a couple “4 SR 
of dollars a week to that, to allow \\ M 
for the children being older and » 
food slightly higher. On this item 
we have been gratifiedtodiscover ./ 
that our estimate was too high. ry 
I think this is accounted for I 
wholly by our 200-by-80 garden, Wt 
which has rewarded my hoe %}''' 
swinging beyond my expecta- Ai 
tions—perhaps beyond my 
deserts. 

I never realized before what 
a bounteous mistress Nature is, 
if you are polite to her. 

In spite of doing more enter- 
taining than ever before, that lit- 
tle backyard garden never once 
failed to come through. 

Clothes for the whole family worked out almost exactly 
according to budget, except that I had to give up the dream 
of a new fall suit. 

The item on our budget which ditched us was that of 
Amusements and Incidentals. I believe Uncle Sam’s bud- 
getary bunion is the Army and the Navy. Ours is certainly 
Amusements and Incidentals. Under that head we put vaca- 
tion, upkeep of our automobile, theaters, books—fiction— 
joy rides, and the like. It’s a funny thing, friends, that the 
dog you’re afraid of is not the one that finally sinks his teeth 
in your calf. We were not afraid of Amusements and Inci- 
dentals when we made up our budget. The item we shud- 
dered at was Medical Expenses and Dentistry. We pondered 
over that one a long time, and finally doubled our first esti- 
mate, to be on the safe side. Medical Expenses and Dentistry 
stayed well within the appropriation. Whereas Amusements 
and Incidentals took a flying start along in April, and it was 
November before we could even catch up with its dust. 
Amusements and Incidentals ate up parts of every other ap- 
propriation, and licked its chops and yammered for more. 









INVESTMENT 


ELL, we are not repining about it. We’ve all had a 

good time. But we havea hunch that Amusements and 
Incidentals are the weakness of that sterling Middle Class to 
which the politicians every two years refer with burbling 
and bombilating bunk. Several times during the summer 
our sumptuous-looking secondhand car, which we bought 
“‘as is,” proved to be mostly ‘‘as was.” That car has ten- 
derer insides than a toy Boston terrier. And a curious thing 
about it is that nothing ever happens to it which can be 
repaired without removing most of the parts. I wish it 


ASIDE FROM THE SENTI- 
MENTAL VIEW, WE THINK 
CHILDREN ARE A GREAT 
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would lose a wheel now and then, or get Pott’s fracture of 
the fender. But no. The only kind of troubles our car has 
require twenty-three hours of labor on the part of the garage 
mechanic and three new parts which can only be had by 
express from Wupseenoka, Michconsin, where the original 
mechanical error was committed. 

Yes, that automobile is certainly an enemy to our budget’s 
health! But it has given us a good time, and I’m not sure it 
isn’t worth all it cost, and it cost too much. Several times 
during the year we said fervently, ‘“‘We’ll not run a car 
another year. We can’t afford it.” 

We meant it. But the flesh is weak. Besides, our friends 
the Campbells told us something one evening which gave 
us a new spasm of thought. 


E HAD just been looking over the garage man’s 

bill that evening the Campbells came to dinner. 
The Campbells hadn’t any car that year, and I was 
saying to them enviously: ‘‘ Well, you people are in 
luck. You have enough strength of character to resist 
temptation. Without one of these gasoline crutches, 
you can save a little money.” 

Campbell looked at his wife, and they both grinned. 
“Yes, we can, but we don’t,” replied Mrs. Campbell. 
“Don’t ask us! We don’t know. All we know is that 
we got rid of our car because it was costing us too 
much. We figured that it cost us a minimum of five 
hundred dollars a year, including depreciation. All 
right, we got rid of it. Now, logically, we ought to 
have the five hundred dollars this year to show for it, 
hadn’t we?” I nodded. 

“Well, we haven’t five hundred cents of it.” 

“cc But ee. 

“Yes, that’s what we say: But —— Where is it?” 
“Well, you must have spent the money for something 
else.” 

“Of course we did. But for what? We can’t remember. 
Well, that’s the difference between spending it on a car which 
you can remember, or on something you can’t remember. 
And we’ve missed the car, 
too, I’ll say. We're going to 
get another this year, aren’t 
we, Aleck?” 


HIS brings up an interest- 
ing question: Is thrift al- 
ways a good thing? In other 
words, is thrift always thrift? Pit 
During the war a terrible lot uA} 
of applesauce was talked and \" 
written about thrift. You 
were supposed to save onion 
skins for fuel and potato par- 
ings for soup, and all that. 
Those were the hectic days 
when all Germans were murderers, 
all Belgians were heroes, and every- 
body else not specifically catalogued 
was probably a spy. 
I wonder how many people really 
learned thrift during that rice-flour 
and barley-doughnuts period? And 








WHEN I TOLD HIM I HAD FOUR CHILDREN 
HE CRIED, “‘GREAT SCOTT! FOUR HOSTAGES 
TO FORTUNE!” 
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OUR SECONDHAND 
CAR, WHICH WE 
BOUGHT ‘‘AS IS,’’ 
PROVED TO BE 
MOSTLY ‘‘AS WAS’”’ 


what is thrift anyway? The greatest propa- 
gandist for thrift who ever lived in this 
country, Ben Franklin, bragged of the fact 
that he was able to retire from business at 
the age of thirty-nine, and never worked a 
lick at his trade afterward. Evidently thrift 
has north and south poles somewhere. Ben, 
of course, did a handsome thing. He dedi- 
cated the rest of his life to fine public service. 

Anyway, it is beginning to dawn on Mary 
and me that saving, without a definite and 
worthwhile end in view, is not necessarily 
thrift at all. And some kinds of thrift defeat 
their own ends. 


’"M THINKING of Dick Connell when I 

say that. I bumped into him the other 

night just as I was hustling for the train. I 

hadn’t seen him since we were in school, 

and when he asked me if I couldn’t dine with 

him at his hotel that night I couldn’t well re- 

fuse. He was leaving for the West next day. 

Over the coffee we revealed ourselves a little. 

When I told him I had four children, he cried, 

“Great Scott! Four hostages to fortune!” 

I got that allusion. He didn’t sneer, but there was a touch 

of irony init. ‘‘Four hostages to fortune.’’ Dick went on 

to say that he was still a bachelor. He hadn’t seen his way 

clear to take on a family, and now, of course, it was too late. 

He admitted that though he lived well, he had little besides 
his insurance to show for years of work. 

Well, Dick’s thrift told him not to acquire a wife and 

a possible family. Candidly, there is a good deal of that 

sort of thrift. Folks don’t see how they can support more 

than one child, or two children at most. Can’t do them 

justice, really. Some people are quite honest in this belief. 

Well, Mary and I give our testimony for what it is worth 

on this point. Aside from the sentimental view, we think 

children are a great investment. We think the thriftiest 

thing a man can do is to have a larger family than he thinks 

he can support. If he is the right sort, he will discover nine 

times out of ten that his earning power will increase to meet 

the demand. He will find himself to be a bigger chap than he 

thought. 


HEN Katherine was born I was working under an office 

manager who was as hard-boiled as a cash register. He 
was fair, but he dreaded sentiment. About three months 
after Katherine’s advent, the office manager stopped at my 
desk and said, ‘‘Smith, I’ve recommended you for a raise. I 
think you ought to have it.” 

I got the raise. 

After I got it, I went to the office manager and thanked 
him, mumbling something about its being mighty decent of 
him to take into consideration that my family obligations 
had increased. He stared at me a moment, mystified. Then 
he said, ‘‘Oh, yes, Ido remember now. That’s right. A girl, 
wasn’t it? But let me tell you, Smith, that wasn’t my reason. 
No; I couldn’t see that as good business. The fact is, your 
work began to sit up and take notice, about four months ago, 
and you’ve proved that you’re no yes-man.”’ 

I’m as sure as shooting that Katherine got me that raise. 
Why not? Anewresponsibility was dropped on me, and I had 
to rise to meet it. I didn’t reason about it at all. Each one 

of our four children has added dollars to my envelope 
in just that way. Dochildren pay? I’ll say they do—in 
dollars, as well as in finer 
ways. I’mnot sure, on some- 
what the same basis, that my 
squint-eyed wheezy auto- 
mobile doesn’t have the ef- 
fect of keeping me on my 
toes. I’ve been thinking 
lately that, within reason, a 
///, . manwhospendsa little more 
f- than he thinks he should, is 
ff playing the game safer than 
he knows. Anyway the near 
future will tell the story. If 
his income doesn’t jump to 
meet his imprudence, then 
he was right —he was spend- 
dpe ing more than he should. In 
aah that case, the horns must be 
pulled in. Back to johnny- 
cake and milk gravy. 
JOHN SMITH. 
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THE LAKE PLACID CLUB has been called “a, 
University Club in the wilderness.” It numbers among” 
its guests some of the most distinguished men @ 
women in America. It is unique in this ‘our 
rivalling, in its wonderful winter sports, 
Alpine resorts of St. Moritz and Chamonix. 

Among 208 women interviewed this season at Lake 
Placid Club, Woodbury’s was more than seven times 
as popular as any other soap. 








RILLIANT, rosy, laughing faces, soft, 
smooth as flowers in their setting of 
snow and ice— 


Women with the perfection of out-door 
beauty—they flock year by year to the Lake 
Placid Club, unsurpassed throughout the 
world for its winter sports. 


Straight from the tropical warmth of — 
their town houses—from the hot-house air” 
of ball-rooms—to a land of frost and wind, 
of crystal cold; out all day skating, skiing, 
toboganning, making a plaything of winter; 
how do these women manage to keep their 
skin soft and smooth, exquisite in spite of 
exposure to the dry Adirondack winds? 


We asked 208 women guests at the Lake 
Placid Club what toilet soap they found best 
for the care of their skin. 


Keeps their skin soft and smooth all winter 


Nearly two-thirds answered that they use 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap because of its won- 
derful effect in keeping their skin in good con- 
dition in spite of the out-door exposure. 


These were some of their own comments— 


. ! find it most helpful in this climate, especially in 
ie winter, when the air is so drying to the skin.” 


“It seems to protect my skin from the effects 
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of out-doors, keeping it very smooth.” 
“Tt keeps my skin so soft.” 


“The only satisfactory soap for the face I’ve 
ever used.” 


“T never could use soap on my face until I 
used Woodbury’s. Other soaps always left my 
skin smarting and uncomfortable.” 


In addition to the outstanding number of women who 
use Woodbury’s because it keeps their skin soft and smooth, 
fully one-half said they find it helpful in overcoming 
common skin defects such as blackheads, excessive oiliness, 
blemishes, enlarged pores, and sallowness. 


Why Woodbury’s is perfect 
for the skin 


A skin specialist worked out the formula by 
‘which Woodbury’s is made. This formula 
« not only calls for absolutely pure ingredients. 

”” 6It also demands greater refinement in the 
{Sm manufacturing process than is commercially 


At the LAKE PLACID Club 


133 Women Guests say they this 


To keep a Sensitive Skin smooth and soft 


Tue Fottowinc Woopsury TREATMENT used once 
@ day is just what a tender skin needs to keep it attrac- 
tive and resistant. . . . Dip a soft washcloth in warm 
water and hold it to the face. Do this several times. 
Then make a light warm water lather of Woodbury’s 
_ Facial Soap and dip your cloth in it until the cloth is 
“fluffy” with the soft, white lather. Rub this lathered 
cloth gently over your skin until the pores are thoroughly 
cleansed. Rinse with clear cool water and dry carefully. 


possible with ordinary toilet soap. In merely handling a 
cake of Woodbury’s one notices this extreme fineness. 


Every Woodbury user recognizes something individual 
and unique in the feeling of Woodbury’s on her skin; mild, 
soothing, and yet tonic and gently stimulating. The most 
tender skin is benefited by the daily use of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap. : . . 


Around each cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap is wrapped 
a booklet containing special cleansing treatments for over- 
coming common skin defects. A 25c¢ cake lasts a month 
or six weeks. 

Within a week or ten days after beginning to use Wood- 
bury’s you will see an improvement in your complexion. 
Get your Woodbury’s today and begin tonight the treat- 
ment your skin needs! 
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Chosen for BEAUTY... . 
Laid for PERMANENCE 


VERY happy housewife calls the room 

you see pictured above, her “‘Jaspé living- 

room.” For her, that name implies an achieve- 
ment in home decoration. 

She had moved her furniture about, it seems, 
since time began, hoping to catch that elusive 
arrangement which says “‘at home.” Yet .. . 
a shabby, footworn floor scowled at every 
effort. True, a new floor might help—but 
there’s the expense, the bother—and how long 
would it /ook new? 


A decorator suggests Armstrong’s 


Then a decorator friend whispered a thought 
to her. A new floor far prettier than any floor 
she ever dreamed of. . . one that will never 
scar or track. . . and unbelievably moderate 
in price? Well—she’d see next time she went 
shopping. 

What a surprise! Scores of surprises! As 
she looked at the many rich patterns of mod- 
ern floors of Armstrong’s Linoleum, she im- 
agined her living-room transformed. A softly 
rippled Jaspé in gray was just made for that 
room. She saw her fine rugs laid on its lustrous 


surface. She saw her furniture brightened by 
its colorful glow. She saw—success! 


Well might she be proud! 


With scarcely any bother her new floor was 
cemented in place over a lining of builders’ 
deadening felt. It took but a day. That was 
years ago. Now time has told her that the rich 
beauty of her “‘Jaspé living-room” floor will 
last as long as the furniture in this room—as 
long as the house itself. 


You can do it too 


The joy of creating unusually attractive rooms 
can be yours too. Hazel Dell Brown, in charge 
of our Bureau of Interior Decoration, will 
gladly help you work out color schemes based 
on linoleum floors of pattern and color par- 
ticularly suited to your home. Just describe 
the room or rooms you would like to make over. 
Mrs. Brown will then send you special color 
set-ups suggesting floor patterns, draperies, and 
wall effects. This service is free. Just write to 
Armstrong Cork Company, Linoleum Division, 
896 Mary Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


mstrong’s Linoleum 


FOR EVERY FLOOR IN THE HOUSE 


INLAID 


PLAIN ~ 





JASPE ~ PRINTED 









This polished floor of 
Armstrong’s Gray Jaspé 
is a juy to the housewife— 
it is so easy to care for. 
Waxing once or twice a 
year keeps it new looking 
—a dust mop quickly 
freshens it. How much 
prettier than the ordinary 
drab, footworn floor of 
yellow boards ! 





tie 





This set-up illustrates the 
principle of color har- 
mony between floor, wood- 
work, wall and hangings. 
The floor is Armstrong’s 
Inlaid Linoleum, No. 70. 








Above—Arm- 
strong’s Printed 
Linoleum design 
No. 8394, 





Look for the 
CIRCLE A 
trade-mark on 


One of the new marbleized 
inlaid patterns, No. 353. By 
a special Armstrong process 
the colors in alternate squares 
are softly blended and rippled. 


Home Decorators—Send for 


Mrs. Wright’s helpful book 
Y bi icscthsatd ed of women have turned home 


decoration from a puzzle into real pleasure 
by making use of Agnes Foster Wright’s helpful 
book, ‘Floors, Furniture, and Color.” Mrs. 
Wright, formerly president of the New York 
Interior Decorators’ League, has filled her book 
with a host of practical suggestions that cover 
every type of room. What she says is illus- 
trated by full-color reproductions of attractive 
interiors. 

This book will be sent to anyone in the 
United States upon receipt of 25 cents to cover 
mailing costs. 

Address Armstrong Cork Company, Linoleum 
Division, 896 Mary Street, Lancaster, Pa. 
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gpa |EZORGE INNESS emerges from his 

©3\i son’s biography of him as a man of 
great simplicity, impulsiveness, pu- 
rity, determination, impatience and 
profound and burning self-esteem, with 
an artistic enthusiasm beyond his power 
of performance and a passion for spirit- 
ual truth beyond his mental reach. In 
short, a genius born, but never com- 
pletely made; a genius handicapped by 
want of education and training. For none of the advantages 
of, say, his fellow countryman Sargent were his. Sargent, as 
] was relating in a recent number of this magazine, came into 
the world some thirty years later than Inness, the child of 
cultured, sympathetic parents, who were living then in the 
magical city of Florence, where art is as natural as leaves in 
a forest, at a time—1856—when America (not a little, as it 
happens, because of Inness’ efforts) had begun to realize that 
painting was not a wholly frivolous and superfluous pastime. 
Everything that could be done to make a cultivated and 
efficient artist of the young John Sargent was done, whereas 
for the young George Inness nothing had been done at all. 

The son of a retired grocer, he was born on a farm near 
Newburgh, New York, on May 1, 1825, and at the age of 
four was taken to Newark, New Jersey, where his boyhood 
was spent. At school George Inness was so complete a fail- 
ure as to be removed, but we are not told what kind of in- 
struction took the place of regular lessons. At home he 
dabbled at electricity, and made wax snakes, painted them 
realistically and set them in natural attitudes in odd places 
so that they might cause alarm. At an early age, seeing an 
artist at work in a field, he vowed himself to the career of a 
landscape painter and at once began to color paper. His 
father, however, having other ideas, the boy was established, 
at the age of fourteen, in a grocery store, as sole proprietor; 
but since he was always assiduously painting behind the 
counter instead of attracting custom, the shutters soon went 
up. It was then that Inness senior came round, and, grudg- 
ingly accepting fate, placed his son with a local artist named 
Barker. 

From Barker the youth soon passed to the office of an 
engraver, as so many American painters have done, but here, 
too, his stay was short, and we hear of him next as a pupil of 
a Frenchman named Gignoux, who himself had been a pupil 
of Paul Delaroche. In the absence of dates I can say very 
little about these periods of tuition, but Inness himself 
records in a letter that he found his first real inspiration at 
this time in prints from the Old Masters and in the canvases 
of Durand and Cole. 














The Artistic Tem perament 


SHER B. DURAND, born in 1796, and Thomas Cole, 
born in 1801, were members of what was called the 
Hudson River School, the Hudson River and its surround- 
ings being the first landscape to appeal to American artists; 
but to his pictures of the ‘‘dear Catskills,” Cole added 
grandiose imaginings in the manner of the Englishman 
known as “‘Mad” Martin. It was, however, both men’s 
broad treatment of hills and valleys, trees and meadows, 
that attracted Inness. Cole’s ‘‘lofty striving”’ and Durand’s 
“intimate feeling of nature’’ he determined to combine. 

This resolution was formed when he was still in his teens, 
at an age when, with his customary impetuosity, he made 
his first marriage. The bride, Delia Miller, of Newark, lived 
only for a few months. According to George Inness, junior, 
the union “‘seems to have been of little importance: it was 
apparently only an episode in his early life.”” Supposing the 
vear of the marriage to have been not later than 1845, we 
may place Inness’ beginnings as an independent artist, with 
a studio of his own, at that time. His first patron was Ogden 
Haggerty, a New York auctioneer, who gave him a hundred 
dollars for a picture which he chanced to see him painting in 
a Newark square. 

Our next date is 1849, when the young man, who had 
recently been baptized in the North River, saw in church a 
girl of sixteen so beautiful that there was nothing for it but 
to follow her home and obtain an introduction. This, with 
his eager persistence, he succeeded in doing, and in 1850 she 
had become Mrs. George Inness, with a career before her of 
solicitude and devotion for an adoring but difficult, tem- 
peramental man that was to terminate only with his death 
forty and more years after. A charming story told by the 
son illustrates the characters of both his parents. Inness, 
having made a successful sale of a picture, bought his wife 
a diamond necklace and clasped it about her neck. She was 
enchanted. A few days later he asked why she was not wear- 
ae it. After a little temporizing she said that she no longer 
ad it. 

“Not got it! What in the world has become of it?” 

“You see, dear,”’ she explained, “‘I went to Boston the 
next day, and the jeweler gave me the money you paid for it, 
and I put it in the bank against our future needs.” 

The Innesses had many children, but the absent-minded 
father, for all his spasmodic affection, had little knowledge of 
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George: Inness 


By E.V. Lucas 


(Reproductions in full color of three landscapes by Inness 
will be found on pages 16 and 17 ofthis issue.) 


them. He did not even know their number, and once, on 
being asked by his sister how many there were, replied, 
‘Lizzie [Mrs. Inness] will be here soon; she can tell you.” 
On the other hand, I find him in a letter expressing the hope 
that one of his grandchildren remembered grandpa; which 
goes to prove that, like so many artists, he wanted things 
both ways. 

Indeed there is every indication that he was as ardent and 
tangential and unreasonable and unpractical as any of the 
Brotherhood of the Brush have ever been; but his want of 
method could have a certain sense in it, as when, on being 
told to bring back from Boston a pair of shoes for one of the 








«Manna 


By HELEN CaIn 








| PPRESSED by common tasks, I cried: 
| _““Why cannot I too paint or play, 
Or sing or write, invent or build? 
To bring forth beauty that would live | 
I'd gladly give my humdrum life. | 
And here I potter all my days | 
As safe as any scullery maid | 
In spite of all my dreams of good.” | 
I slowly turned and baked some bread | 
The best I could. 


Then in my heart clear answer flashed: 
“Hush, Foolish! Art is anything 
Which truly serves the need of man; 
And God made manna for the Jews 
Who otherwise were lacking strength 
To write the Law, to build the Ark 
And storm their Milk-and-Honey Land.” 
“Your bread’s just great!” the children 
said. 
My artist soul had found its work. 
I bowed my head. 

















children, he returned with a whole case of mixed sizes, for 
which he had exchanged a picture, saying that the family 
could “grow into them.” His arrival at a distant painting 
spot without the principal accessories of his calling was a 
frequent occurrence; and what he would have done but for 
the constant care and thoughtfulness which Mrs. Inness 
brought to him, who shall say? 

In private life Inness seems to have been a mass of nerves, 
prejudices and impulses, with a tendency to talk too often 
and too much about spiritual and ethical affairs and the 
purpose of art. From a Baptist he became in time a Sweden- 
borgian, and no one was allowed to forget it. ‘‘I have seen 
him,” says his son, “‘pin a man toa chair and pound his ideas 
into him for hours at a time until he and his listener were 
both exhausted.”” He wrote also copiously on intangible 
matters, both in prose and verse, and of his impressionable- 
ness the son gives two amusing instances. Having read a 
certain famous essay by Charles Lamb, he was all for roast 
pig; having finished Monte Cristo, he must needs eat hashish. 


The Curse of Experimentalism 


FTER his second marriage in 1850, the chief events in the 
life of George Inness were his sojourn in Italy, returning 

in 1852; his election as an Associate of the National Academy 
of Design in 1853; and the visit to Paris in 1854, when he 
first saw the work of the Barbizon School, which immensely 
widened his outlook, even if its direct influence cannot be 
traced. For instance, it taught him no synthesis, although it 
quickened his imagination and led him to find beauty every- 
where instead of expecting it only under certain conditions. 
After Inness, we find American landscape almost wholly a 
derivative from France; but Inness, except for this en- 
gentling, remained as he was. As I see him, he was too self- 
reliant to imitate anyone, too proud of being George Inness. 
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He was also too willful. A little more humility, and he would 
have done finer if fewer things. 

An English painter, John Constable, was, says George 
Inness the younger, the chief influence on his father; but one 
detects this influence more in choice of subject than in man- 
ner. There is little trace here of the Constable whose sole 
idea was to fix the rush and sparkle of the instant and who 
existed merely as the instant’s human interpreter. Where 
Constable thrust and attacked, Inness smooths and caresses, 
falls between two minds, even muddles. One cannot think of 
the Suffolk miller behaving as Jack Monks, one of Inness’ 
pupils, tells us his master could. ‘‘He would follow a sunset 
through its successive phases until it became a mass of con- 
tradictions. He would sometimes change a broad sunlight 
effect of one day into a moonlight or ‘gray day’ the next.” 
Inness knew that this dubiety and experimentalism were 
wrong, but he could not be otherwise; his fatal lack of early 
training and discipline was to blame. ‘‘It has been the curse 
of my life,” he wrote in a late letter, “this changing and try- 
ing to carry a thing nearer to perfection. I had this 
picture very fine, and then I knocked it all to pot.” 

When he painted, says his son, he painted at white heat. 
“Passionate, dynamic in his force, I have seen him some- 
times like a madman, stripped to the waist, perspiration roll- 
ing like a mill race from his face, with some tremendous idea 
struggling for expression. After a picture was complete it 
lost all value for him, He had no more interest in it.’’ Here 
we have another difference between Innes and Constable, for 
Constable sold his pictures with reluctance and some he 
would never part with, so that when he died his studio was 
full of them, each a darling. 

Inness’ son again: ‘‘ The tremendous desire to paint over a 
canvas already finished did not limit itself to his own pic- 
tures. He was no respecter of persons or pictures, and it 
made no difference who painted the original, who was the 
owner, or what was sacrificed in the doing.’’ A comical situa- 
tion is suggested by the remark that this habit became so bad 
that Mrs. Wyant, wife of the landscape painter, had to forbid 
Inness her husband’s studio! Alexander Wyant, I may say 
here, was the most notable American artist to proceed from 
the Inness inspiration. He was serener in method, less am- 
bitious, less turbulent in temperament; but he, too, was 
American, with a passion for his native land, particularly the 
Adirondacks and other mountain and wooded country. 


The Years of Maturity 


Y SHEER determination, or unwillingness to be defeated, 
Inness won through and enriched the world by a host of 
beautiful scenes, faithful to the fact and often full of at- 
mosphere; but what we too often miss in them is sure 
definitive handling. There is tenderness in these pictures, 
sincerity, charm, truth; but they are seldom inevitable, they 
seldom epitomize one single mood. 

According to his son, Inness was not enthusiastic about 
Corot, putting Rousseau and Daubigny first. Rousseau, 
however, he found little: “‘He’s twopenny,” he wrote. And 
Corot was “‘ weak in the key of color.’”’ _Inness merely under- 
valued Corot, but when Claude Monet, in his later pointil- 
liste manner, began to enchant American connoisseurs, he 
was furious. He could see nothing but charlatanism in that 
sensitive percipient’s efforts to capture fugitive loveliness. 
And yet the aim of both men was the same, although how 
different their methods anyone visiting the Chicago Gallery 
can see. Each hasaroom there. Indeed it is at Chicago that 
Inness may be most comfortably studied, even though there 
may be better individual works elsewhere. The Barberini 
Pines, at the Metropolitan Museum, is perhaps finer than 
any Chicago example, while Peace and Plenty, also at the 
Metropolitan, will always have its numberless admirers; and 
indeed this picture might well be cited as the best truly 
American landscape. 

To return to chronology: After leaving Paris in 1854 
at the age of twenty-nine, Inness settled in Brooklyn till 
1859. He then moved to Medfield, just outside Boston, 
remaining there till 1864, where he had as a kind of assist- 
ant pupil a youth from a carriage painter’s, named Mark 
Fisher, who developed into a landscape painter of the 
Monet school, settled in England and became a Royal 
Academician. 

The next move was to Eagleswood, New Jersey, while the 
Civil War was raging. Inness was too frail to fight, but he 
worked incessantly in the Northern cause. 

In 1867 he moved back to Brooklyn, and in the next year 
was elected a full member of the National Academy of De- 
sign. In 1870 came the last visit to Europe, when he settled 
in Rome in a studio in the Via Sistina, which Claude Lorrain 
is said to have occupied. Two summers were spent at 
Perugia, one at Albano and one at Pieve da Cadore, the 
home of Titian. The famous Barberini Pines was one of the 
fruits of this Italian sojourn, and the artist’s best work was 
produced in the years following. George Inness died sud- 
denly in Scotland in 1894, in his seventieth year, and was 
given a noble funeral by the National Academy of Design. 
The first great American landscape painter was dead. 








For all the 

clothes that 

touch his 
‘Tender Skin 


fs puted woolens encountering laun- 
dry soap so soon become stiff 
and harsh, unkind to tender skins! 


Diapers chafe and irritate. Pretty 
little frocks fade, tiny socks blur. 


Mother's hands grow chapped and 
rough, harsh servants for silky bod- 
ies, toil-worn guests at bridge or 
dinner party. 


Toss all of baby’s ciothes into Lux! 
Dance them up and down in its fluffy 
bubbling suds. Out they come—soft, 
unshrunken, colors fresh, unfaded, 
fabric unharmed. And your hands 
—how white and smooth they are! 


There’s no harmful ingredient in 
Lux. Nothing to injure the most 
delicate fibres. It won't mat wool- 
ens or shrink them—keeps them 
wonderfully soft and fluffy. Any- 
thing that’s safe in pure water alone 
is safe in Lux. Keep all of baby’s 
little woolens, his wee shirts and 
bands, his dainty dresses and tiny 
socks fresh and sweet with Lux! 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


Flow to keep woolens 


soft, unshrunken 


WHISK two tablespoonfuls of Lux into 
a thick lather in half a washbow! of 
very hot water. Add cold water until luke- 
warm. Dip garment up and down, pressing 
suds repeatedly through soiled spots. Do 
not rub. (Rubbing injures the delicate fibres, 
makes woolens stiff and matted.) 


Rinse in three lukewarm waters. Squeeze 
water out—do not wring. If suds die down 
in washing, too much water has been used in 
cooling, and more Lux should be added to 
restore suds. 


For colored woolens make suds and rinsing 
waters almost cool. Wash very quickly to 
keep colors from running. Lux won't cause 
any color to run not affected by pure water 
alone. 


Woolens should be dried in an even tem- 
perature. Heat increases shrinking. Do not 
dry woolens out of doors in cold weather or 
on windy days.- Woolens should never be 
dried in the sun. 
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“but I just want to say this: You’ll need 
to search steadily and systematically. 
We’re the only ones who know that the 
jewels exist. When we find them we can 
dispose of them without running any 
risk—and get a good price.” 

**T’ll do my best,”’ Mrs. Wolle promised. 

‘‘T’ll see you every few days ” John- 
son broke off and retreated to the hall. 

Under the noise and stir of Mrs. Miller’s 
entrance, Aggie managed to get herself 
and her rustling moiré skirt out of the 
pantry. In the sitting room her guardi- 
an’s wife was exclaiming: ‘‘It was only 
her red shaw]1!”’ 

Aggie tiptoed to the outside door, 
slammed it, tramped heavily across the 
kitchen, and pushed aside the portiére. 
Amid Mrs. Miller’s amused ejaculations 
she advanced, making her prodigious pink 
flounces bob and swirl in a ridiculous 
fashion, and was pleased to note that 
her ten-yard circumference crowded the 
stranger into a corner. 





RS. MILLER introduced her to 

Aggie, who said nothing but covertly 
studied the newcomer. She was an ex- 
tremely tall woman, dressed in a meek- 
looking black suit. With her height 
and remarkably long neck it seemed as 
though it were perspective which made 
her face appear sosmall. Aggie, peering 
upward through some locks of grizzled 
hair, decided that the face was too far 
away ever to be properly studied. 

“Tn which room will I tell Mr. John- 
son to put the luggage?”’ Mrs. Miller 
asked. 

“Tell him to take it back to the tav- 
ern,’ Aggie ordered in her harsh voice. 
““No companion can stay here tonight. 
Today’s Monday; and it’s an unlucky 
day to begin anything on. Mondays 
are black days for a beginning, Tues- 
days and Thursdays are devil days, 
Wednesdays Interrupted by 
Mrs. Miller’s protests, the old woman 
pounded the table top with a resolute 
fist. The ‘‘dew-sprinkled’’ wreath sagged 
over one eye. “‘I won’t have her on a Mon- 
day,’ she shouted. 

Before the departing tallyho had ceased 
rattling down her driveway Aggie had 
bolted the lower doors and gone upstairs 
to her bedchamber. Filled now with noon 
sunshine and heated to stuffiness by an 
air-tight stove, its owner imagined it to be 
the pleasantest place in the world. 

The room was sparsely furnished in the 
Colonial manner. While all the pieces 
were good, one was masterly. It at- 
tracted the eye instantly—a_ towering 
oaken chest between the front windows. 
It looked like a black, frowning mauso- 
leum with huge overhanging eaves. It 
was surprising that the floor boards could 
support it. It nearly touched the ceiling 
and appeared to have more weight than a 
similar block of granite would have had. 
Its massiveness was so overpowering that 
an observer might not notice the exquisite- 
ness of its scrollwork and carving. Four 
drawers and the doors of six cupboards 
were half hidden in magnificent carving. 
What was most amazing, and was really a 
triumph of architecture instead of cabinet- 
making, was the fact that this great weight 
and mass was upheld by four ball feet— 
each one larger than a grapefruit. It was 
a stupendous feat of balancing. 





OOKING at it, Aggie always declared, 
as she did now: ‘‘My father made 
that!’’ She never knew why she said it, 
because she could not remember anything 
about her father. Still, she had discovered 
that she knew something about the great 
chest, having found several secret com- 
partments in it without difficulty. She 
knew its name too, “‘ball-footed kas,” al- 
though Mrs. Thoar had never called it that. 
Aggie bolted the door, secured her 
workbasket from a stand near the bed, 
and, returning, sat down in a great patch 
of sunshine at the foot of the kas. She 
spread a square of mussy white satin on 
the floor in front of her. Feeling under 
the multicolored spools of cotton in the 


Ball-Footed Kas 


(Continued from Page 11) 


basket, she drew out a bag. Simultane- 
ously she emptied the contents of the bag 
into her lap and flung open her warm coat. 

The blaze of color and light was blind- 
ing. Rainbow hues danced and quivered 
on the ceiling and walls. Aggie made a 
soft, crooning sound of joy. Here was her 
happiness, this warm and sunny hour with 
the Beckwith jewels. 

She removed the necklaces and brooches 
she had been wearing and began to ar- 
range the jewels on the satin. Many of 
the stones in her lap were unset, but were 
fastened into crossed loops of gold wire. 
Everything bore a tag. After incredibly 
painful study, Aggie had learned the 
names, dates and weights on each tag. 
It had become a part of her game to repeat 
this information while placing the gems on 
the satin. Red was her favorite color— 
therefore, she selected a deep-glowing 
stone, rose cut. ‘‘‘Pigeon’s blood ruby 
from Burma, seven carats, 1859,’”’ she 


























muttered to herself, ‘‘and beside it go the 
little rubies in the gold chain, and here the 
big, bold carnelians.’’ She continued with 
yellow. ‘‘Here, ‘canary-yellow diamond, 
flawless, twenty-three and one-eighth 
carats, Orange River Country, 1872.’”” It 
was breath-taking. It appeared to be 
drinking in the sun’s rays and holding 
them prisoners within its sparkling depths. 
Magnificent! Superb! Sublime! 


ERE was contentment—the sun, the 

jewels, the feeling of safety. It was 
only recently that Aggie had dared believe 
in her security. Mrs. Thoar had had a 
diabolic mind. There had been no escape 
from it; her dreadful presence had been 
perceptible for months after her death. 
Aggie’s most valuable inheritance had 
been the present freedom from fear. Mrs. 
Thoar was dead, and her vengeful spirit 
was unable to return because of her burial 
beyond running water. 

The old woman roused herself and 
slowly began to collect her dazzling stones. 
When all of them had been replaced in 
their cotton-lined pockets in the bag, an 
unpretentious affair of calico, she re- 
mained lost in thought. “I don’t know 
but it’s careless to leave this jewelry in 
that workbasket,’”’ she murmured re- 
flectively. ‘I guess I had it in mind to 
find a better place when I wouldn’t let 
that Wolle woman stay.”’ Her eyes roved 
speculatively to the mantel, to some old 
shoes on the floor, to her thick bed pillow. 
“Tt’ll have to be a mighty good place,” 
she mused. 

Suddenly she knelt before the kas. She, 
who had so few mental pictures, remem- 
bered seeing a man holding two hol!owed- 
out hemispheres of oak in his hands; he 
had fitted them together saying, ‘‘Two 
halves always make a whole, Agnes; and 
here we have it, the left ball foot of the 
kas.”” She could feel a crack running 
around the black-looking ball. She pulled 
and jerked on the lower hemisphere. The 
crack grew larger and wider; the ball was 
hollow. She tugged with all her strength. 





The kas began to shake ominously. 
For a horrible instant it appeared to hang 
in suspension above the kneeling woman. 
When it teetered back into position Aggie 
secured a hassock and wedged it under the 
front left corner. ‘‘ Nobody should expect 
a great thing like that to stand on three 
legs,’’ she observed. She took a string of 
polished carnelians from the jewel bag and 
put them around her neck. Glancing up 
comically at the frowning cornices of the 
kas, she explained: ‘‘Carnelians save a 
person from falling buildings.” 


HE lower half of the ball foot had 

swung out sufficiently far to reveal a 
hollow large enough to contain the jewels. 
Depositing the bag in this bowl, Aggie 
commented: .“‘“The Wolle woman cer- 
tainly will have to be up and doing to steal 
them out of there.” 

The new companion arrived early the 
next morning. Aggie, after a tentative 
period, decided to be friendly. By lunch- 
eon time they rather liked each other. 

Aggie, who had few topics of conversa- 
tion, dwelt upon the subject she knew 
best—Mrs. Thoar. ‘“‘You should have 
seen her,’’ she cried hilariously. ‘‘She was 

a big, tall woman, and she used to walk 
like this.’”’ The short heiress moved 
about the room with noiseless, bound- 
ing steps. ‘‘She’d come bouncing along 
with her cheeks shaking like jelly, and 
you’d never hear her. 

“Some day I'll tell you about Mis’ 
Thoar and her old bottles—and how 
she tried to kill people to get their fin- 
gers for stoppers; butit’salong story.” 
Then she showed her Captain Beck- 
with’s old journal, filled with outland- 
ish superstitions. 

Aggie became more garrulous as 
Mrs. Wolle’s interest increased. ‘‘Let’s 
us go up to Mis’ Thoar’s room,”’ she 
proposed. Her verbosity ended in the 
bleak northeast chamber. The painted 
bed, the daguerreotypes, the stiff- 
backed rocker seemed to be waiting, 

waiting for their owner’s return. They 
looked as though they never could be pos- 
sessed by anyone else. The room had ab- 
sorbed much of her frightful personality. 

The old woman tried to overcome her 
feeling of apprehension. ‘‘Mis’ Thoar 
used to think it was lucky to wear special 
colors and special jewels on certain days,” 
she began, and bravely advanced to the 
closet door. ‘“‘She always wore dark red 
and rubies on Sunday, white clothes and 
moonstones on Monday, light ———”’ She 
had grasped the knob of the door and 
opened it. There, its sleeves distended on 
a hanger, was a familiar cress-green gown, 
the lucky garment for Thursdays. Aggie’s 
courage was snuffed out by a paralyzing 
fear. She backed to the middle of the room, 
covering her eyes with her hands. 

“I—I can’t look at it,” she cried. It 
was as though she had opened the door 
upon her ruthless and vindictive mistress. 
“Come away,” she begged, creeping to- 
ward the hallway. 


ER companion was very solicitous and 

urged her to lie down in her own room 
until she felt more calm Aggie, unable to 
resist, allowed herself to be made com- 
fortable on the sofa in her stuffy, sunny 
chamber. No sooner had Mrs. Wolle left 
her, however, than she arose—determined 
to rest in some secluded spot on the safe 
first floor. She could not remain alone 
near that horrible green dress; she would 
expect it to come in to her with Mrs. 
Thoar’s catlike, springing step. 

Stealthy, thumping sounds from behind 
the closed door of the dining room in- 
dicated Mrs. Wolle’s presence there and 
made inaudible the heiress’ descent of the 
stairs. Aggie’s objective was the shabby 
sofa behind the piano in the music al- 
cove. A former dark room which had been 
made part of the sitting room by means of 
a wide archway, it appeared to be filled 
by the magnificent rosewood instrument. 
Aggie, whose duty it had once been to keep 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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Greta Nissen, whose blonde beauty pro- 
claims her a daughter of Norway, says: 

“In my early training at the various 
schools of pantomime in Europe, I came to 
realize how vividly the hands may register 
every fleeting thought. To make them look 
their loveliest—fingernails rosy pink and 
nail rims delicately curved—I use the 
splendid Cutex preparations.” 


Cill over the world well- 
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Trini, interpretive Spanish dancer, ad- 
mired for her exotic grace and fire, says: 
“No one perhaps appreciates beautiful 
hands more than the interpretive dancer. 
How important it is that her finger-tips be 
| fastidiously groomed. There is no better 
i way to attain this perfection than with the 
splendid Cutex preparations—which I first 
discovered in my own country, Spain.” 





groomed women use 


this method of MANICUTNG - " 


We1i-GRoomeD TO HER FINGER-TIPS—and at 
her finger-tips ! 


The woman of today simply must be perfect 
in every detail of her toilette. 


At home, in business, engaged in active social 
life—she knows that she will never be excused a 
moment for neglected, untidy fingernails—dull, 
lusterless, bordered by split or ragged cuticle. 





Kor it is such a simple matter nowadays to 
keep them always lovely. Today every woman 
knows how to have nail-tips white and dainty, 
nails pink and gleaming, cuticle smooth, 
shapely. Cutex has taught her—hundreds and 
thousands of her! 


Awnp nor onty In America. All over the 
world women have learned this wonderful way 
of caring for their hands. 


The familiar little pink and black Cutex boxes 
are seen everywhere. On the theatre dressing 
table of a talented actress. In the toilet case of 
the traveller. In the hand bag of a business 
woman. From New York to San Francisco—in 
the capitals of Europe—charming and accom- 


NEND /0¢ for Introduc- 


Cutex Cuticle Remover, 
Liquid and Powder Pol-* 


plished women give Cutex manicure preparations 
a favorite place in their vanity kits. And the 
Cutex method has won their unqualified approval. 


Keep your HANDS LOVELY THIS EXQUISITE way. First 
wash your hands thoroughly in warm, soapy water. 
Dip the orange stick in Cutex, twist a bit of cotton 
around the end, and keep it wet as you work gently 
around the nail base. The cuticle is quickly freed from 
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tory Set containing 


and helpful booklet. 








ishes, Cuticle Cream, 
brush, emery board, 
orange stick, cotton, 














NortHaM Warren, Dept. J-r 
114 West 17th St., New York City 


I enclose 10¢ in stamps or coin for Introductory Set. 




















the nail so it can’t split and cause unsightly hangnails. 
The old dead skin that is so untidy simply wipes away. 


Pass the wet stick under the nail-tips to clean and 
bleach them—and smooth a tiny bit of Nail White 
under each, to make them delicately white. For the 
loveliest of finishes, first buff the nails lightly with 
Cutex Powder Polish and rinse your hands again. 


Now with the soft little brush spread a drop of Cutex 
Liquid Polish evenly over each nail. Instantly it dries 
to a rose pink brilliance that accents the grace and 

beauty of your finger-tips. Best of all its rose pink 
brilliance lasts as long as your manicure! 


How exquisitely groomed your hands look! You 
resolve never again to let a week slip by without 
giving your hands the same delightful care that so 
many women depend on. Buy one of the attractive 
Cutex Sets containing every essential for the mani- 
cure—from 35c to $5.00 wherever toilet goods are 
sold. Separate preparations 35c. 


Or see the special offer, and send 10c with coupon 
for Introductory Set containing everything for the 
manicure. If you live in Canada address Northam 
Warren, Dept. J-1, 200 Mountain Street, Montreal, 
Canada. 


NortHaMm WarrEN—NeEw York, Paris, Lonpon. 
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Seamless 
and 
Reversible 
for double 
wear 



























Book on Rugs and 
Home Decoration 


Endorsed by One of America’s 
Leading Decorators! 


LL the fashionable new shades and 

patterns are illustrated in rooms ar- 
ranged by experts. Hundreds of useful 
suggestions. No matter what state you 
live in, you, too, can SAVE HALF on your 
new rugs by sending— 


Your Old Rugs, 
Carpets, Clothing 


Over a million families are enjoying beau- 
tiful OLSON RUGS secured this easy, 
money-saving way. Socan you. By the 
Olson Patented Process the materials in all kinds of 
old carpets, rugs and old clothing are reclaimed 
like new and then combined with imported long- 
fibered,new wools and woven into luxurious rugs. 
Every rug is woven Seamless and Reversible 
with the same deep, smooth nap on both sides to 
give double wear. Any size. YOUR CHOICE: 
Taupe, Blue, Brown, Mole, Mahogany, Green, 
Mulberry, Tete-de-Negre, Rose, etc. 


e Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Free Trial We pay you for your 
material if not delighted with new rugs. Spe- 


cial Express, Freight, or Parcel Post Payment 
Plan. All states. Rugs shipped in 24 Hours. 


OLSON RUG CO. 


Dept. E25, Laflin Street, Chicago, IIl. 
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the peculiar chamber swept and dusted, 
knew that although the dark-polished 
front barred an ordinary entrance to the 
alcove, it was simple to crawl under the 
piano and reach the unillumined space 
behind it. Here were several discarded 
pieces of furniture—among them the sofa. 

This calm space had been a backwater 
in the turbulent current of life during Mrs. 
Thoar’s time. Aggie had often retired 
here when her mistress roved the house in 
one of her murderous rages, knowing that 
even in pursuit the other woman’s pride 
would prevent her creeping on hands and 
knees along the legs of the instrument. 

By degrees, Aggie had made the sofa a 
nest of comfort. Now, stretching upon it, 
she pulled an afghan over her and went 
to sleep. She woke suddenly. There were 
people in the sitting room. She remained 
motionless in her dark retreat. There was 
an excellent view of the outer room under 
the piano, and now Johnson moved into it. 

He glanced about him with extreme 
caution and then whispered: ‘Where is 
the old woman?” 

The companion’s voice answered: 
“‘She’s upstairs, lying down. It’s the 
first opportunity I’ve had to look. I’ve 
searched everywhere in the dining room 
and have just begun in here.” 

Aggie noticed that Mrs. Thoar’s desk 
had been opened. The papers and tape- 
bound documents which had filled the 
pigeonholes lay in disorderly piles on the 
walnut lid. The delicate-tinted wax figure 
of the Spanish dancer lay toppled on its 
side. The search had evidently been hur- 
ried, but thorough. 


JOHNSON picked up the dancer and 
turned it about in his heavy hands. 
““There’s a lot of this stuff around that 
isn’t such junk.” He drew out an 
enameled pencil holder from under the 
papers. “Do you think old turkey neck 
knows anything about the jewels?”’ 

Mrs. Wolle wasn’t sure. “If she does 
know about them,she’ll babble it sooner or 
later; still, possibly she wouldn’t. She 
isn’t quite as foolish as I thought.” 

‘Watch her.” Johnson was preparing 
to depart. “It would simplify things if 
she did know about some of the stones. 
There are plenty of ways we could make 
her tell.” He smiled grimly. “I'll not 
stop at anything. First, we’ll try clever- 
ness; if that doesn’t work,” he raised his 
muscular hands, “we'll try something 
else,” he concluded, curving the fingers 
and looking at Mrs. Wolle with a slight 
smile. 

It was not until after Aggie had re- 
gained her room that she admitted that 
Johnson ‘‘bothered”’ her. She considered 
telling the Millers about him and about 
the new companion. To do that, however, 
she would be forced to explain about the 
jewels with the result that her guardian 
would have them put in a safe-deposit 
vault. She was determined to keep them. 
The sight of them gave her extreme mental 
pleasure; it gave a fillip to her poor, dull 
faculties. No, she couldn’t risk having the 
stones taken away from her. Her one care 
must be to hide from her companion all 
knowledge of them. She must watch her 
loose-swinging tongue, must let no hint of 
the jewels’ existence pass her lips. Tobe 
safe, she must be very very stupid. 


AVING taken this resolution, she went 

downstairs. The supper table was laid 
and drawn up before the dining-room fire. 
“Just in time!’ Mrs. Wolle called out 
cheerily. “I hope that you had a splendid 
rest. I wish that we had some flowers for 
the table,”’ she continued. She was hold- 
ing a miniature of a Chinese junk in her 
hands. ‘“‘Not having flowers, I thought 
we might use this for a centerpiece. It’s 
rather jolly.”’ She sniffed at it. ‘“‘Sandal- 
wood,” she said. 

“There’s a thing it used to stand on,” 
Aggie stated. She began to reach behind 
the sideboard and produced at last an 
irregularly shaped mirror painted to rep- 
resent a stream. 


“Lovely!” exclaimed Mrs. Wolle when 
Aggie placed it on the table. She set the 
flat-bottomed miniature upon it. 

Both women regarded their center- 
piece critically, and both saw a tiny white 
pebble roll out of a crack in the high stern, 
striking the mirror with a clink. 

“Well!” ejaculated Mrs. Wolle. 

Aggie inspected it closely, took it in her 
hand. It was an octahedral, translucent 
crystal. 

Her companion, noticing her interest, 
demanded sharply: “‘ What is it?” 

“Tt feels greasy! It must be a diamond, 
a—a rough one!” 


“A DIAMOND!” The other woman be- 
gan to shake the sandalwood boat. 
There was a second clink on the mirror 
and a second pebble rolled beyond Mrs. 
Wolle’s undignified clutch into Aggie’s 
hand. The younger woman muttered, 
““There may be others,” and shook the lit- 
tle junk until the bamboo sail and carved 
bow were quite battered. At length, con- 
vinced that there were no more stones con- 
cealed, she said: “‘Give those to me.” 

Aggie stared at her stupidly and shook 
her head. 

“You'd better!” Her tone was so 
threatening that its violence evidently 
brought her to herself. Her voice sud- 
denly became cajoling. “‘ You’d better let 
me have them to keep safe for you.” 

“Oh, I got a good, safe place for um,” 
boasted Aggie and chuckled. “I got a 
place nobody’d ever find.”” She stopped. 

She could have screamed aloud at the 
way her foolish, waggling tongue had 
betrayed her. Now Mrs. Wolle knew that 
she had a hiding place for jewels. 

After supper, Mrs. Wolle tersely an- 
nounced that she was going to walk to 
Cobham to have some shoes mended. 

“‘She wants to see Johnson and tell 
him,” thought Aggie. 

During the companion’s absence, the 
old woman had time enough for bitter 
thinking. It was useless to plan any 
course; she was and always would be at 
the mercy of her own tongue. 

Mrs. Wolle returned from Cobham 
about ten o’clock. Her amiability was 
marked. She showed Aggie the shoes she 
had had repaired. Later, she asked if she 
might borrow Captain Beckwith’s book. 
The older woman’s uneasiness diminished. 
So brief were her memories of her foolish- 
ness and so mercurial her moods that she 
found she was glad Mrs. Wolle had come 
to live with her. 

The house was lonely. Today had been 
the first time since Mrs. Thoar’s death 
that she had been in the northeast cham- 
ber. She would not go there again. After 
seeing the cress-green gown she would 
have felt afraid in the house without com- 
pany. Lying on her high bed in the sti- 
flingly hot room, she found it pleasant to 
know that someone young and energetic 
was reading downstairs. 


GGIE awoke suddenly and fully. The 
bedroom was very cold, her nose 
felt There was a black rectangle 
where the white paneled door should have 
been! The hall door was open. She lay 
motionless and listened. She wished to 
say, “Is that you, Mrs. Wolle?”’ but her 
tongue was no longer nimble—the tip of it 
was pressed against the roof of her dry 
mouth. Her heartbeats jerked her entire 
body. She knew that she would feel more 
courageous sitting upright, but she could 
not move. She tried to think of the spell 
against nightmare: “I forbid thee my 
house and yard. I forbid thee my bed- 
stead, that not over me thou trostest; 
trost to some other house, till over all 
hills " 

The click of a latch across the hall! 
Mrs. Thoar’s room!  Silence—silence! 
No other sound! A tall, bounding figure 
came noiselessly through the black open- 
ing. It approached, leaned over the foot of 
the bed. A faint light from the deadened 
fire illumined it. Green, cress green! A 
thin, cold thread of thought found its way 
through Aggie’s numbing brain—the old 
murderess could cross running water. Her 








heart beat dully, with extreme irregular- 
ity. Slowly, feeling left her fear-racked 
mind, and Aggie slipped into oblivion. 


HE next morning, her intelligence was 

befogged. She knew that Mrs. Thoar’s 
spirit had returned and, brooding on that 
fact, she sat crouched over the sitting- 
room stove. Mrs. Wolle regarded her 
alertly. She herself appeared unusually 
brisk and high spirited. Every few min- 
utes she made a suggestion—that Aggie 
lie down, see a doctor, or take one of a 
dozen medicines. 

“‘T don’t need ’em!”’ cried the other, at 
last goaded out of her torpor. ‘‘ All I want 
is to have that ol’ Mis’ Satan stay over in 
the cemetery where she belongs”—and 
she told all that she remembered of the 
spectral visit. 

Mrs. Wolle looked very grave. She sat 
down opposite Aggie to ponder over the 
situation and to shake her head worriedly 
many times. ‘‘There’s no reason why she 
should come back unless she is uneasy 
about something,” she at length decided. 
“Was there anything of which she was 
fond, anything of hers which had been dis- 
turbed, do you think? I have heard of a 
miser who came back after his money, and 
of a countess who returned for a sapphire 
bracelet. Can’t you think of anything 
Mrs. Thoar might want? If you can, I’d 
advise you to give them to her when she 
comes again or, at least, to tell her where 
they are.” 

During the day Aggie remained pros- 
trated by her terror and dread. At bed- 
time she refused to go upstairs. 

Her companion assured her again and 
again that the unearthly visitor would not 
harm her. ‘‘She’ll only bother the person 
who has hidden what she wants,” she 
reiterated. 

By promising to sit in Aggie’s room 
until she went to sleep, Mrs. Wolle suc- 
ceeded in getting her to bed by midnight. 

Aggie at last fell into a troubled slum- 
ber—to be awakened, quaking, by the 
click of the latch across the hall. That 
malignant, bounding figure! Her terror 
disintegrated, devastated her mind. Its 
pressure petrified her body. The specter 
moved about the bed without a sound and 
bent forward, meeting Aggie’s starting 
eyes with a virulent, basilisk stare. Its 
breath swept the old woman’s damp fore- 
head with a paralyzing chill and trans- 
muted her to unconsciousness. 


+ RS. MILLER said that she would 
come in to see us this evening,’’ Mrs. 

Wolle announced pleasantly at breakfast. 

“Shall you tell her about Mrs. Thoar?”’ 

Aggie shook her head slowly. ‘‘ What 
good would it do?”’ she asked in an ex- 
hausted voice. “If running water won’t 
stop her, the Millers can’t.”” She pushed 
back from her untouched plate. ‘I’ve 
decided to tell the—the ol’ murd’ress what 
she wants to know tonight.” 

The other woman’s smile became more 
kind. ‘It’s the only way to get rid of 
her,”’ she said gently. 

Early in the afternoon, after much urg- 
ing on the part of her companion, the old 
woman, huddled in a moth-eaten fur cape, 
wandered out into the sunshine as far as 
the creek. Her heart was beating wearily; 
the oppression of her fears was enough to 
crush out its beat altogether. The out- 
doors air and the sun were pleasant. The 
ghastly hours of the night would be upon 
her, though, before she could gather 
strength enough to face them. 

She halted and stared down at the 
creek with dull eyes. Yes, the ice would be 
firm enough to bear Mrs. Thoar’s ghostly 
weight for many weeks. But had it 
broken under her last night? A few yards 
downstream a large hole recently had been 
made in the ice. Hopefully, Aggie scram- 
bled down the bank. 

In the bitter air, long needles of ice 
were again trying to make a covering for 
the black water; but under them, Aggie 
caught a glint of dull red. She bent down. 
The creek was shallow at this point; on 


(Continued on Page 37) 
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Beauty iS Youth ' 


























at all Ages 


Thousands have retained it in this gentle, natural way 


Not how conspicuously absent is the 
“middle-aged” woman in the modern social 
scheme. Note how the charm of youthful allure 
is no longer restricted to Youth itself... 

That is because artificial beauty methods have 
given way to a more gentle, natural method— 
and thus youthful charm through the thirties, 
and even well past the forties, is the custom 
of the day. 

Beauty is retained through the years, safe- 
guarded by gentle and natural ways in skin care. 
Only the woman who has lost the lure of youth, 
through improper care, knows how true this is. 
The accepted rule in skin care today is... 
daily cleansing of skin and pores 
with the balmy lather of Palmolive. 


Do this for one week. Note the 
difference in your skin 


Wash your face gently with sooth- 
ing Palmolive. Then massage it softly 


Palmolive Soap is untouched by human hands until 
you break the wrapper—it is never sold unwrapped 
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into the skin. Rinse thoroughly. Then repeat 
both washing and rinsing. If your skin is in- 
clined to be dry, apply a touch of good cold 
cream—that is all. Do this regularly, and par- 
ticularly in the evening. 


Use powder and rouge if you wish. But never 
leave them on over night. They clog the pores, 
often enlarge them. Blackheads and disfigure- 
ments often follow. They must be washed away. 


Avoid this mistake 


Do not use ordinary soaps in the treatment 
given above. Do not think any green soap, or 
represented as of olive and palm oils, is the 
same as Palmolive. 


And it costs but 10c the cake—so little that 
millions let it do for their bodies what it does 
for their faces. Obtain a cake today. Then note 
what an amazing difference one week makes. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY (Del. Corp.), CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


January, 1926 
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(Continued from Page 34) 


the bed of it, the China crépe shawl was 
fastened by means of large stones, which 
roughly formed the letters “‘A. L.” 

Her red shawl, her initials! Aggie well 
knew that a garment held to the bed of a 
stream by stones or pins marking the 
owner’s initials would cause the slow dis- 
integration of the victim. Captain Beck- 
with had mentioned it in his book, and 
had observed that this method was more 
deadly and less likely to be detected than 
the piercing of wax images. When the 
rushing water shredded away the last 
atom of the garment, the owner died. 


ITH sudden energy and a stick, the 

woman pushed away the stones and 
dragged the discolored shawl to the sur- 
face. ‘‘One thing,” she declared, “this 
trick isn’t any of Mis’ Thoar’s doing. 
She might poison you or she might throw 
you down a well, but she wouldn’t do this 
sneaky kind of business.’’ Courage was be- 
ginning to flow through her heart again. 
Trailing the sodden shawl behind her, 
she turned toward the house. Midway, 
she paused to observe, “‘I guess it was the 
Wolle woman; she probably found out 
about it on page two in Cap Beckwith’s 
book. I imagine she thought it’d frighten 
me. 
In the orchard she came to another 
abrupt stop. “‘Sa-ay!”’ she exclaimed to 
herself, ‘“‘Mis’ Thoar would never have 
worn that green dress on a Tuesday. Light 
red is Tuesday’s color. No, sir. Mis’ 
Thoar would never have made a mistake 
like that.”” Recalling that the specter had 
worn the cress-green dress the previous 
night, she thought exultantly: “I guess 
maybe the ghost business is some of Mis’ 
Wolle’s work too.” 

Reaching the kitchen, Aggie could hear 
the companion moving about in the 
dining room. ‘Trying to dig the bricks 
out’n the chimney probably,” she scorn- 
fully decided about the searching. 

She went up to her sunny bedchamber 
and was very busy until dark. In the first 
place, she couldn’t be absolutely certain 
that Mrs. Wolle had played the ghost. If 
the specter was real, she determined to be 
fortified against it. Bolting the room door 
and being careful to place the hassock 
under the front of the kas to support the 
left corner, Aggie opened the ball foot. 

“‘Let’s see,” she mused, peering into 
the jewel bag; ‘‘a topaz set in gold drives 
away evil spirits of the night; and a blood- 
stone protects the mind of a person and 
makes him see trickery. Beryl makes the 
owner unconquerable in battle.’’ Select- 
ing these stones—the topazes were beauti- 
fully set in a heavy, old chain—she said: 
“T’ll just wear these under my nightgown 
in case things aren’t as I expect.” 

After closing the ball foot and remov- 
ing the hassock to an unsuspicious dis- 
tance, she hunted about the room for 
heavy objects—a brick door stop, the un- 
used andirons; she emptied the lower cup- 
boards and crammed everything—papers, 
books, and linen—into the top sections of 
the chest. “Seems as though these would 
make it wabble some,” she panted, lifting 
the last of a set of Blackstone. 


HEN the companion called up the 

stairs to say that Mrs. Miller had ar- 
rived, Aggie descended, resplendent in an 
enormous skirt of tarnished gold brocade 
and a military coat of yellow velvet, tight- 
fitting, slashed, heavy with Chinese em- 
broidery—le dernier cri in the ’60’s. 

It enlivened her to behold Mrs. Wolle’s 
mystification at her changed demeanor. 
Mrs. Miller’s presence always created 
happiness for her, and the fact that she 
had brought with her a letter from the 
Cobham post office—one of Caroline’s 
letters—lifted Aggie to the highest point 
of exhilaration. After supper, when the 
three women were in the sitting room, the 
old woman went to the Chinese cabinet 
announcing that she must get some agates 
to wear. 

“They’re my name stone,” she ex- 
plained, running to get the Captain’s 


journal, and then reading from it: 
“““Agnes—an agate—owner kept safe 
from all dangers—can -con-quer all 
earth-ly en-e-miés—endows him with a 
bold heart—cures  sleeplessness—gives 
pleasant dreams.’ Yes-sir! That’s the 
stone for me! Your name’s Louisa; isn’t 
it?”’ she asked of the companion. 
““Louisa—Louisa,”’ she murmured, trac- 
ing down the list of names, “Oh, yes! 
‘Louisa—lapis lazuli.’ You should have 
a piece of that; I think it helps a person 
find hidden treasure.” 

Mrs. Miller remained during the eve- 
ning and departed, apparently reassured 
by the heiress’ high spirits. 

Before going to bed, Aggie made a thick 
carpeting of wood ashes in the dark hall 
before her door. ‘“‘It’s the surest way of 
tracking a phantom,” she told herself. 
“‘A sure-enough ghost leaves the scratchy 
marks of trailing draperies.” She bolted 
herself into the chamber, undressed, ad- 
mired the strings of carnelian and topaz 
over her flannelette nightdress, climbed in- 
to bed, and went tosleep. Once during the 
night she was half aroused by the savage 
rattling of her latch but, being exhausted, 
she immediately fell asleep again. 





Aggie waited until she heard Mrs. 
Wolle downstairs getting breakfast, before 
she inspected the ghost tracks. “‘Did you 
ever!”’ she cried. ‘“‘This phantom wears 
rubber heels just like those Louisa had 
put on her shoes in Cobham.” 

At breakfast, Mrs. Wolle said: ‘‘You 
shouldn’t lock yourself in at night. It isn’t 
safe. Suppose you should be sick, how 
could I get in to help you?” 

“‘No danger of my being sick, if I can 
get my night’s rest,’ Aggie retorted. 
**Mis’ Thoar didn’t manage to get through 
that door last night. It’s going to be 
locked every night, that door is.” 


HE lost her jauntiness, however, when 

the companion announced that she had 
some errands to do in Cobham. “That 
means going to see Johnson,” she thought. 
“I wonder what scheme they’ll think up 
now.” 

During Mrs. Wolle’s absence, she did 
some serious thinking. Feeling the need 
of more concrete protection than that 
given by her amulets, Aggie searched for 
the horn Mr. Miller had insisted upon her 
having. “If you need anything day or 
night,” he had said, “blow it until you see 
some of us coming.” Her guardian’s fam- 
ily, three-quarters of a mile away across 
the fields, were her nearest neighbors. 

“T’ll just have the trumpet handy in 
case I need it for tonight,” she decided, 
removing it from its excelsior wrappings. 
She carried it upstairs and hung it, by its 
red cord, on a bedpost. 

Mrs. Wolle appeared at dusk. Her 
calmness and silence were ominous. After 
supper the two women sat in the sitting 
room without conversation. Twice the 
companion, without explanation, hurried 
out to the dark veranda. During her sec- 
ond absence, Aggie was sure that she 
caught the murmur of voices. 

When Mrs. Wolle entered the room, her 
quietude alarmed Aggie more than the 
wildest signs of agitation would have done. 

At ten o'clock the heiress announced 
that she was going to bed. She was glad 
to reach her room and bolt the door. Here 
she would be safe from Johnson and the 
ghost with the rubber heels. She lighted 
two lamps and decided to keep them burn- 
ing all night. 


Aggie lay rigidly in bed. She had never 
felt more wakeful. She did not relax even 
after she heard Mrs. Wolle come up and 
go to her room. Mrs. Thoar—Johnson— 
her mind veered from one to the other. In 
spite of her thoughts she must have slept. 
The closet door creaking open waked her 
as from the deepest slumber. 

There was no mistaking the towering, 
silent figure in the closet doorway, a figure 
which, with noiseless, bounding steps, 
strode to the side of the bed. The lamp- 
light shone on Friday’s silver-blue robe 
and brooch of diamonds. There was no 
doubt about it now—the old murderess 
could come back. She could not even 
utter a protesting ‘‘No—oh, no!” as the 
menacing figure bent nearer and nearer. 

“Tell me where you’ve hidden my 
jewels,’” whispered the phantom. ‘Tell 
me—or I’ll choke out the breath in your 
turkey throat. Where are they?” 


HOSE loops of oily hair, those heavy 

lids! Two hands, like gorilla paws, 
clutched Aggie’s neck and snatched at her 
hair, dragging her out of bed—her string 
of carnelians breaking and flying noisily 
about the room. 

“Where are the jewels?”’ The specter 
shook her savagely. 

Those hands—they were not the slim, 
clammy ones of Mrs. Thoar. The one on 
Aggie’s shoulder was thick and broad and 
covered with reddish hairs. Johnson! 
Johnson dressed up in the old murderess’ 
clothes! 

Aggie’s paralysis gave way before her 
anger. She began to fight like a fury. 

Johnson struck her to the floor with one 
blow. ‘‘ Where did you put those stones?” 
he shouted, prodding her with his foot. 

The silk dress made Johnson appear 
doubly a monster. ‘Tell me the place,” 
he repeated hoarsely. ‘‘Don’t you know 
I'll kill you if you don’t?” His face was 
purple. 

Aggie imagined that she would die of 
her beating anyway. Think as frantically 
as she would, she could discover no way 
of saving the jewels, which were to be the 
bulk of Caroline’s fortune. Looking up 
into Johnson’s distorted countenance she 
realized that she had no choice, she must 
give up. 

She propped herself weakly against the 
leg of the bed. Unable to raise her hand, 
she motioned toward the kas with her 
head. Johnson sprang toward it eagerly, 
and, following her signs, knelt down in the 
rustling dress. He felt along the carving of 
the bottom drawer, then touched the left 
ball foot. 

Aggie nodded confirmatively and 
dragged herself farther away from the kas. 


JOHNSON twitched out the moving bowl 
with one motion. The chest rocked. 
With a chortle, he pulled out the calico bag 
and gave the ball foot a careless shove into 
place. The kas swayed, swayed 

Johnson, on one knee and somewhat 
entangled in the blue skirt, looked up and 
clutched frantically at a cupboard handle. 

The kas teetered, slid forward, and 
came down with a finality that almost 
wrecked the house. 

A fierce battering on the door stirred 
Aggie’s dulled faculties. ‘‘What is the 
matter in there?”’ Mrs. Wolle was de- 
manding hysterically. “Are you all right? 
Oscar! Oh, why don’t you answer?” 

The hairy fist, which projected from 
under the kas, had unclenched. The 
calico bag lay on the floor. 

With no uncertain motion Aggie re- 
trieved it. She scrambled across her bed, 
secured the gleaming trumpet, and opened 
a window. There was a faint, preliminary 
cracking note and then there followed a 
fusillade of blasts which beat down the 
thunderous pommeling on the door and 
drowned the reverberation of its own 
echoes. The sounds bounded about the 
hills and left a high ringing in the mid- 
night air. 

Lanterns—two; no, three! The lights 
bobbed steadily across the black fields 
while Aggie blew encouragement on her 
trumpet. 
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Hygeia 


The SAFE 


NURSING BOTTLE 





This bottle will 
not carry germs 
to your baby! 


HE old-fashioned, narrow- 

necked bottle may carry dis- 
ease germs in its curves and 
angles. The Hygeia Nursing 
Bottle is safe—straight sides, 
no neck, no angles or curves. 
Every part of it can be washed 
quickly and easily. No fun- 
nel needed for filling, no brush 
for cleaning—two potential 
germ-carriers done away with. 

So easy, too, to wean your 
baby with the Hygeia, for the 
breast is broad and flexible, 
shaped like mother’s, and 
designed not to collapse. 

Hygeia, the safe nursing 
bottle, is patented. Sold at 
drug stores everywhere. Ask 
for it by name. 


The Hygeia Nursing Bottle Co., Inc. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


This modern, safe nursing 
bottle does away with poten- 
tial dangers—the brush, the 
funnel, and the narrow neck. 
Hygeia is shaped like a drink- 
ing glass—wash it with a cloth 
and suds. 
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ba Tewpieville 


By ROSE O’NEILL 


— 


LE bh ~~) Baas 





Just a week after Christmas, 
And look at the toy-things! 
Forgotten and broken! 
(How children destroy things!) 
Young flibbertigibbets, 
Why don’t they enjoy things? 





It’s odd how some youngsters 
Think toys are for thumping! 
Whack, crack! There goes Sammy! a 

How briskly he’s bumping! : 





Of course, accidents will 
Occur now and then, dears, 
To the carefullest children 
(And women and men, dears). 
In that case the Kewpies 
Just mend things again, dears. 





As for coal scuttles—veally, 
What a location 
For dollies accustomed 
Dreary ash cans are hardly To warm admiration! 4 
The cheeriest beddies 
For fuzzy young bunnies 
And dear little Teddies. 


“Come, darlings, we'll take you, 
Forgetting ‘you never, 
And, cuddled in Kewpieville, 
Pet you forever.” : 
e . * e 
mg you will be the game, and wishing you, 
Uproarious lew Year. Lam Kewpishly yours, 
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—is the winsome teacher of the 
country school in The Vanishing 
American. Those who remember 
her wonderful performance in The 
Covered Wagon will watch eagerly 
for this new réle. Other Paramount 
Pictures featuring her are: Wel- 


' come Home, Rugged Water, and 


Irish Luck. 





|. —is the envy of even best-selling 


authors. He wrote The Vanishing 


| American. The vast number en- 
* joying the book are keenly expect- 


ant of its Paramount picturization. 


_ Other Paramount Zane Grey Pic- 







tures are: Wild Horse Mesa, Light 
of Western Stars, and The Thun- 
dering Herd. 


Reymond Geifith 


—is the touchstone of mirth. In- 
difference omes smiles, and 
smiles a volley of laughter when 
he appears. Make a list of his 
Paramount Pictures and enjoy 
them. Start with: The Night Club, 
Paths to Paradise, and A Regular 
Fellow. . 













Produced by 
FAMOUS PLAYERS-LASKY CORP. 
Adolph Zukor, President 
New York City 


y/ 


Pictures 





Richard Dix 

—plays the title réle of The Van- 
ishing American. He makes a mag- 
nificent Indian, combining the lion 
and the fox in plot and deed! Other 
Paramount Pictures in which he is 
appearing are: The Ten Command- 
ments, The Lucky Devil, and 
Womanhandled. 





Noah Beery 


—plays the official in charge of 
the Indian Reservation. Villainy 
and smiles go together, and the 
more you hate the character the 
more you admire the actor. Other 
Paramount Pictures in which he is 
seen are: Light of Western Stars, 
Wild Horse Mesa, and Lord Jim. 









er 


—leaped into fame as the Peter 
Pan girl. Today her success in A 
Kiss for Cinderella has outranked 
even Peter Pan. Other Paramount 
Pictures in which she appears are: 
The Golden Princess, Not So Long 
Ago, and Are Parents People? 
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Races pass and leave the old, old story 
of strife and song. The Indian passes in 
this our time, within the Reservation 
gates; a figure as sinister as a bloody 
arrow, but filling the eye and the heart 
with his tragedy. “Adieu, Vanishing 
American, adieu— may you find the 
Happy Hunting Ground of your camp 
fire dreams.” 

This epic of the Indian has already 
been acclaimed by hundreds of audiences 
as ranking with The Covered Wagon in 
scope, power and human interest. 

Here is a picture of enmity and gal- 
lantry and fierce love-making in the very 
shadow of danger. The vision of Para- 
mount, Zane Grey, Director George B. 
Seitz and Supervisor Lucien Hubbard 
searched out and composed all this for 
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copyright’ 
Reinthal & 
Newman, N. Y. 


THE END OF THE TRAIL 


you, the Paramount organization pur- 
suing, as it always does, the ideal material 
for the greatest shows that human beings 


can desire. 
g v 


Like stately ships magically appearing 
one after another on the horizon, and 
slowly coming in full view, came The 
Covered Wagon, The Ten Commandments, 
Peter Pan, The Pony Express, A Kiss for 
Cinderella, That Royle Girl, and now The 
Vanishing American, sailing the sea of 
more than one or two seasons’ brief 
popularity, and even so being but leaders 
of a great fleet cruising literally to the 
admiration of all lands and peoples. 
Wherever you find the name PARA- 
MOUNT you’ve found The End of the 
Trail to the Greatest Show in Town. 


“Tf it’s a Paramount Picture 
it’s the best show in town 


aqramount 
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Drecoll 


Switzerland, our own Lake Placid and any other 

place where wintertime is a season of delight, 
these costumes have been cleverly designed by four 
of Paris’ great couturiers to give full freedom in sports 
and to rob the snowy days of their chill. 


Bs the gay snowflake whirl in St. Moritz, 








Lelong Lanvin 


To the left is Drecoll’s delectable version, with 





Paris Designs for the Wintry Spots of the World 





Lelong introduces the suit of brown mixed wool 


jumper of white flannel worn over white flannel riding cloth, at the left-center, with its furry cuffs of brown 


breeches. The flannel scarf is lined with bright blue kolinsky and high upstanding collar. 


Dark-brown 


velvet and the telescope pockets faced with it. The khaki wrapped leggings, above Russian calf shoes, 


soft white felt hat fits close about the ears, and the 
white wool Worcester socks fit over buckskin shoes. 


(Continued on Page 67) 
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| 
Bil bi 
| | Re of = DISTINGUISHED ms = | ii | 
Hl i | Ga | 
| | TT il CCS oy Hl 
i || At Your Door + + + A Social Asset 
: | In the entire inventory of your own and your family’s possessions, 
: | no single thing so subtly, yet so unerringly, proclaims your social 
: | grade—your standing in the community—as the motor-car at the 
| curb before your door . . . In this, the Willys-Knight owner has 
two-fold occasion for pride and satisfaction in his ownership. Not 
only has he an automobile known to be absolutely unique in its 








engine-principle—absolutely unparalleled in its record for perenni- 
ally fine performance—but, by virtue of its exterior beauty and 
smartness, its fine interior appointment, its all-round excellence, he 
has in this superb car that which stamps the unmistakable seal 
of distinction upon himself, his home, and everyone within. 


4-CYLINDER MODELS FROM $1195 to $1595 + 6<CYLINDER MODELS FROM $1750 to $2295 
All prices f.0.b. Toledo + We reserve the right to change prices and specifications without notice 


Willys-Overland Inc., Toledo, Ohio Willys-Overland Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto, Canada 



























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Invalidism Traced 
To Neglected Teeth 
—_—————_— 
Authorities Say That _, Are 
Bed-ridden Because 0 
Dental Decay 








No advancement in recent years is more 
important to humanity than the new 
science of preventive dentistry. 


You may think that the statement, “ Bad 
teeth may even shorten life itself’’, is the 
remark of an alarmist. If it seems absurd 
to you—or an exaggeration—ask your 
dentist. Let him tell you how serious the 
results of tooth decay may be. 


Scientific research traces rheumatism, heart 
disease, kidney trouble, even insanity and 
death, to bad teeth. Doesn't that prove 
the importance of preventive measures? 


Do you realize the prevalence of tooth 
decay? At the meeting of the American 
Dental Association, in Dallas, Texas, an 
authority summarized as follows: 


“If every cavity in America were 
fixed it would take the present gen- 
eration of dentists about 116 years, 
working eight hours a day, to do 
Ag 
Importance of preventive dentistry is more 
apparent every day. Tooth decay is almost 
a national menace. It must be fought with ' 
every means which science can command. 


Give yourself a chance! 


Special Trial Tube Offer 







Bedridden because 
of infected teeth! 


Wty 





tn 9D 





I enclose two cents in stamps. 
generous trial tube of Ribbon Dental Cream. 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. 641 
581 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Name 


Please send me a 





O*FfK 


Address. 





In Canada, 72 St. Ambroise St., Montreal. 


Here are chil- 
dren in Osborne, 
Kansas, using 
Colgate's to fight 
tooth decay. Col- 
gate co-oper- 
ates with thou- 
sands of school 
officials and 
health authori- 
ties in teaching 
dental hygiene. 
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TS attractive young lady has 
been given a place in your favor- 
ite store. She is there to recommend 
Colgate’s to you—to help you keep 
the priceless gift of healthy, glisten- 
ing teeth. 


The recommendation of Colgate’s 
Ribbon Dental Cream which you get 
both from your dentist and your 
druggist, is something more than mere 
casual endorsement. Your dentist, 
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es 





“Look for this new salesgirl at your dealer 





of course, has been graduated from a 
college of dentistry. Your druggist 
is a graduate of a recognized college 
of pharmacy. 


These men know—and when they 
recommend Colgate’s their endorse- 
ment is unbiased and professional. 
It is significant that, in the face of 
all sorts of “cure-all” claims and won- 
der-working promises, more profes- 
sional men endorse Colgate’s than 
they do any other dentifrice. 


Colgate’s is the modern dentifrice. 
It cleans your teeth safely and thor- 
oughly. It removes causes of tooth 
decay. Thus it helps prevent tooth 
trouble, protects your health and safe- 
guards the attractiveness of your 
smile. 


Large tube 25c. On sale everywhere. 
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the bell again and again. There was no reply. If P. Khar- 
koff were indeed there, he did not choose to see anyone. She 
descended the stairs and went out. Before long she was in 
the chief street of Geneva, and found herself before the large 
bookshop of Coiret. She decided to go in and buy some- 
thing to read. She entered. A middle-aged woman came 
forward. She had a rather aristocratic and intellectual 
face. 

“I want something interesting to read, please,” Miss 
Creswell said in French. ‘‘Can you recommend anything?” 

‘“A novel, madame, memoirs, philosophy?” 

Miss Creswell looked at the woman. ‘‘Won’t you suggest 
something you have read, and like?” 

The woman smiled, 
went away, and came back 
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Che Unearthly 


(Continued from Page 19) 


Miss Creswell sat listening. Miss Baynes interested her 
very much. All the time that she was with her Miss Cres- 
well felt increasingly that she was with one who was secretly 
sad because of knowledge. 

When Miss Baynes got up to go, she looked at Miss Cres- 
well and said, ‘‘I suppose you aren’t staying long here?” 

“TI don’t know. I don’t know at all. Possibly I may.” 
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A moment later Miss Creswell was up in her bedroom. 
The two books she had bought that day were lying, wrapped 
in paper, on the mantelpiece. She untied the parcel, took 
up Sérénité and opened it at haphazard. 

Five minutes later she was sitting in the one armchair 
her room contained, buried deep in the book. 


x 


N THE following day she telephoned to Miss Baynes and 

asked if she might call on her that evening. Miss Baynes 
was very sorry, but she was dining at the restaurant in the 
Parc des Eaux Vives with some friends. Otherwise she would 
have been delighted to see Miss Creswell. Perhaps Miss 
Creswell could call about 
nine on the evening of the 








with two books. One was 
The Way of Initiation, by 


morrow. Miss Creswell 





Rudolph Steiner; the other 
had the title Sérénité and 
no author’s name. 

Miss Creswell bought 
them both. ‘‘I know about 
Steiner of course,’’ she 
said. ‘‘But whom is this 
book by?” 

‘“‘T don’t know, madame. 
But it is very interesting.” 

Miss Creswell took the 
books and went back to 
the hotel. 


T JUST before half-past 
five she went down 
into the great room near 
the restaurant. In about 
five minutes she saw Mrs. | 
Sotheby coming in with | 
the fair-haired woman | 
whom she had traveled | 
with in the train. Mrs. 
Sotheby came up and in- 
troduced to Miss Creswell, 
‘My friend Miss Baynes, 
who works here in the 
library of the League.”’ i 
So—this was the “‘ clever I} 
girl— woman, rather.”’ 
Miss Creswell greeted her 
with an eagerness which 
she tried to disguise. ‘* We 
traveled in the train to- | 
gether yesterday,’’ she | 
said. 
“To be sure,”’ said Miss 
Baynes in a low, agreeable 
voice, a voice with distinct 
charm. “I have been in | 
Paris for two days.” | 
“And you were deep in 
a book. I wondered how 
you could see to read.”’ 

“What was it?” said 
Mrs. Sotheby, who had 
been ordering tea. ‘‘ Any- 
thing specially interest- 
ing?” 

“| find it so,’’ said Miss 
Baynes. ‘‘It is a book 
called Sérénité.” 

“By whom?” 

“T don’t know. No 
author’s name was given.” 

When she said that, 
Miss Creswell had the feel- 
ing that she was conceal- 
ing something. 

“Let’s go over there to 
that quiet corner,’ said 
Mrs. Sotheby. 











“THe sat down. Tea 
was brought. Mrs. 
Sotheby inveigled them 
briskly into a fairly ardent 








eagerly said that she would 
do so. 

After lunch, and sitting 
about in the big hall till 
she was ashamed to beseen 
there alone any longer, she 
went upstairs, put on her 
outdoor things and went 
in desperation to a cinema 
house. At five she issued 
forth into the snow and 
went to a tea shop. Ata 
quarter to six she was back 
in the hotel and went up 
to her room. What else 
was there for her to do? 

And tonight? Was she 
to spend a lonely evening 
in the dining room and 
hall of the hotel, or per- 
haps in this bedroom? 
And she thought of Miss 
| Edie Baynes and the res- 
| taurant in the Parc des 
| Eaux Vives. Should she 
] go there? Certainly it 
wasn’t pleasant ta go all 
| alone toa perhaps crowded 
I} restaurant. Nevertheless, 
| why shouldn’t she go? 
And presently she put on 
an evening dress and ahat, 
had a taxicab called and 
at a quarter past eight 
started off for the Parc des 
Eaux Vives. 

Mr. Barnett, who was 
sitting at a long table in 
the restaurant of the Parc 
des Eaux Vives, between 
Mrs. Sotheby and Miss 
Edie Baynes, bent over to 
the former at about half- 
past eight and said in a 
low voice, ‘‘The mystery 
deepens. Theenigma from 
Drearney has just walked 
in, and is actually going to 
dine here all by herself.” 

Mrs. Sotheby leaned 
over to Miss Baynes. 
““Edie,”’ she said. 

“Yes? What is it?” 

““There’s poor Miss 
Creswell dining all alone.” 





ISS BAYNES looked 
and said: ‘‘She tele- 
| phoned, asking if she might 
| call on me tonight. I said 
| I should be here.”’ 
} ‘‘Has she followed 
you?” 

“Of course she can’t 
have come for me,” said 
Miss Baynes. 

Just then Miss Creswell 








conversation. Toward the 
end of tea Miss Creswell 
said with abruptness: “I 





AS SHE LOOKED AT THE LIGHT, SHE WAS TERRIBLY ENTICED. 


BUT SOMETHING IN HER WAS AFRAID 


looked at her eagerly, 
blushed slightly and 
bowed. 

“‘T believe she has come 








didn’t see the title of the 
book you were reading in 
the train yesterday, Miss Baynes. But, oddly enough, I went 
into a bookshop just now, and the woman there recom- 
mended Sérénité to me as interesting, and I bought it.”’ 

“Did you?” said Miss Baynes. ‘Everybody here seems 
to be reading it.” 

“T shall get it,” said Mrs. Sotheby. ‘Does it teach one 
to be serene?” 


“It should. But how many people are teachable?” 





**Then perhaps we shall meet again,” said Miss Baynes 
cordially. 

“‘Might I come and see you sometime?” said Miss Cres- 
well quickly. 

“Certainly. But I’m out all day. Perhaps you’d come 
one evening after dinner. I live in a flat not far from the 
Casino. This is it.”’ 

She gave Miss Creswell a card. 


for me,” said Miss Baynes. 
“But why?” 

“I spoke about you on the boat on the way here,” Mr. 
Barnett explained. ‘I told her you were clever. She seemed 
interested, and I promised to introduce you to ‘each 
other.” 

“But why should she be interested?’’ asked Miss Baynes. 

“Ha!” said Mr. Barnett, looking like a man who had 
found something. He had remembered the conversation 
about the Jew. 
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“Gosh! 
baby any more!” 
When your boy flashes out with 


an angry outburst like this, it stings 
like impertinence and insubordina- 


tion. 
it is a sign that points to mutual 
misunderstanding. You see only wil- 


his most trying years. 
him, adventure, ambition, imagina- 
tion. 
stirring the man who will dare and 
do. 
what he needs most is strong leader- 
ship—leadership he will accept. 


preach. 
or patronizing. The foremost writ- 
ers of the day, who contribute to 
THE AMERICAN 
know and love boys themselves, but 
they know the world and human 
nature and how to sugar-coat the 
pill of instruction so boys will take 
it, with a smile. 
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I’m not a 


It may be both, but in reality 


fulness. In your anxious care he 
sees only—continual ‘‘Don’ts”’ and 
“Stops.” The fact is, your boy is 


growing up. He may exaggerate his 
ability and judgment, but, heaven 
be praised, he wants to use them. 


A boy in his teens is going through 
Life is calling 


In the cocoon of boyhood is 


True, he needs restraint, but 


To give to boys the guiding hand 


they need, to open their eyes to the 
world they must face as men and 
lead them into a glorious manhood, 
has been the successful achievement 
of THE AMERICAN Boy for twenty- 
five years. 
stories of adventure and daring 
deeds, in which your boy sees fellows 
like himself winning out through 
pluck and self-reliance. 

the results of meanness, 
dishonesty, clean-mindedness. 


This it does through 


He sees 
loyalty, 


THE AMERICAN Boy does not 
Its stories are not juvenile 


Boy, not only 


Give your son the companionship 


of THE AMERICAN Boy. Let the 
experiences of the fellows he meets 
in its pages help him appreciate 
fair play, hard work, backbone. 
Give him a year’s subscription. Sub- 
scribe for that other boy you’d like 
to see get ahead. Mail the coupon 
today. 


$2.00 a year by mail. 20c the copy at all 
news-stands. Subscribe for a year or leave 
a standing order at your news-dealer’s. 





me American Boy 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
No. 348 American Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


Enclosed find $2.00, for which send THE AMER- | 
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ICAN Boy for one year, beginning with the current 
issue, to 
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The restaurant was crowded that night. 
Near to Miss Creswell were some musi- 
cians. And they played really well. Pres- 
ently a two-step was heard, and people 
began to move, to get up, to go into a 
lighted room just beyond the restaurant, 
and to dance. Miss Edie Baynes went 
away with a handsome young man, fair, 
with a white skin and blue eyes. He 
was a Swede and looked powerfully ath- 
letic. 

In a short time the dance ended, and 
people flowed back into the restaurant, 
looking grave and preoccupied. There 
was little joy in the dancing. 

“Hullo, Miss Creswell. Are you a 
dancer?’”’ Mr. Barnett had come up with 
Mrs. Sotheby and was bending down to 
her. 

“No,” she said. 

““Won’t you come and sit at our table?” 
said Mrs. Sotheby. ‘“‘We are pooling our 
dinner. There’s no hostess. Do come.” 

“Thank you, I will with pleasure.” 
Confusedly she got up and followed them 
to the table of the League. 


T WAS getting late, and she had begun 

to think that she ought to go home, 
when at last Miss Baynes missed a dance 
with the Swede. He had asked Mrs. 
Sotheby. Miss Baynes, with her large, 
bright eyes, which, in spite of their bright- 
ness, looked tired, watched him going away 
with intentness. Then she looked round 
and her eyes fell on Miss Creswell. 

“Does all this amuse you?”’ she asked. 

“Yes, for once in a way.” 

‘“‘T often come here with my pals of the 
League. It’s an escape from serious 
things,’’ Miss Baynes explained. 

Miss Creswell felt interested. ‘‘May I 
drive you home presently?” she said. 
“Unless you are staying very late.” 

“Thank you. But I shall stay very 
late. And Baro:: Nordstr6ém is driving me 
back. You’re <oming tomorrow night, 
aren’t you?”’ 

“Yes. if you are quite sure that —— 

“Of course. I know why you want to 
know me, why you are interested in me.”’ 

Miss Creswell flushed deeply. 

“Mr. Barnett put me on the track. We 
can’t talk about it here.” 

And then, almost directly, Miss Cres- 
well decided that she must go home. She 
went out alone, choosing a moment when 
people were seriously at work in the fox 
trot. 

Soon she was out in the snow and 
getting into her cab. The lights and the 
music faded as the motor slipped away 
among the trees. 

As it turned out of the park into the 
roadway by the lake and she saw the 
jeweled lights of Geneva shining across 
the water, Miss Creswell put her head out 
of the cab and called to the chauffeur: 
“Chauffeur! Do you know the Rue les 
Bergues?”’ 

The man pulled up. Miss Creswell re- 
peated her question. 

“Oui, madame.”’ 

“Please go back by the Rue les Bergues, 
and, when you get there, drive very 
slowly.” 

“‘ Bien, madame.” 

He drove on for some time, and pres- 
ently slowed down suddenly. 


” 


ISS CRESWELL looked eagerly out. 
They were in a deserted thorough- 

fare with detached houses on either side. 
Before she had time to find out in which 
part of the street, his street, they were, 
she saw, high up in a house they were 
passing, a solitary light. 

“Please stop!” she called out. 

The man stopped the car. 

“T want just to see—one moment.” 

She opened the door and got out. The 
snow was deep, and she had on smart 
shoes and silk stockings; but she walked 
across the path. Yes, it was Number 
7. She looked up. The light shone out 
from the top floor of the house. For.a 
Jong time she stared up at it, standing in 
the snow. 

He was there. She longed to go up 
.the stained, uncarpeted stairs, to stand 


outside his door, tosummon him. But she 
dared not do that. As she looked at the 
light she was terribly enticed. But some- 
thing in her was afraid. And after a mo- 
ment she got back into the cab and told 
the man to drive on to the hotel. 

On the following evening Miss Cres- 
well set forth after dinner to call on Miss 
Edie Baynes. She had decided that she 
would walk, as Miss Baynes lived so near, 
not far from the Hotel Reau Rivage, but 
in a street withdrawn from the lake. After 
a walk of a few minutes and one or two 
halts to inquire the way, she came to the 
building in which Miss Baynes had a 
flat. 


ISS CRESWELL ascended slowly to 

the third floor and rang a bell by a 
door on which a card was pinned with 
Miss Baynes’ name printed on it. 

In less than a minute Miss Baynes 
opened the door and greeted her—not 
warmly, but with quiet politeness. ‘I 
live here all alone,” she said, shutting the 
door. “I have a woman who comes in by 
the day and ‘does’ for me. I go out to 























dine to a little hotel near by where the 
food is quite good, unless I’m dining with 
friends. Do put your stick here.”’ 

“Have you been out to dine tonight in 
the snow?”’ 

“Yes. I’m just in. But I think I shall 
go out again presently. Do come in.” 
And she led the way into a small, well- 
furnished sitting room, containing a good 
many books, which opened into a farther 
room—her bedroom, as Miss Creswell 
found out later. 

“You're going out again?”’ 


““TF I CAN persuade you to come with 
me after we’ve had atalk. I thought 
of dropping in at the Casino. I often do 
that, and take a turn or two—the band 
isn’t bad—before I go to bed.’”” And then 
after a moment’s pause, ‘‘Do you know 
Peter Kharkoff?’’ she asked bluntly. 

“No,” said Miss Creswell. 

“T thought that was why you cared to 
know me.” 

“In the train you interested me. But 
of course Mr. Barnett told you; I saw 
him telling you at dinner yesterday.” 

““Yes—your conversation on the boat. 
That made me suppose ——-”’ 

“No. But I'll tell you. I'll explain. I 
want to explain.’’ She told Miss Baynes 
of Peter Kharkoff’s appearance in Drear- 
ney and told it in detail, only leaving out 
names. “‘And so, when I heard that you 
knew Peter Kharkoff, I was very anxious 
to meet you.” 

“But I don’t know him,” said Miss 
Baynes. 

“You don’t!” said Miss Creswell, with 
a sense of lamentable disappointment. 
“But I understood from Mr. Barnett ——”’ 

“He cannot have said I knew this man, 
Peter Kharkoff.”’ 

After a pause Miss Creswell said: ‘‘No. 
I remember now that he didn’t say so 
actually. But, from what he did say, I 
inferred ——-”’ 


= 


““What wasn’t the fact. We often do 
that. No. I wish to know Mr. Kharkoff, 
but he knows nobody in the League and 
apparently wishes to know nobody.” 

“Then he has nothing to do with the 
League?’”’ 

‘‘Nothing whatever, so far as anyone 
knows. But I don’t believe that Mr. 
Kharkoff’s choice of Geneva to live in is 
fortuitous. I do believe he is living here 
because the League is functioning here.”’ 

“I’m afraid I don’t understand.” 

** And perhaps I don’t either,”’ said Miss 
Baynes. ‘“‘The fact remains—I’ve taken 
the trouble to ascertain it—that Mr. 
Kharkoff was never seen or heard of here 
until the League was set up here.”’ 

“‘Have you known about him long?”’ 

“Yes. At least, it seems to me a long 
time. When I first came out here I came 
with great enthusiasm. I lost a man in 
the war. He wasn’t a husband, but that 
didn’t matter. I lost him. When I got a 
post out here in connection with the 
League, I resolved to put my sorrow be- 
hind me. We were going to work for 
peace. Well, I’ve been out here for a good 
while, and it isn’t quite like that. I passed 
through a period of acute disillusion be- 
fore I—what shall I call it?—before I got 
down on the level again. And then I read 
a book. There was no author’s name on 
it, but it made a great impression on me. 
The subject was the supreme value of 
thinking always rightly. I wanted very 
much to find out who had written that 
book. At first I couldn’t. Finally I in- 
quired at a certain bookshop which is run 
by a Swiss woman, very intelligent, pe- 
culiar, a woman with ideals, the sort of 

person who would be called a crank by 
nearly all English people.”’ 
“T know.” 


““CSHE told me she wasn’t sure, but she 

believed it was written by a Russian 
Jew called Peter Kharkoff. She told mea 
lot about him; that he came to her shop 
to inquire about or buy books; that he 
was arecluse; but that there was nothing 
extraordinary about him, no pose, no 
affectation. All she said made a great 
impression on me. She thinks him phe- 
nomenal— Peter Kharkoff.”’ 

“How phenomenal?” 

“She thinks him entirely free from all 
animal passions. What’s more, she be- 
lieves he has always been like that. It 
seems impossible, doesn’t it? But he’s 
not as we are, it seems. It was she who 
made me feel what the man must be. He 
does a great deal of work. He writes and 
he carves.” 

And then Miss Creswell told Miss 
Baynes of her visit to the Rue les Bergues, 
and her vain attempt to have speech of 
Peter Kharkoff. 

“T never ventured to do that,” said 
Miss Baynes when Miss Creswell had 
finished: ‘‘I only tried to get to know him 
through Madame Coiret. But when he 
knew I was of the League, he avoided 
meeting me. Madame Coiret has a theory 
about him.” 

“yest 

““She believes he is here because of the 
League, and that he is trying to influence 
the League by the power of his thought, 
and that he doesn’t wish to know anyone 
belonging to the League—as I may be 
said to belong, for instance—because he 
wants to keep his thought-power per- 
fectly pure, quite untarnished.”’ 

Miss Creswell felt certain that the 
austere-looking woman who had recom- 
mended her to buy The Way of Initiation 
and Sérénité was no other than Madame 
Coiret herself, and she learned from Miss 
Baynes that in all probability the latter 
book was one of the anonymous works 
put forth by the Jew. 


XI 


FTER Towser’s departure for Switzer- 
land, Imogen saw to it that her life 
was, if possible, even more complicated 
than usual. Even Hugo, who was accus- 
tomed to her in all her changing moods, in 


(Continued on Page 46) 
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soft and lovely 


“c Y 

(< \RE OF the skin, in my opinion, can best be 
obtained by the daily use of Pond’s Two Creams. 
They keep the skin exquisitely soft and lovely.” 


“Siaiiene... \ Ka Soae 


AX a young girl growing up in aristocratic Balti- 
more, there was that about the future Du- 
chesse de Richelieu which caused all who saw her 
to predict for her a great career. 


Patrician she was, even then—though in the 
best American tradition. The head was finely- 
modeled with its crown of golden hair. The blue 
eyes looked out from under delicately level brows. 
Her skin had the exquisite fineness, the fragile 
delicacy that bespeak centuries of breeding, yet 
with the freshness, the bloom of a young race. 


As if beauty and charm were not enough, nature 

bestowed upon her yet another gift—a soprano 
voice of rare lyric quality. 
_ When by her marriage this favored young Amer- 
ican added to her native endowment the heritage 
of one of the proudest names of old France, she 
was drawn at once into the glamorous whirl of in- 
ternational social life. 








Every skin needs these Two Creams used by 
the beautiful women of society 
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“Beauty anv cHaARM in her own right and by 
marriage one of the mightiest names that dis- 
tinguished the aristocracy of ancient France 

! have made the DucHESSE DE RICHELIEU 
a young woman whose word is sought by 


Asked how, through all her exacting social and 
musical activities, she continues to retain her 
freshness and bloom, she replied: 


“Care of the skin. It is an obligation always to 
appear with a complexion fresh and radiant, never 
betraying the least trace of any weariness or im- 
perfection. And this care, in my opinion, can best 
be had by the daily use of Pond’s Two Creams.” 


UNDREDS of beautiful and distinguished women 

everywhere have found in these same two delicate 

fragrant creams made by Pond’s thé perfect equipment 
for keeping their fragile skins just exquisite. 


Before retiring, cleanse your skin deeply with Pond’s 
Cold Cream, patting it on lavishly and letting it stay on 
several moments. Now with a soft cloth or tissue re- 
move all the cream and the loosened dirt and dust 
which its pure oils have brought to the surface from the 
roots of your pores. Repeat the process. If your skin 
is dry, pat more cream on and leave it over night. 


Several times by day, especially after you’ve returned 
from hours out of doors, cleanse your face, throat and 
the V of your neck with Pond’s Cold Cream the same 
way, and finish with a dash of cold water or a rub with 
ice to close the pores. 


After these daytime cleansings, smooth over your re- 
freshed, invigorated skin, ever so little of Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream. Its soft protection against wind and dust and 


many. In her New York home she presides 
over the famous collection of books, furnt- 
ture and bibelots, many of which have 
come down to her husband from the great 
Cardinal, first Duc de Richelieu. 


chapping cold makes it delightful to use just before 
going out. But what pleases you most of all is the even, 
exquisite tone it lends your skin. Flick on your powder 
and see with enchantment how evenly it lies, how natural 
is the glow it gives your skin, how long it stays! 

When you buy your own Pond’s Creams ask for the 
large-sized jar of the Cold Cream which lasts so well. 
Both creams come in two sizes of smaller jars and tubes. 


eAmonc the beautiful women who have praised 
these famous creams for the care of the skin are: 


Her Majesty, Marie, the Queen of Roumania 
The Lady Diana Manners’ Mrs. Reginald C. Vanderbilt 
The Princesse Matchabelli Mrs. Gloria Gould Bishop 
The Vicomtesse de Frise Mrs. William E. Borah 


Mrs. Nicholas Longworth Mrs. Marshall Field, Sr. 


REE OFFER. Mail coupon for free tubes of these 
Two famous Creams and directions for using them. 
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Tue Ponp’s Extract Company, Dept. A, 
131 Hudson Street, New York City 


Please send me free tubes of Pond’s Cold and Vanishing Creams. 
Name— 


Street___ 
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‘Beautiful Lips 


Always proclaim the fact | 


that their possessor gives 
thought to her personal 
appearance and helps 
Nature by the judicious 
use of a pure lip pomade. 


ROGER & GALLET 
Lip Pomades 


are absolutely pure, pleasing 
and effective in use, protect- 
ing the lips against the chap- 
ping winds of winter. Auto- 
mobilists and lovers of out- 
door sports, men as well as 
women, find them indispensa- 
ble. The sale of millions of 
these ROGER & GALLET tubes 
each year in the United States 
is a tribute to their superior 
merit. Ask for them by name. 


“Fashions in Fragrance” our 
colorful little book, of Parisian 
toilette specialties, tells all 
aboutLip Pomade aswell asthe 
many other ROGER & GALLET 
creations. Complimentary on 
request. Address: 


ROGER & GALLET 


Parfumeurs ~ Paris 
709 Sixth Avenue 
New York 


Canadian Agency: Emile Mériot 
103 rue St. Francois-Xavier, Montreal 
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all her vagaries, was mildly surprised by 
the fury of life which followed. 

But Imogen was not satisfied. Since 
she had seen Peter Kharkoff at Drearney, 
and since her aunt had departed for Ge- 
neva in quest of him, as she knew, nothing 
that she did satisfied her. Always she 
was haunted by the memory of the Jew 
and by an intense desire to be with him 
again. 

As the days went by and Miss Creswell 
sent no communications to her family, 
Imogen’s unrest increased. Christmas 
was now quite close. Towser would have 
to write for Christmas, unless she came 
back to pass the festival in England. 

Just before Christmas, Miss Creswell 
did condescend to communicate with her 
relatives, wishing them the usual stereo- 
typed Christmas happiness and inform- 
ing them that she was “‘so comfortable in 
Geneva,” and had made “such good 
friends”’ there, that she had given up the 
idea of spending Christmas at home. 
There was no mention of the Jew in her 
letters. She sent Imogen a pretty little 
Geneva watch, slung on a chain of plati- 
num and gold, as a present. 

Imogen read her aunt’s letter—Miss 
Creswell had written to her as well as to 
Lady Lowrie—again and again, and she 
was indignant at its cruel reticence. 
Towser wasn’t playing the game. 


MOGEN looked at the little watch and 

detested it, but of course she sat down and 
wrote a charming note of thanks and good 
wishes to Towser, and of course she made 
no allusion to the subject which united 
and divided them. Nevertheless, she re- 
alized, when she had signed “‘Im”’ to the 
note, that she couldn’t close it up in an 
envelope without inserting a cause for 
uneasiness. And she added the following 
postscript: 

By the way, I shall probably run out to St. 
Moritz for January toindulgein winter sports, 
skiing, the Cresta, and-so on, before going to 
the villa. So if I turn up at Geneva on the 
way don’t let your hair tumble off with sur- 
prise. 


Of course she knew that Geneva wasn’t 
on the way to St. Moritz. But that didn’t 
matter. She had only at that moment 
thought of going to St. Moritz. But by 
the time she had addressed the letter she 
had made up her mind that she would go. 

And she told her mother she was going 
in her usual casual way. ‘‘I shall be off to 
St. Moritz early in January, oldlady. I’ve 
had enough of this.” 

Lady Lowrie was not surprised. Imo- 
gen was forever darting about from place 
to place. 

Imogen went out of the room. She was 
feeling hard and oddly humiliated. To 
follow Towser unasked, unwanted, to 
arrive in Towser’s hotel and to have her 
arrival hated—not very glorious, was it? 
Towser hadn’t followed her on that Sun- 
day night in Drearney. 

But the Hotel les Bergues! Imogen be- 
lieved it was that name on Towser’s letter 
paper which had “‘put the lid on.” For 
she still had a visiting card hidden away 
in a dispatch box. And on it was printed 
“7 Rue les Bergues, Genéve.” 

Immediately after Christmas she told 
Hugo what she was going to do. 

“After the Cresta again!” he said 
rather blankly. ‘‘Determined to break 
your neck, are you?” And he fixed his 
bright blue eyes on her beautiful throat. 
“Why not break it over a good sound 
bullfinch,”’ he added, ‘‘with hounds run- 
ning on a hot scent, and die to music, the 
best music I know?” 


Be BW no intention of breaking my neck 
and dying to any music,”’ said Imogen. 
“Besides, frost may come any day. Jan- 
uary’s always the worst month in Eng- 
land.” 

“Want me to come with you?” 

“No,” she said. And only when she 
said it did she know how definitely she 
didn’t want old Hugo to come with her 
to Switzerland. ‘‘ We can do a good deal,”’ 


she added, “‘but we can’t go to St. Mor- 
itz together.” 

“Better marry me, old girl, and we'll go 
bobbing for a honeymoon.” They were 
up in her sitting room and he caught hold 
of her hand. ‘‘Come on! Take the fence, 
Geney. Why not? We’ve gone pretty far 
together. We shall have to go to the end 
of the road. You can’t hold me off forever, 
you know.” 

As she looked at him, with a very com- 
plete comprehension, she thought of the 
Jew’s strange lack of all sensuality, and 
she wondered, knowing herself pretty 
thoroughly in one way, how such a man 
could draw her away from a very complete 
man like Hugo. A voice within her said 
at that moment, “‘He’d never want you 
as Hugo wants you.” And it was a voice 
which seemed to rise up out of the depths 
of knowledge. Nevertheless, and even at 
that moment, she passionately wanted to 
go to Geneva. 


HE pulled away her hand with very 

definite force. ‘I’m not in the mood 
for all that now,” she said. ‘‘Do stop it, 
Hugo.”’ 

“T don’t know why I stand what I do,” 
he said in a surly voice. ‘‘Upon my soul, 
Geney, you want a deuced good bringing 
to heel.”’ 

“You’re not the man who could bring 
me to heel.” 

“T don’t say Iam. Fact is, I’ve never 
seen the fellow that could.”’ As he spoke 
the last words he was looking straight at 
her with hard, disappointed eyes. Then 
he said: ‘‘Have you?” 

“You know me pretty well. 
likely?” 

“By Jove, you have!”’ he said. 

Imogen felt that a phenomenon had oc- 
curred, two phenomena even. Number 
One: Hugo had actually been subtle. 
Number Two: She was actually blushing 
under cover of her beautifully complete 
make-up. 

*“What’s the matter?’’ he added suspi- 
ciously. ‘‘Who’s the fellow? Anyone I 
know?”’ 

She looked at him and knew that an 
evasion would “cut no ice” with him. 
So she attempted none and merely said: 
“That may be true—what you’ve chosen 
to assert—or not. I don’t affirm or deny. 
I simply decline to be cross-examined.” 

““Geney, what’s up with you?” he in- 
sisted. “‘Who’ve you run up against? 
What’s he up to in Switzerland?”’ 

She shook her head and made answer: 
“Nothing doing, Hugo.”’ 

He looked savage, but he said nothing 
more on that subject until he was on the 
point of going away. Then he just shook 
her hand coldly and said: “‘I may not be 
the man to bring you to heel, but neither 
are you the girl that can keep me on a 
string forever. I’ve had about enough of 
it, Geney. Go to St. Moritz. Go any- 
where you deuced well like. I'll ask no 
more questions. But when you come back 
you'll either marry me or we’ll cry quits 
and I’ll be off to other pastures. You’ve 
kept me hanging about long enough.” 
And he went striding out of the room 
without another word. 


Is it 


HE felt the power of the Jew in his out- 

burst of jealousy; she felt the influence 
of the Jew in his unexpected subtlety; and 
in his knowledge of the unrevealed—for 
what revelation had she been guilty of ?— 
she felt the lure of the Jew. 

Never before had she had such a scene 
with Hugo. She had flirted outrageously 
with many men and he had known of it, 
had even been witness of it. But not one 
of these men had he feared. Yet he feared 
the Jew, of whom she had never spoken to 
him, of whom he had, she was certain, 
never heard. 

He felt the Jew then in her. And be- 
cause Hugo feared, she began to fear the 
Jew. So strong was her sense of that 
weight of warning that perhaps she would 
have heeded it. 

But exactly in the moment of hesitation 
her telephone sounded. Henry was asking 
whether he might bring up a telegram for 


7 


her which had just come. He brought it. 
It was from Towser, and was as follows: 
Dead season here weather very bad fear 
you would find it dull could join you instead 
at St. Moritz meeting you at Zurich fix date 
love. TOWSER. 
“Any answer, ma’am?” asked Henry. 
“Oh! Yes, there is an answer—of course. 
Just wait, will you?”’ And she walked 
slowly to her writing table, sat down, took 
a pen, and, after a moment of considera- 
tion, wrote in her large decisive hand: 
Delighted you will come to St. Moritz with 


me, but not Zurich. Will pick you up at 
Geneva. Expect me on 





She paused and thought for an instant. 
She added to her telegram the words: 


January fourth. Please take room. Love. 
IM. 


“Here you are, Henry. Get it off at 
once.” 

“Yes, ma’am.”’ 

When he had left the room, Imogen 
smiled. But it wasn’t a very pleasant 
smile. ‘“‘So much for little Towser!’’ she 
said to herself. . 


HEN Miss Creswell received Imo- 

gen’s telegram—it came on the morn- 
ing of December thirtieth—she felt like 
one who, having trodden a difficult path 
with, as she supposed, great wariness, 
found herself unexpectedly caught fast in 
a trap. 

Miss Creswell had now been in Geneva 
for over three weeks, and she had not yet 
made acquaintance with Peter Kharkoff. 
Nor had she seen him in the street or in any 
public place. Nevertheless, till Imogen’s 
letter had come, she had been neither dis- 
satisfied nor unhappy. 

Through Miss Baynes she had got to 
know, really to know outside of the book- 
shop, Madame Coiret—an_ interesting 
woman, with a real touch of gentle dis- 
tinction and an evidently fine nature, a 
nature that aspired. But Miss Creswell 
had a special reason for being drawn to- 
ward her. 

She was a friend, or if not absolutely 
that, a fairly intimate acquaintance, of the 
Jew. And she allowed Miss Creswell to 
talk about him to her. She allowed Miss 
Creswell to talk about Peter Kharkoff to 
her, but she did not say much about him 
herself in return. 

Miss Creswell, in her frankness, had 
even told Madame Coiret of her visit to 
Number Seven Rue les Bergues, and of 
her vain attempt to see Peter Kharkoff 
there. She had not forgotten the delicate 
rebuke in Madame Coiret’s sunken eyes, 
or the sound in the voice which had said: 
“Monsieur Kharkoff was probably in and 
didn’t reply. He sees very few people.” 

And then had come Imogen’s startling 
letter. 

Instantly Miss Creswell had resolved 
that Imogen must be prevented from com- 
ing to Geneva. Her telegram had been 
carefully thought out before she sent it. 
And then had come the answering tele- 
gram, and Miss Creswell had realized 
Imogen’s delicate malice. 

After much heart-searching and agi- 
tated mental debate, Miss Creswell did 
just nothing. She sent no more telegrams. 
She did not take a room for her niece; she 
couldn’t bring herself to do that. In great 
perturbation and distress she waited, tell- 
ing no one that a relative was going to 
join her. 

She waited till January the third. 


N THAT day—that last day, for Imo- 
gen was due to arrive on the morrow— 
Miss Creswell was seized by a desperate 
conviction that she couldn’t remain inac- 
tive any longer. Imogen had followed 
Peter Kharkoff the only time she had seen 
him, had made his acquaintance and had a 
long interview with him. She, Annie Cres- 
well, had pursued him to a foreign land, 
and, now that she was there, had been there 
for over three weeks, hadn’t definitely ad- 
vanced one step toward him. 


(Continued on Page 49) 
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Wi your skin stand the close 
inspection of your escort’s 
eyes? Will your powder be so 
perfectly matched to the tone of 
your skin that it will not look 
like powder — but your own 
flawless complexion? 
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Loox Your Best Gvery Day 


Choose a shade of Pompeian Beauty Powder 
scientifically blended to 


match your sida 14 Ua 


By MADAME JEANNETTE 


World-famous consulting cosmetician, retained by 
The Pompeian Laboratories to give authentic advice 
regarding the care of the skin and the proper use 
of beauty preparations. 


SOFT, delicate texture—a lovely 

satiny face—yet not a sign of pow- 
der. What is the secret of her alluring 
complexion? Does she use powder? She 
does, but a shade that matches so per- 
fectly the tone of her skin that she se- 
cures the good effects of powder with- 
out seeming to use it. 


All smart women strive for a natural 
complexion, but all do not achieve it. 
Not all women have found a powder that 
really matches their skin—a powder that 
reveals their natural coloring. These 
women thank me for telling them about 




















Pompeian Beauty Powder. Complexions 
are not composed of single colors, but are 
a blend of different colors. So it is only 
natural that powder to match your 
complexion must also be a blend. 


Pompeian Beauty Powder is scien- 
tifically blended from different colors. 
Whatever the tone of your complexion, 
some one shade of this powder matches 
it perfectly. Select this shade from the 
directions that follow in the Shade Chart. 


Pompeian Beauty Powder has gained 
its remarkable popularity because of 
its purity, its exceptional consistency, 


Miss E. S___-__, @ sirikin 
example of the loveliness of a 
brown hair, sparkling eyes, 
and slightly olive toned 
skin. The Rachel shade 
of Pompeian Beaut 
Powder is ideally 
adapted for her 
skin- tones. 





its delicate odor, its quality of adher- 
ing well—and its perfection of shades. 


SHADE CHART for selecting 
your shade of Pompeian Beauty Powder 


Medium Skin: The average American skin 
tone is Medium, neither a decided blonde 
nor a definite brunette. This skin should use 
the Naturelle shade. 


Olive Skin: Women with this type of skin 
are apt to have dark hair and eyes charac- 
teristic of the beautiful Spanish women. 
This skin should use the Rachel shade to 
match its rich tones. 

Pink Skin: Thisis the youthful, rose-tinted 
skin (not the florid skin) and should use 
Flesh shade. 

White Skin: This skin is unusual, but if 
you have it you are the only type that 
should use White powder in the daytime. 


If desired, lighter shades of powder may be used for 
evening, under artificial light. In case of doubt, write 
a description of your skin, hair and eyes to Madame 
Jeannette for special advice. 


If you have experienced the difficulty 





of having powder look “chalky and un- 
natural,” buy a box of Pompeian Beauty 
Powder today, in the shade suggested above. 
At all toilet counters 60c. (Slightly higher 
in Canada.) Satisfaction guaranteed. 
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en Beauté 





P. S.: I suggest Pom- 
peian Day Cream to pro- 
tect your skin against the 
weather, and Pompeian 
Bloom for a touch of color. 


GET 1926 PANEL 
and samples 


This is the most beauti- 
ful and expensive panel 
we have ever offered. Ex- 
ecuted by the famous 
colorist, Gene Pressler. 
Size 27 x 7 inches. Art 
store value 75c¢ to $1. 
Sent for two dimes along 
with valuable samples of 
Pompeian Bloom, Day 
Cream (protecting), 
Beauty Powder, and 
NightCream(cleansing). 





TEAR OFF, SIGN, 
AND SEND 




















Madame Jeannette, The Pompeian Laboratories 
3209 Payne Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
Dear Madame: I enclose 2 dimes (20c) for 1926 
Pompeian Beauty Panel, the valuable samples and 
Madame Jeannette’s booklet of beauty suggestions. 
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One important lesson 
women 
can learn from men 





e Arw Wear 





a time when business men take stock, 
compute profits or losses, and deter- 


mine new policies. . . . An excellent custom in business. A lesson which women 
would do well to learn from men! For women, too, have a business—the welfare of 
their families. Take stock, then, of your family’s health! Determine what has been 
gained, or lost, during the last year. Decide what must be done to turn losses into gain. 


* * 


This business of being a wife—a mother—is pos- 
sibly the greatest responsibility in the world. And a 
great many women are taking their job more seriously 
than ever before. 


They know the rules of health. They believe in 
fresh air. They realize the need of regular exercise. 
They have learned about food—how to choose it, 
how to prepare it. 








They give thought to themselves. They know that 
their ability to remain young and enthusiasticand com- 
panionable has much to do with the success of their 
homes. And they do remain young and attractive! 


One outstanding evidence of the new knowledge 
of health is the swing away from such stimulants as 
caffein. For a number of years mothers have realized 
that their children should not have caffein, and now 
there is a growing tendency to exclude it from the 
diet of the whole family. 


* 


Every day this step is taken in thousands of homes. - 


And they still serve a delicious, appetizing hot drink 
at mealtime. They change to Postum! 


Consider this: Postum is made of roasted wheat 













Postum is one of the Post Health Prod- 
ucts, which include also Grape-Nuts, Post 
Toasties (Double-thick Corn lakes), Post’s 
Bran Flakes, Post’s Bran Chocolate. Your 
er sells Postum in two forms. Instant 
ostum, made in the cup by adding boiling 
water, is one of the easiest drinks in the 
world to prepare. Postum Cereal is alsoeasy 
to make, but should be boiled 20 minutes. 


© 1926, P. C. Co, 


A good time to do it—the New Year—now! 


* * 


fessor 


and bran. It has a wonderful flavor. Doesn't it seem 
shortsighted to continue the use of any harmful ele, 
ment, when it is so easy to change? More and more, 
women are answering, “Yes.” . 


You are beginning another year in this business of 
running a household—of mothering a family. As one 
step in the right direction, we suggest a thirty-day 
test. Carrie Blanchard, famous food demonstrator, 
makes you this special offer. 


Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 


“I want you to make a thirty-day test of Postum. 
I will send you one week's supply, free, and my per- 
sonal directions for preparing it. 


TID Seen rarer: 


“If you would prefer to begin the test today, get 
Postum at your grocer’s. It costs much less than most i: 
other hot drinks—only one-half cent a cup. : 


“For one week's free supply, send me your name 
and address. Please indicate whether you want In- 
stant Postum, made instantly in the cup, or Postum 
Cereal, the kind you boil.” 





FREE—MAIL THIS COUPON! 


Postum Cereat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 









L. H.J.1-26 er” 
I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send me, without cost 
or obligation, one week’s supply of 
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Instant Postum (prepared instantly) . 0 Chih whlih oun tite ( = 






Postum CereEau (prepared by boiling) . 0 \Produc ts 





Name.. 
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Street.. 





City. State 











In Canada, address Canapian Postum Cereat Co., Ltd.. 
Front St. East, Toronto 2, Ontario 
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( Continued from Page 46) 


Miss Creswell got up in a small fever of 
agitation, put on her things, and, deliber- 
ately denying herself any time for quiet 
consideration, hurried over the bridge to 
the bookshop of Madame Coiret. 

The three young Swiss women who 
helped Madame Coiret in the business 
were all busy with customers. One, as she 
passed by Miss Creswell, smiled a civil 
greeting, and said in French: ‘‘I’ll attend 
to you in a moment, madame.”’ 

“T’ve only come to have a word with 
Madame Coiret, if she’s in.” 

‘“‘She’s in one of the back rooms with a 
customer.”’ 

Miss Creswell looked toward the far- 
ther part of the shop, beyond which the 
small rooms filled with books were. Then 
she knew Madame Coiret was there with 
somebody. Then she knew something else. 
She knew that the customer with Madame 
Coiret was Peter Kharkoff. 

From the shadowy background of the 
shop, Peter Kharkoff emerged, walking 
slowly with a large book held in his left 
hand. Behind him came Madame Coiret 
in her black dress, white collar and cuffs. 
Their conversation was evidently over, 
and probably good-bys had been said, for 
Peter Kharkoff walked forward like a man 
who felt himself to be quite alone, free 
from all social obligations, serenely away 
in his own world. 


HEN Miss Creswell had learned that 

he was in the shopshe had made up her 
mind to take this unexpected opportunity, 
and either to speak to him—she didn’t 
know under what pretext—or to ask 
Madame Coiret, quickly and secretly, to 
introduce her to him. But now she did 
neither of these things. Although he came 
up to her and passed by her, she could not 
do either of them. Indeed, she was not as 
Imogen. And with this man she had no 
audacity. 

She gazed at him as he passed, and the 
enormous impression she had instantly re- 
ceived when she had looked into his face 
at Drearney, was with her again, and even 
intensified. She had felt a sort of occult 
fear of this man. She had said that perhaps 
he was “‘dangerous.”’ She had doubtless 
felt that perhaps it was so. But she now 
knew that any danger which might lie in 
him—for her or for others—came not from 
any evil, any least drop of malignity in 
him, but from the fierce attraction of his 
power. That it was which drew her, as a 
very small thing may be drawn to a thing 
that is great. That it was which created 
in her the intense, almost overmastering 
desire to sink her personality in his. She 
felt herself as a drop just then. And the 
ocean was near. 

She saw a man, tall, broad, with the 
curious blunt features which had made her 
think of a lion, the large, veiled eyes, the 
unmistakable impress of Israel. He wore 
a heavy dark overcoat, one of those large 
black hats worn by many of the Swiss. 
She glanced at his hands. He wasn’t wear- 
ing gloves. They seemed to her quiet, 
powerful and amazingly unselfconscious 
hands. He went on. He was gone. 

And Madame Coiret was speaking to 
her. What Miss Creswell said in reply she 
didn’t know. 


UT in a moment she found herself in one 
of the small book rooms with Madame 
Coiret, and she was saying to her: “I 
didn’t come for books. I came to see you.” 

“Yes?” said Madame Coiret. 

“T came to ask you, to beg you to in- 
troduce me to him.” 

“Mr. Kharkoff?”’ 

“But when I saw him again I felt I had 
no right whatever to intrude upon him. 
And yet others don’t feel like that.”” And 
then, sitting in the little room, surrounded 
by the walls of books, she told Madame 
Coiret all about Imogen, and that Imogen 
was coming, and that she knew why Imo- 
gen was coming, and her feeling about this 
intrusion upon her freedom. She even 
told Madame Coiret exactly what it was 


a. driven her to the shop that 


day, the ugly but overwhelming feeling 
that she must be in advance of Imogen, 
must escape from the thrust of the inex- 
tinguishable laughter. 

“But when I saw him, I couldn’t. All 
those little wretched things shriveled up 
in me. But already I begin to feel them 
again. And I hate her coming. I know 
exactly what she will do. When she finds 
out that I have been here all this time and 
haven’t got to know him, she will laugh 
at me. And then she will go—she has no 
fear of anybody, no reverence for any- 
body—she’ll go and call upon him. And 
he will answer. I know that. I can feel it. 
When she is there and rings his bell, he 
will be at home, and he will answer.” 

“You ought not to give him that part 
of humanity as your tribute. He deserves 
something better than that.” 

It was a severe rebuke, but it was given 
so quietly, so simply, and with such excep- 
tional sincerity, that Miss Creswell did 
not resent it. As she walked home to the 





























hotel she felt a sense of relief, as if an ugly 
burden which she had been forced to carry 
no longer weighed her down and irked her. 
She felt that she would be able to meet 
Imogen on the morrow without dread. 


XII 


N THE following day no telegram or 

letter came from Imogen. It was her 
way to be casual. The daylight hours 
passed by. Evening fell. The traveler had 
not appeared. Miss Creswell was now 
convinced that Imogen had taken the mid- 
day express from Paris and would not be 
in Geneva till midnight, and having, since 
the interview with Madame Coiret in the 
bookshop, overcome what had seemed to 
be an invincible reluctance, she went to 
the office and engaged a room and a bath- 
room for her niece. 

While she was dining, she received a 
telephone message from Edie Baynes, 
‘‘Can you pick me up and come with me 
to the Casino tonight?’ After a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, she decided that she 
would go. 

Already she had been with Miss Baynes 
to the Casino on two or three occasions. 
She did not know exactly why Miss 
Baynes asked her to go. She didn’t dance, 
and Miss Baynes went there to dance. 
She was—she knew that—totally out of 
place in the Casino at night. 

That evening, when she and Miss Baynes 
were walking to the Casino, she said: 
‘“Why do you care to have me with.you?”’ 

“For company.” 

“I’m really very much out of place in 
the Casino. I’m sure you can see that.” 

““Why do you come?” 

“I don’t quite know.” 

“And perhaps I don’t quite know why 
I ask you to come.” 


EEOPLE were dancing that night in a 

downstairsroom. There were not many 
dancers. Miss Creswell and Miss Baynes 
sat down at a little table and ordered 
coffee, and then, almost immediately, the 
Swede, Baron Nordstrém, appeared, spoke 
to them both—Miss Baynes had intro- 
duced him to Miss Creswell—and asked 
Miss Baynes to dance. 

He was younger than Miss Baynes, and 
very good-looking. Miss Creswell won- 
dered whether he cared for her, or whether 
he danced with her because she danced 
very well. 


From time to time Edie Baynes came 
back to her, and sat with her, while Baron 
Nordstr6m went off to another table, 
where a friend of his was sitting, a stern- 
looking Danish athlete from Copenhagen. 
And once the baron danced with a fair- 
haired German girl, while Edie Baynes 
watched them intently with her curiously 
sad eyes. The room was very hot and bril- 
liantly lighted, but when a tango was 
played the ordinary lights were turned off 
and colored lights, deep blue, followed by 
rose color, bathed the dancers. 


HEN the tango was over, Miss Cres- 

well said that she must go back to the 
hotel as she was expecting her niece, and 
didn’t want to be out when she arrived. 
Edie Baynes said she would come too. 
She told the baron that she was going. He 
was sorry and bade her good night. 

As Miss Creswell and Edie Baynes went 
out, the latter said: ‘‘He’s staying be- 
cause of that little German girl.” After 
a moment she went on: ‘“‘D’you know 
that I’m thirty-five? I can’t tell you how 
I dread middle age. The thought of it 
haunts me day and night. I’m fading so 
fast, and there is no stopping it. If only 
I could have got to know that man, Peter 
Kharkoff, I think he would have helped 
me. But what do I matter to him? They 
say the Sphinx—I’ve never seen it—looks 
beyond everything into Eternity. I think 
he’s like that. I know he can’t see me. 
Here’s my corner. Good night. You aren’t 
afraid to go the rest of the way alone? 
Then, good night again, and forgive me.”’ 

She just touched Miss Creswell’s hand 
and walked away through the snow to- 
ward her little flat in a side street. 

A clock began to strike melodiously. 
The clock went on striking. Was it twelve 
o’clock? Miss Creswell had not realized 
that they had stayed so late in the Casino. 
Now she hastened on, hoping that she 
would get to the hotel before Imogen ar- 
rived. But just as she reached the end of 
the Rue de Mont Blanc, she saw the bright 
lights of a motor car coming swiftly to- 
ward her. 

It was the omnibus of the Hotel les 
Bergues. As it passed her she saw Imogen 
wrapped up in furs sitting in it, facing her. 
Imogen’s maid was opposite. The omni- 
bus swung round to the right. She fol- 
lowed. She had to follow, and saw it draw 
up in the snow before the hotel. Imogen 
was just getting out. 


ULLO, Towser!”’ she called in her 
nonchalant voice. ‘‘Here I am! 
What have you been up to at this time of 
night? I spotted you at the crossing.” 

“‘T’ve been to visit a friend.” 

“A friend?’’ The voice was less non- 
chalant. 

““A Miss Baynes who works in the 
League, and whom I’ve got to know have 
How are you, dear?”’ 

They kissed. 

“‘Good evening, Harriet.” 

“Good evening, ma’am.”’ 

“T hope you don’t hate my coming like 
this to pick you up?” Imogen went on. 

“Why shouldn’t you come?” said Miss 
Creswell gently. ‘“‘I’m very glad to see 
you,” she added with quiet definiteness. 
“Now I’ll show you your room.” 

When they were in it and the luggage 
was brought up, Imogen told Harriet just 
to put out her things for the night and not 
to unpack. 

““Where’s your room, Aunt Annie?’’ she 
then said. ‘Is it on this floor?” 

“Yes, only three doors off.” 

“T’ll come there with you, if I may, 
while Harriet’s messing about.” 

“This way, dear. They’re very nice 
rooms, aren’t they?” 

“Rather!’’ And then Imogen did what 
Miss Creswell had done when she had ar- 
rived in the hotel. She went over to the 
window, put up her hand, hesitated, then 
said: ‘‘D’you mind if I just have a little 
squint out into the night? I won’t be a 
moment.” 

“Do, if you like.” 

When the shutter was up, and she had 
unlatched both the windows, Imogen stood 
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‘With 
FRENCH TOAST 


for breakfast 


ANOTHER FAVORITE USE FOR 


"Hawaiis King of Fruits 


That never-ending problem 
—breakfast! The sameness of 
it! What woman hasn’t wished 
for something new? 


Well, the wish is granted. 
French toast—a universal fa- 
vorite—served with rings of 
Sliced Hawaiian Pineapple: 
that’s one suggestion! 


And here is another: fold 
well-drained Crushed Hawaii- 
an Pineapple into the breakfast 
omelet—and drink the Pine- 
apple juice! 


Simple? Yes! Yet these easy-to- 
serve breakfast dishes have that 
same matchless tropical flavor that 
has often delighted you in Hawaiian 
Pineapple salads, fruit-cups, ices, pies 
and puddings. 


Serve Hawaiian Pineapple often: 
for its healthfulness; for its fine fla- 
vor, and because it is nevertheless 
just as economical as other quality 
canned fruits. 





—For serving right 


—For sundaes, ices, 


from the can a pies, cake filling, 
for quick desserts salads & hundreds 
and salads. of made-up dishes. 














SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK! 


Dept. 68, Ass’n of Hawaiian Pineapple Canners, 
451 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, California 

Please send me, free of charge, your new book, 
‘*Ninety-nine Tempting Pineapple Treats.” 


Name 
Address 
Cy... 
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Remember 


—there are hundreds of other 
most delightful things that you 
can make economically and 
quickly with Knox Sparkling 
Every package will 
make four different desserts or 
salads, each one sufficient for 
six liberal portions. 

Send for ‘“‘ Dainty Desserts’’ and “‘ Food 
Economy’’—two recipe booklets that will 
tell you the desserts and salads Knox 
Sparkling Gelatine will make for your 


family’s delight and your family’s health. 
Both books are free, if you mention your 


CHARLES B. KNOX GELATINE CoO. 
113 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 


KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


**The Highest Quality for Health’’ 


Both packages contain the same 
Granulated Gelatine, but the ‘‘Acidulated” has 
an extra envelope containing lemon flavoring. 








quite still, looking out. Standing behind 
her, Miss Creswell could hear the rushing 
sound of the Rhone. 

Presently the girl turned round. “‘ Well, 
I must shut the window, or you'll be 
frozen.” 

“You, too.” 

“T like it. The cold gives me a Northern 
feeling.” 

‘And you like such a feeling?” 

““Yes—tonight. There ought to be 
purity up in the North.” 

Purity! Miss Creswell was astonished. 
That wasn’t a word that came very read- 
ily on Imogen’s lips as a rule. 

‘Like there is in Hans Andersen’s fairy 
tales, and in Grieg’s song—I forget the 
name. But it’s about being far up in the 
North, where even the fir trees die away — 
at least I think so. Ah! There is magic in 
the North, white magic.” 

She drew a deep breath, then slowly 
closed the windows and let down the shut- 
ter. When she turned round, Miss Cres- 
well saw that there were tears in her eyes. 

““And so you don’t hate me for com- 
ing?”’ she said. 

“No.” 

“I wonder why. I thought you would.” 

‘IT thought so too. But I don’t.” 

“‘That’s good! Shall we get into some- 
thing loose and have a talk?” 

“Yes, if you like.” 

““There are so many things—and as you 
don’t hate me ——”’ 

‘*T’ll come to you,”’ said Miss Creswell. 


HEN presently she returned to Im- 

ogen’s room she found her lying on a 
small sofa, clad in a remarkable wrapper 
embroidered with dragonflies. Miss Cres- 
well sat down in an armchair. At last, as 
she said nothing, Imogen spoke: ‘‘ You 
have seen him?” 


“Yes, once.” 
“Only once! You spoke to him, of 
course?”’ 


“No, I didn’t.”” And she said it quietly, 
without any shame, without any fear of 
that inextinguishable laughter of which 
she had thought with a creeping of dread. 
‘No, I didn’t. Shall I tell you why?” 

“Yes, please do.” 

And then Miss Creswell unburdened 
herself to Imogen. She was tremendously 
frank, not entirely because she wanted to 
be frank, but partly because she felt that 
for her just then there was moral salva- 
tion in frankness. 

Imogen listened with deep attention. 
When at last Miss Creswell had finished, 
Imogen said: ‘‘ You are an old dear!” But 
she said it quite without flippancy, quite 
without any of that condescension which 
Youth sometimes shows to Age. “I al- 
ways felt you were,” she added, “‘and 
tonight you’ve proved me right. You 
might so easily have hated me for what 
I’ve done, for following you out like this. 
I’ll tell you what I ought to do now.” 

““What?”’ 

“Take the morning train back to Paris 
and London.”’ 

Miss Creswell smiled. 
she said. 

‘“‘Hugo? What’s he to do with it?” 

‘*‘Don’t you ever miss him when you’re 
away from him?” 

“Miss. old Hugo! But he’s practically 
always there now.” 

“*But when he isn’t?” 

“Aunt Annie ——”’ 

““Why do you call me that?” 

“‘Somehow tonight you don’t seem to 
answer to Towser. Aunt Annie, you’ve 
been awfully frank with me. I’ll return 
the insult. Since I’ve seen Peter Khar- 
koff, Hugo doesn’t mean half so much to 
me as he did or as I thought he did.” 


“And Hugo?” 


N SPITE of her warm feeling of Chris- 

tian charity, which had grown since 
resolutely she had exercised it, Miss Cres- 
well felt a coldness creep through her when 
Imogen said that. ‘I don’t quite under- 
stand,”’ she said. 

“Nor do I. I wish I did. I should feel 
safer then.” 

“‘Safer!’’ said Miss Creswell. 
cold increased in her. 


And the 


“Yes. Hugo’s in London. When I’m 
there I know it, and it doesn’t much mat- 
ter. He’s here. I know it. And it mat- 
ters tremendously.”’ 

“But you surely ”* She broke off, 
then forced herself to go on. “But, Im, 
dear, I can’t believe that you—I mean 
that it’s impossible that you ” Again 
she broke off. 

“The question is,” said Imogen in a 
very clear and definite voice, ‘whether 
anything is impossible when it comes to a 
woman and a man.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“Don’t ask me. I couldn’t explain to- 
night. I’ve been traveling all day, and I 
suppose I’m tired. It’s one o’clock, you 
know. Shall we start for St. Moritz to- 
morrow ?”’ 

“So soon?’”’ 

“Yes, you and I, both of us—and never 
come back here? Shall we?” 

Their eyes met. 

Imogen said: ‘‘ We shan’t!”’ 


XITI 


ISS CRESWELL woke about eight 

o’clock the next morning. She got 
up, had her bath and rang for her break- 
fast. It was brought, and the Journal de 
Genéve with it. She ate and drank slowly, 
reading the paper. When she had finished 
her watch pointed to half-past nine. 

She pottered about, then wrote a couple 
of letters and did a little more reading. It 
was nearly a quarter to eleven when there 
came a light tap on the door. 

Miss Creswell answered: ‘‘Come in.” 

The door opened and a small page boy 
appeared. ‘‘Une dépéche, madame,” he 
said. 

“For me? Thank you.” 

She took the telegram without looking 
at the name on it and, as the small boy 
went out, she tore it and began to unfold 
the paper. While her fingers were doing 
this they felt—that was exactly how it 
seemed to Miss Creswell—that what they 
were doing was dreadful. And then her 
mind said: ‘‘In this telegram there’s some 
horrible news.” 

But the inevitable can’t be avoided, 
and at last she looked down on the paper. 








Poor Hugo had frightful accident hunting 
field neck perhaps broken but is alive wants 
you love. MOTHER. 


“Wants me! Hugo wants me!’’ That 
was Miss Creswell’s first, idiotic thought as 
she looked at the words. Poor Hugo Den- 
nistone, that splendid man, had broken 
his neck. And that was awful. “‘But why 
does he want me?” 

In an instant, however, that: folly of the 
mind passed away, and Miss Creswell was 
able to see the word, ‘Mother,’ with 
understanding, and to realize that she had 
inadvertently opened a telegram from her 
sister intended for Imogen. Then she 
looked at the paper and saw the words, 
“‘Honble. Imogen Lowrie, % Miss Cres- 
well,” and soon. A very natural mistake 
in the bureau. Yes. But it meant that 
now she had to go and tell Imogen. 


HE took up the telegram, and went 

slowly out of her room. In the corri- 
dor she saw Harriet. “‘ Harriet,” she called 
softly. 

Harriet turned round. ‘‘ Yes, ma’am?”’ 

“Is Miss Imogen awake?” 

“Yes, ma’am. She has just rung. Iam 
ordering her breakfast. I was just coming 
to tell you.” 

“‘T’ll go in and see her.”” Miss Creswell 
went to Imogen’s door, knocked and, with- 
out waiting for an answer, went in. 

“Hullo, Towser! I slept awfully late. 
What’s the matter? What’s that in your 
hand?’’ 

“‘Im—there’s bad news!” 

Imogen sat straight up. ‘The old lady 
isn’t ill?” 


> 


se No.”’ 

““My father ——” 

‘ No.”’ 

“Stop! I know. It’s Hugo. Hugo’s 


had an accident.’’ She took the telegram 
and read it. ‘‘Neck perhaps broken,’’ she 
said aloud. She shook her head. ‘“‘No! 


——_—_—_, 


no! no! That’s mother; that isn’t—no, 
Hugo hasn’t broken his neck. It’s just 
another accident—just another accident.” 
But she went on staring at the telegram, 
and her eyes were very wide open. They 
looked unnaturally large. ‘“‘It may be 
worse than any of the others. That’s 
possible.’’ She sat still in the bed for a 
moment. Then she said: ‘‘There’s only 
one thing to do. I shall telegraph to 
Marfield, Hugo’s man, and get the truth 
from him.” 

“‘And if it’s what Minnie says?”’ 

“T shall go back to England at once.’’ 

Harriet came in just then with Imo- 
gen’s breakfast. 

“T want a telegram form, Harriet, at 
once.”’ 

Harriet came to the bed with the form, 
the pen and the blotting pad. And Imo- 
gen began to write. Meanwhile, Miss 
Creswell stood by the bed marveling at 
the bizarre unexpectedness of life. 

“That’s it,’ she heard Imogen’s voice 
saying. ‘‘Aunt Annie, this is what I’m 
sending to Marfield: ‘Telegraph to me 
here exact nature of Mr. Dennistone’s 
accident and where he is without delay. 
Will come at once if serious,’ and the ad- 
dress, and so on. Here, Harriet! Have 
that sent off at once, will you, and pay a 
reply? Now I’m going to eat my break- 
fast,’”’ she added. ‘“‘We must go on as 
usual till I know. But I shall make Har- 
riet pack up.’’ And then she began to 
talk of other things, deliberately, but with 
unusual gravity. 

Miss Creswell didn’t know exactly 
what, or how much, she was feeling. 


HE day passed somehow. Evening had 
fallen when a telegram came for Im- 
ogen. Without a word, she took it and 
opened it. Miss Creswell looked away 
from her while she was reading it. 
“Tt is from Marfield,”’ the girl said. 
“‘Here.’”’ And she gave it to Miss Creswell. 
Miss Creswell looked down and read: 


Mr. Hugo’s back badly injured. Is in 
nursing home Bentinck Street. No immedi- 
ate danger, but doctors think crippled for 
life. Sends his love. Davip MARFIELD. 


After reading these words, Miss Cres- 
well went on looking down at the tele- 
gram. But she no longer saw any words, 
or even the paper on which they were 
typed. Tears prevented her from seeing. 
“Poor fellow!’ she thought. ‘‘Poor fel- 
low! And—‘sends his love.’”’ 

“I’m sorry,” she said, when she could 
speak. ‘‘I’m sorry.” 

““Yes—it’s pretty bad. I can’t see Hugo 
living a cripple’s life. I can’t see that.” 

Miss Creswell looked at Imogen now for 
the first time since she had read the tele- 
gram. There were no tears in Imogen’s 
eyes. She looked, Miss Creswell thought, 
much as usual, grave, rather hard even, 
perhaps—yes, surely rather hard. 

When she looked, the girl got up. “I 
om leave for England tomorrow,” she 
said. 

““Not—not tonight?’ ventured Miss 
Creswell. “‘I would come with you.” 

“Oh, no, Towser; I won’t drag you 
away. I’ve got Harriet. I shall start by 
the earliest train in the morning. I’m 
going to send some telegrams. I will be 
back in a moment. Shall I find you here?”’ 

“Yes. I’ll stay here.” 

Imogen went away. 


4 HY doesn’t she go tonight?’ was 
Miss Creswell’s thought. ‘‘If—ifa 
man had sent his love to me like that, I 
should have gone. But perhaps there isn’t 
a train.’”” And when Imogen presently 
came back her aunt couldn’t help saying: 
“Perhaps there isn’t a night train.” 
“A night train?”’ 
“Yes, to Paris. I daresay there isn’t.” 
“I don’t know. I haven’t asked. I’m 
going by the first train tomorrow. Mar- 
field said that there’s no immediate dan- 


ger. I’ve telegraphed to him to say I’m 
starting tomorrow. I’ve telegraphed to 
Hugo too.” 


(Continued on Page 52) 
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Fisher leadership is definitely indicated by the fact that, in 
all price divisions and in all motor types, the cars equipped 
with Body by Fisher set the value standard for the world 
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KK YUR hundred years before Christ, 

Hippocrates, “The Father of 
Medicine,” wrote enthusiastically of 
the remarkable medicinal properties 
of mustard. 

Then, as now, the extraordinary 
benefits to be derived from a mustard 
plaster were well known. 

Used in a hot foot-bath it equalized 
temperature and brought about an 
improved functioning of the entire 
system. In the ordinary bath it gave 
delightful refreshment. and stimula- 
tion to the skin. 


Lastly, it proved itself the best of all 
antidotes for the poisons that have a 
depressing effect upon heart and lungs. 


For twenty-three hundred years mustard 
has been used by the medical profession in just 
the way indicated by Hippocrates. For in all 
that time, doctors and scientists have found 
nothing to replace it. 

But not all mustard is equally effective. A 
century ago, Jeremiah Colman discovered that 
the soil of Lincolnshire in England had certain 
peculiar properties which produced mustard— 
not only of the best flavor—but of the highest 
medicinal value. 

Keep one of the convenient sealed tins of 
Colman’s Mustard in your medicine cabinet as 
well as on your pantry shelf—ready for use in 
emergencies. Be sure to ask for Colman’s, the 
only mustard possessing the especially powerful 
medicinal qualities that come from the magical 
Lincolnshire soil. All grocers—in various sizes. 


COLMAN’'S 
BON 


MUSTARD 


From the first physician to the 
greatest doctors of today... 


MUSTARD has been recognized as 
having marvelous powers that 
have remained unequalled 7 





THE MUSTARD FOOT-BATH is still 
recommended by the greatest modern physi- 
cians to stimulate circulation and equalize 


temperature. 


THE MUSTARD GENERAL BATH is 
wonderful for its relaxing effect upon the 
nerves, its invigorating stimulation to the 
whole body. Add four heaping tables poonfuls, 
mixed ina little cold water, to yourregular bath. 





THE MUSTARD PLASTER, valued by so 
many generations of doctors, is still used in 
millions of homes for its known benefits. 
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COLMAN’S MUSTARD has extraordinary 


medicinal properties because it is made of the rare 
mustard that grows only in Lincolnshire, England. 
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“T’m glad. I’m sure he’ll value that, 
poor fellow.” 

“‘T know, of course, exactly what you’re 
thinking, Aunt Annie. You’re thinking 
that I’m a heartless brute not to start off 
at once—now, if there’s a train. But 
there’s something I mean to do before I 
start. And it may take a little while.” 

“What is it?” 

“You can’t guess?”’ 

“No. It’s seven now. The shops will be 
Snut. 

“It isn’t the shops. No. Directly after 
dinner, and I want to dine now, I’m going 
to the Rue les Bergues to try to see Peter 
Kharkoff.””’ As she spoke, she got up. 
Miss Creswell got up too. “‘Let’s keep out 
of the dining room. There’s a grillroom 
downstairs. Let’s go there and eat some- 
thing quickly and be off.” 

““You mean— you want me to come with 
you?” ‘ 

“Yes. This isn’t a question of trying to 
cut you out with a man. This is some- 
thing bigger, more serious than that. I 
think perhaps I was led here just now— 
was meant to be here when this awful 
thing happened.” 

“But why? What can your being here 
have to do with poor Mr. Dennistone’s 
accident?” 

“Difficult to explain. But I have an 
intuition that if I see Peter Kharkoff be- 
fore I leave tomorrow it may somehow 
help Hugo. Anyhow let us go down and 
get dinner over.” 


HEY went past the bar, descended a 

narrow flight of stairs, and came into 
the small, cozy grillroom of the hotel. It 
was empty. 

“‘Are you coming, Aunt Annie?” said 
Imogen at last. 

“Do you think we ought to go?” said 
Miss Creswell. And then she brought for- 
ward her doubts. She spoke of Edie 
Baynes, of Madame Coiret. Finally—she 
kept this to the last, perhaps from a sense 
cf shame—she told Imogen of her own use- 
less visit to Number Seven. 

““You actually did that!’ said Imogen. 

“Yes. But he didn’t answer.” 

“T shall go tonight. I must go. But if 
you like, we’ll visit this Madame Coiret 
first and ask her to help us, if she can, to 
get to him.” 

“Tf you do that, I will come with you. 
But if Madame Coiret doesn’t wish us to 
take any further steps I can’t do more. 
And I hope you won’t, Im. There are 
lives it is impious to intrude upon.” 

“‘Impious!’’ Imogen looked across the 
small table at her aunt and opened her 
lips to say more, but remained silent. 

When dinner was over she said: “Aunt 
Annie, you must wait a little while. I have 
something to do, and I shall want perhaps 
half an hour to do it in. I'll join you in 
half an hour, in your room or in the hall, 
whichever you like.” 

“‘T’ll be in my room.” 

Miss Creswell wondered what Imogen 
was going to do. It was evidently some- 
thing that the girl thought important. 


HEN presently Imogen came to her 

aunt’s room, Miss Creswell saw at 
once what it had been. All the make-up 
had been removed from Imogen’s face and 
neck. The blue shadows were gone from 
beneath her eyes. Her lips were quite pale. 
Miss Creswell said nothing about this 
startling transformation. Nor did Imo- 
gen. They went down, and set out on 
foot for the bookshop on the other side of 
the river. 

They found Madame Coiret alone in a 
small, simply-furnished sitting room. Miss 
Creswell introduced her niece, and Ma- 
dame Coiret welcomed them civilly. 

“I must explain to you why we have 
come disturbing you like this,” began 
Miss Creswell. ‘“‘My niece knows Mr. 
Peter Kharkoff.” 

“‘Indeed!’’ said Madame Coiret. She 
looked with a new intentness at Imogen. 
‘*Now I remember that you told me some- 
thing about this young lady,’ she added. 





“Did she?” interposed Imogen with 


her usual complete self-possession. ‘‘I fol- 
lowed Mr. Kharkoff at night, when he was 
in England, caught him up and had a long 
talk with him. I asked him for his address 
and he gave it to me—Seven Rue les 
Bergues. I’m leaving for England tomor- 
row and I want tremendously to see him 
tonight.” 

“Then why do you not go to see him?” 
asked Madame Coiret. 

“My aunt thought we ought to come 
and speak to you about it first, and see 
whether you—I believe you’re a friend of 
Mr. Kharkoff’s, aren’t you, madame?”’ 

“IT know Monsieur Kharkoff,’’ said Ma- 
dame Coiret. ‘‘I don’t say he would call 
me his friend.” 


“(AN you help us to get to him? The 

fact is, I’ve had terrible news from 
London. A dear friend of mine, a splen- 
did chap who wanted to marry me, a real 
man, has had an awful accident.” 

“‘[’m very sorry.” 

“T want to speak to Mr. Kharkoff 
about it.” 

““What could he do?”’ 

“T think that man could do more than 
other men, if he would,” said Imogen. 

Madame Coiret looked steadily at Imo- 
gen. “You had better go to Number 
Seven Rue les Bergues, and ring at Mon- 
sieur Kharkoff’s door,”’ she said. 

And then they got up to go. Madame 
Coiret bade them good-by with a sort of 
reticent cordiality. 

When they were below in the street, 
Miss Creswell looked about for a cab. She 
could not see one. But in a moment a 
tram stopped close to them. 

““Let’s see if we can get near there by 
tram,”’ said Imogen. 

They got in. Presently they changed, 
and after a few minutes in the second tram 
were told by the conductor to get down, 
follow a street on the left, and then turn to 
the right. 

As they walked down the deserted 
road—it was rather a road than a street— 
Miss Creswell said: ‘‘Im!”’ 

“esr” 

“T wish you would tell me what it is you 
think Mr. Kharkoff could do for poor Mr. 
Dennistone. You surely don’t suppose 
that he has some unusual medical knowl- 
edge, or that a 

“Medical knowledge! I’m not thinking 
about Hugo’s body.” 

“Then « 

“Aunt Annie, you know Hugo, though 
not very well. Tell me this: Have you 
ever seen a more bodily man than Hugo? 
Have you ever met a man who lives more 
in the body, and through the body, than 
he did?” 

“T dare say he did. I suppose he did.” 








““TMAGINE such a man deprived—for I 

suppose it comes to that when a man is 
completely crippled by an accident to the 
spine; and I feel no doubt that Hugo’s in- 
jured his spine irreparably—imagine such 
a man deprived of the life of the body. 
You know what I mean—the real life of 
the body. Imagine that. What’s he go- 
ing to fall back upon? How’s he going to 
get along? 

“A man who never opens a book, whose 
whole instinct it was to be in movement, 
and out-of-doors whenever possible! Im- 
agine ——”’ 

She broke off, was silent for a moment, 
and then said in a different voice: ‘‘ Peter 
Kharkoff might help Hugo in the new way 
of life I suppose he’ll have to walk in. 
Oh, Towser, what a lot of help he’ll need! 
Here we go to the right.” 

They turned into the Rue les Bergues 
and walked on without speaking till they 
got to Number Seven. Here they both 
stopped on the path in front of the small 
iron gate. 

“This is it.” 

“Which floor does he live on?” 

“The top floor.” 

“There’s a light, look!”’ 

“Yes; he must be in.” 


(Continued on Page 54) 
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It is not from old-fashioned sen- 
timent, but for sound medical 
reasons, that doctors urge mothers 
to nurse their babies in all cases 
where it is possible. 


For they know that Nature’s way is generally the best 
way. Breast milk is the food Nature has provided for 
babies—ordinarily the food that best agrees with them 
and gives them the safest and most suitable nourishment. 
Any prepared formula is, admittedly, only a second 
choice to mother’s milk. 


By all means, nurse your child if you can. It is his right 
as a baby—and your privilege as a mother. 


Often, however, there are good reasons why a mother ts 
unable to do this. Perhaps she has not enough 
nourishment for the baby. Or the child may not 
thrive as well as he ought. Or outside circum- 
stances—difficult social or industrial conditions 
—make it necessary to wean a baby very soon. 
If you must resort to bottle feeding, there is 
nothing to worry about, if youselect a substitute 
as nearly like mother’s milk as possible. 
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FAGLE BRAND 


CONDENSED MILK 


For this very reason Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk has been the 
accepted baby food for 68 years— 
used with marked success even in 
the most difficult feeding cases. 


Eagle Brand is absolutely pure and safe—clean country 
milk kept clean in sealed sterilized containers. What's 
more, it is guaranteed uniform—always the same wher- 
ever you buy it. 


Eagle Brand contains all the necessary food properties 
—and the three essential vitamins, too—for healthy 
growth. It is more digestible than either raw or pasteur- 
ized milk, forming soft flocculent curds that even the 
most delicate baby’s stomach can easily digest. 


More than a million fine babies have been given 
a healthy start on Eagle Brand. If for any rea- 


ee son you cannot nurse your baby or he is not 


thriving on his present food, put him on Eagle 
Brand. For sale everywhere. Easy to prepare. 
The Borden Company, 462 Borden Building, 
350 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 








MORE THAN A MILLION BABIES HAVE BEEN GIVEN A HEALTHY START ON EAGLE BRAND 
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ties—modern manners. 
built with proper regard 


mands of fashion. 


Through their scientific 
perfectly in action or repose. 
Their lines persuade the foot to 
your different costumes and tastes! 
sires of every woman of every age, 


walk of life. 
for the Future. 


Where to find Foot Savers 


to the one nearest you. There you'll 


we'll send you the address. 
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Saver Shoes are built to accommodate the foot 
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PwOOT SAVER Shoes are progressive. 
They keep step with modern activi- 
They are 


for the 


physical needs of your feet as well as the de- 


The Advance Movement of Foot Savers 


Foot 


The arch is so 
constructed that it protects and supports you. 


function 


normally. Heels are poised to distribute prop- 
erly the weight of the body—to give balance. 
Styles and fabrics are varied, to conform to 


So Foot 


Savers adapt.themselves to the needs and de- 


in every 


Foot Savers are Foot Insurance 


In almost every town throughout the country, 
stores that handle the famous J & K Arch 
Fitting Shoes specialize in Foot Savers. 


Go 
find Foot 


Saver models of the most modern types—shoes 
of the latest vogue that fit your feet. 


If you are not sure about the nearest J & K 
Arch Fitting Shoe Store, write us direct, and 


Ask for the Foot Saver Booklet of modern shoe fashions. 


THE JULIAN (& KOKENGE CO. 


Makers of the famous “s & K.”’ ‘Arch Fitting Shoes for Women 
438 East Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Imogen opened the iron gate and they 
walked up the garden path. 

“Just push the door,”’ said Miss Cres- 
well. 

Imogen obeyed. The door yielded, and 
they found themselves in the bare lobby, 
which was lit by a small electric lamp. 
The staircase was also faintly lit, with a 
sparing use of electricity. They began to 
go up it. 

They reached a turn of the stairs, and 
could see part of the top landing of the 
house by looking upward. The light was 
brighter there than on the staircase, and 
Miss Creswell had the feeling that to the 
habitual illumination of the landing at 
night some light had been added. She 
was right. When they mounted to the 
landing, Peter Kharkoff’s door was wide 
open, and he was standing just outside it, 
holding a strongly glowing lamp in his 
hand and looking toward them. 


XIV 


MOGEN went straight up to him and 

held out her hand. ‘‘ Were you expect- 
ing us then?”’ she said. 

He took her hand. ‘You are the girl 
who walked with me in Drearney— 
changed a little.’”” His eyes were on her 
face. 

Imogen flushed. ‘‘ Yes, slightly. This is 
my aunt, Annie Creswell.’”” Somehow she 
couldn’t put the prefix ‘‘Miss’’ before the 
name. 

The Jew turned his large veiled eyes to 
Miss Creswell. ‘‘I saw you in Drearney 
too. I was standing beside you. But we 
didn’t speak in words, didn’t say any 
words to each other.” 

“INO; 

He took her hand, too, slowly, with an 
air almost of being unconscious that he 
did so. He was holding the lamp all the 
time in his left hand. 

Although he had spoken to them with 
great kindness and was now looking at 
them, Miss Creswell had very strongly the 
feeling that they, and their coming unex- 
pectedly in the night, had caused in him 
absolutely no emotion. Although she felt, 
or believed she felt, a tremendous in- 
fluence pouring out of him like a.great, 
invisible, inaudible stream, she had a sen- 
sation that he was far away from her, 
remote from her, working in the distance. 
And the distance was vast. 

Miss Creswell went in first. Imogen 
followed her. Miss Creswell stood in a 
long broad passage or cor- 
ridor, lit only by the Jew’s 
lamp from behind. There 
was no carpet in the corri- 
dor. Shestood on scrubbed, 
bare boards. The whole of 
the wall on her left was cov- 
ered with plain bookshelves 
of wood that looked like 
unpainted deal, and these 
bookshelves were all filled 
with books, either poorly 
bound or in paper covers. 
There were no handsome 
bindings. A small, thin lad- 
der stood against the book- 
shelves so that the top 
books could be got at. 


ou stood still with Imo- 
gen by her, and Peter 
Kharkoff, always carrying 
the lamp, passed them 
slowly —he had a slow walk 
that looked heavy but that 
was very quiet—and opened 
a door just beyond them on 
the right. 

“‘Please come in here.” 

They obeyed, and came into a small 
room, lined, like the wall of the corridor, 
with books on plain shelves of unpainted 
wood, and opening on both sides into 
other rooms full of books. In the room, 
in the middle of the floor, there was a 
large plain table like a writing table. 
But there was absolutely nothing on it 
except an hourglass with its moving sand. 
Before it stood a large chair with a worn 
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leather cushion. Against the bookshelves, 
just not touching them, stood formally 
three cheap straight chairs. 

There was no carpet on the floor, which 
was covered with clean, yellowish-white 
boards. There were no window curtains; 
but there was a thin white blind drawn 
over the window. There were no orna- 
ments, there were no superfluities of any 
kind in this room. It was well warmed, 
and the silence in it seemed to Miss Cres- 
well to be unusually intense, like silence 
living, not silence dead. 


HE Jew set down the lamp on the table 

and went to fetch out from the wall two 
of the small chairs. ‘‘Won’t you please sit 
there,” he said to Miss Creswell, pointing 
with his large, oddly natural-looking hand 
to the big chair. 

“Oh—but it’s yours. 
use it.” 

“T hope you will take it.” 

She sat down in it at once with the big 
table between her and her two compan- 
ions, who sat down on the two small 
chairs: And then something extraordi- 
nary happened, something very simple, 
and yet so unusual as to be extraordinary. 
There was a prolonged silence, and it 
seemed perfectly natural and inevitable. 

A big man sitting on a small chair usu- 
ally looks awkward or uncomfortable. 
Peter Kharkoff looked neither. He was 
sitting upright with his hands resting on 
his legs just above the knees. And when 
Miss Creswell glanced at him she met his 
large eyes. They were not widely opened, 
not staring. Like his hands they looked 
wonderfully natural. Quietly they looked 
at her eyes, not into her eyes. And she 
felt, “Imogen was right to come. We 
shall not go away from here empty- 
handed. Something will be given to us, 
or we shall get something here that we 
shall surely be thankful for.”’ 

Indeed, were not they getting it already ? 
She felt strangely, marvelously serene, as 
if the mind, perhaps even the soul, like 
the body, were resting quietly and com- 
pletely. How long the silence in that little 
room lasted she did not know. It was 
broken at last by the Jew. 


I’m sure you 


E MOVED, raised his hand a little and 

then said, in the voice that was deeper 
and more powerful even than Canon 
Barrimore’s: ‘‘Tell me—won’t you?” As 
he spoke he looked at Imogen. 

She looked across the table at her aunt, 
seemed to hesitate, and thensaid: ‘‘ There’s 
amaninEngland. Heloves 
me. He’s a very physical 
man.” She stopped and 
looked at the walls covered 
to the ceiling with books. 
“Perhaps you can hardly 
believe that there are men, 
so-called educated men— 
well”—her voice sounded 
suddenly apologetic— “‘ gen- 
tlemen; that’s our name for 
them in England, or it used 
to be—who care nothing for 
books, never open a book, 
much less read a book 
through. But there are. 
Lots of men are like that. 
He is, this man who’s very 
fond of me. He’s a man 
who has always lived for 
the body, Ithink. I think— 
of course I can’t be abso- 
lutely sure—but I think he 
has always felt himself more 
as a body than as anything 
else, than as a mind or a 
soul. 

“Of course, we can’t help 
thinking, whether we want 
to think or not, but I believe, if it’s pos- 
sible,’’ she seemed asking a question just 
then, ‘‘that Hugo, the man I’m speaking 
about, that is, that he has always felt 
much more keenly than he has thought. 

“But now suddenly he’s left alone— 
that’s how it seems to me—with his mind 
and—and soul, I suppose. And, as far as 
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My Husband would rather drive my 
Buick than his own car MLD 








DECIDED preference for Buick arises 
whenever this famous motor car enters a 
family circle. 


Even though it starts its career as an individual 
possession, the borrowing fever immediately at- 
tacks each remaining member of the family. And 
as acquaintance grows, nearly every one of them 
decides that his or her next car must also be 
a Buick. 


Buick reliability and the evenness of Buick per- 


ero 


formance win the warm praise of everyone who 
drives this famous motor car. 


The wheel of a Better Buick feels better to the 
hand. Perfect balance, and a steering gear engi- 
neered for low pressure tires, make Buick driving 
more enjoyable. 


Abundant power, always on tap, is another superi- 
ority. The new vigor of the Better Buick Valve- 
in-Head engine eliminates much of the gear 
shifting in traffic. It masters difficult grades. 


And Better Buick mechanical 4-wheel-brake action 
instills confidence. It brings a conviction of abso- 
lute security, no matter what the emergency. 


The Better Buick wins strong friendships. It is a 
most attractive motor car! 


BUICK MOTOR COM PANY 


FLINT ~ Division of General Motors Corporation ~ MICHIGAN 
Canadian Factories: MCLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ontario 


Branches in all Principal 


Pioneer Builders of 
Cities— Dealers Everywhere 


Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOQOSILES BOs BAA BUI CEe WLLL. BUALD- Fas 
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Your hair may be as becom- 

ingly arranged as this lovely 
coiffure, but the vitality and 
sparkling sheen you crave come 
only with daily scalp massage and 
root stimulation. You get them with 


this firm-bristled brush. 


Drive away Dull 


Hair. . . This Penetrating Brush 
Thoroughly Cleans Every Strand 












EAUTY specialists 

say,’ Brushthehair 
through and through.”’ 
Can you do this with 
your hair brush? 

Unless you select a 
brushcarefully youmay 
get one that merely 
skims over the surface 








It brings new life and 
loveliness to every 
strand. Dull hair takes 
on a sparkling sheen. 
Women who have 
used the Pro-phy-lac- 
tic Hair Brushregularly 
are enthusiastic over 
the ease with which it 








































strands. Such a brush 
neglects the new growth 
underneath. It fails to 
cleanse a// the hair. It 
fails to give the scalp the needed 
stimulation and massage. 

But here is a brush that is de- 
signed scientifically. The name 
Pro-phy-lac-tic on the handle is a 
guarantee of quality and scientific 
design. This hair brush is made by 
the makers of the famous Pro-phy- 
lac-tic tooth brush. 

This Pro-phy-lac-tic Hair Brush 
is especially penetrating. It has 
widely spaced, firm bristles that go 
through the hair as easily as a comb. 
They separate and clean every 
strand thoroughly. Thus you can 
be sure of brushing away excessive 
oil and all foreign particles. 

The cleansing sweep of this brush 
brings new vitality to sluggish roots. 


beautiful. 





No matter how smart your bob, 
the hair must be clean to be 
This penetrating 
brush thoroughly cleans every 
inch of every strand. 





can be cleaned. Warm 
water and soap quickly 
remove any accumula- 
tions and shine the hy- 
gienic aluminum face. 

It is one of the most economical 
brushes you can buy. The bristles 
—white, black, or gray as you prefer 
—are set ina strong aluminum face. 

You will like the perfect balance 
of the Pro-phy-lac-tic Hair Brush. 
It is heavy enough to make it feel 
substantial, light enough to make 
it easy to use. 

Sold by toilet goods merchants 
everywhere. Price $1 and up. 


A booklet describing the lat- 

Tee est and most popular coiffures 

in both bobbed and long hair 

styles. Written by CHARLES NESTLE, 

SR., of New York, the famous authority 

on. hair and hair-dressing. Illustrated by 

numerous photographs. Fill in the cou- 
pon. Mail to us today. 


see © 1926, P. B. Co. 
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Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Company Dept. A 7 
Florence, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Please send me without charge your 
booklet by CHARLES NESTLE, SR. 
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I know, he’s got to be practically alone 
with them for as long as he lives. He’s 
had a terrible accident out hunting—rid- 
ing after hounds and a fox—and they say 
he’ll be a cripple for life, have a body that’s 
useless, in his sense of the word, for the 
rest of his life. What’s he going to do?” 

She stopped for an instant, then went 
on: “I can’t see him living as a cripple. 
And yet he may have to live. I can’t see 
him always lying down, being—being 
forced to be still. One has felt him always, 
at every moment, as a wonderful body, 
living gloriously. And now it’s all over. 
It’s suddenly all come to an end forever— 
I believe. And I can’t see how he’s to 
face, to endure it. Can you?” She said 
the last words as simply as a child. ‘‘ What 
can such a man do when all he cares for 
comes suddenly to an end, when every- 
thing’s at an end for him?” 

“You talk of the end. But I can see it 
as the beginning.”’ 


“T KNOW what you mean. I’m pretty 
physical myself, but I care for thethings 
of the mind too. I care for beauty. I care 
for art. But he’s never cared about things 
of that kind. I can just imagine—barely— 
that such a horror might be a sort of be- 
ginning for me. But not for him.” 

“For him just as much as for you, or 
for anyone,”’ said Peter Kharkoff. “‘What 
are you going to do?” 

“ About him?” 

“What are you going to do?” 

“Well, I am going back to London early 
tomorrow. He’s in London in a nursing 
home. I’m going to him. Of course, I 
shall try to help him.” 

Peter Kharkoff stretched out his hand 
slowly toward the table and turned the 
hourglass. When he did that Miss Cres- 
well felt the irresistible onward movement 
of life as she had never felt it before. 

“You are going to him,’’ he then said 
with his heavy, curious accent, not at all 
pretty but somehow powerful. “Are you 
going to stay with him?” 

“Stay with him?” Imogen looked star- 
tled. ‘I don’t know what’s going to hap- 
pen. I can’t know yet.” 

“Can’t you?” Peter Kharkoff was 
looking at her steadily. 

“T don’t know. I don’t, honestly,” she 
said. And there was a sort of heat, a sort 
of anger even, of the anger that comes 
from rebellion, in the reiteration. ‘‘I must 
have time to know.” 

“Time!’’ He looked toward the hour- 
glass, and then it seemed to Miss Creswell 
that this man who measured time really 
took very little heed of it. “‘But such 
knowledge is in there.’’ He touched him- 
self. ‘‘Folded up in us, part of us. We 
know ourselves as nobody knows or can 
know us. When a man says of another, 
‘I know him better than he knows him- 
self,’ it is never true. It cannot be true.” 

“T’m not sure that I agree with you,” 
said Imogen. “I’m not sure that you 
don’t know me much better than I know 
myself. But I’ve never met anyone else 
that I could think that of.” 

Peter Kharkoff said nothing. 


ND after a moment Imogen said: “I 
shall go back tomorrow and try to be 
of some use, of some help. But I know that 
I could never sacrifice my life, all my life, 
for another. I couldn’t offer up my life as 
a sacrifice to another. If that’s what you 
meant just now. I’m too fond of life for 
that. I’m young. I must live. I mean to 
live. But all the same I want to help 
Hugo, and I shall try to. I don’t believe 
in complete self-sacrifice. I think there’s 
something abject in it, even.” 

“Do you? Possibly you will not always 
think so.” 

“I’m quite sure I shall. One is put here 
to live, not to give up everything that 
means life.” 

“Tremendous changes are possible in 
the mind, in the soul. Who knows when 
they will come, where they will lead to? 
When people talk of change, they mean 
moving from one place to another, as you 
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have come from London to Geneva, as I 
have come to Geneva from America. But 
is that change of any importance? Do 
you think you are fixed, that you are not 
going to change? I don’t.” 

“‘I might change, of course. But not so 
much as that.” 

“You are afraid of changing so much as 
that.” 


ND when he said that Imogen knew 

that it was true. The idea that possi- 

bly, at some future time, through the op- 

eration of some obscure influence within 

her, she might become utterly unselfish, 
filled her with dread. 

“Why are you afraid?” asked Peter 
Kharkoff. 

“But I’m not. I’m not afraid of any- 
thing,”’ said Imogen defiantly. 

“You're not afraid of going back to- 
morrow to London to see this friend of 
yours?” he asked. ‘You haven’t even 
the fear of deep pity?” 

Imogen stared at him as he said that, 
continued staring at him after he had 
said it. . 

“You're not afraid of confronting his 
mind and soul in the dust and the ruins of 
all he thought of as life?”’ 

Again Peter Kharkoff was silent, and 
Imogen did not speak, but only sat very 
still, looking at him. 

“Have you ever seen despair, what is 
called despair, in a human being who 
cares for you? Have you no fear of seeing 
that?”’ 

“T don’t know. I haven’t had time to 
think into all that yet.” 

“You say you are completely fearless. 
But you are only beginning life. How can 
you know such a thing? Do you believe 
that you really know what life is?’”’ 

“T think I know it as well as any girl of 
my age can know it, and far better than 
most girls of my age do. There are so 
many different sides of life. I dare say I 
know some that you don’t know. My 
aunt’’—she glanced at Miss Creswell 
“has lived much longer than I have, but 
about certain sides of life I think I know 
much more than she does. Don’t I, Aunt 
Annie?” 

Miss Creswell started. She had not ex- 
pected to be addressed. ‘‘ Perhaps there is 
a way of seeing life as a whoie.”’ she said 
seriously, ‘‘not in little bits.” 

“How can any mere human being see 
life as a whole?” said Imogen petulantly. 
“Even the greatest philosophers haven’t 
been able to do that. In the whole history 
of the world I can think of only one whose 
recorded sayings give me the impression 
that he saw life whole, in the round as it 
were, and understood it completely.” 

“Who was that?”’ asked the Jew in his 
deep, heavy voice. 


MOGEN looked at him, but she did not 

answer him. Suddenly restlessness came 
to her. She moved, pulled her little chair 
close to the table, leaned an arm oan it. 
“We've never explained why we’ve come 
here tonight, and you’ve never asked us,”’ 
she said. ‘It’s because of something in 
you, something extraordinary. We both 
felt it at Drearney. It drew me to you 
that night after the service. It brought 
my aunt across the sea here. You didn’t 
want us. But something in us, or we, 
perhaps the whole of us, wanted you. I 
don’t know why. I followed my aunt. 
I felt that I had to. Now, tomorrow I’ve 
got to go away. I ought to have gone 
tonight. That man wants me. But I felt 
I couldn’t go away without seeing you. 
And I pretended to myself that I wanted 
to see you tonight because of him, the 
man who is fond of me. It may have been 
partly that. I think it certainly was. 

“T had a feeling that he’ll need some 
peculiar help in the future, help quite out 
of, quite beyond the ordinary, and that 
only you could give it. I feel that still— 
much more now—here. I'll just ask you 
one thing, and then we’ll go. If the man 
I am going to is doomed to lie a cripple 
for the rest of his existence, and if he goes 
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Careful ...Mother .. Careful ! 





We your child says, “I’m 
hungry! I want something to 
eat!” . . . listen closely! Don’t you 
hear that other voice speaking, too? 
It’s Nature, crying out: “Give me 
materials with which to build flesh 
and blood and bones and teeth! Give 
me fuel with which to keep this tiny 
engine humming with energy!” 


Appetite to be satisfied. A body 
to be built. Energy to be maintained. 
Some foods give much to aid the grow- 
ing child—others but little. Careful, 
mother, careful! 


From this tempting food your child gets 
elements essential for health, growth and energy 


is plentiful, digestible, well cooked and appetizingly 

- served, you will find anemic, undernourished 
children. Why? 

Simply because Nature makes certain fixed, funda- 
mental demands—and she will not be cheated! To be 
properly nourished, the body must receive each day 
certain food elements in correct proportions. And 

ietitians tell us that modern diet, no matter how 
bountiful in quantity, often fails to give the body an 
adequate supply of all these vital elements. 


The food expert who originated Grape-Nuts 
realized this dangerous deficiency in our three meals a 
Jay. He designed this famous food especially to supply 
certain essential elements of nutrition—dextrins, malt- 
ose and other carbohydrates for heat and energy; 
iron for the blood; phosphorus for teeth and bones; 


1: THOUSANDS of American homes, where food 


protein for muscle and body building; and the essential {{ , 


vitamin-B, a builder of the appetite. With milk or 
cream, Grape-Nuts is a splendidly balanced food. 


Try it in your child’s cereal bowl tomorrow morning! 
Two tablespoonfuls of these delicious golden kernels, 
so filled with vital nourishment. Cream or good milk 
poured in carefully at the side of the bowl, to preserve 
the delicious crispness of the food. (Of course you 
know what dentists are telling us about crisp foods! 





Children must have them, so that thorough chewing 
can help preserve beautiful, healthy teeth and gums!) 


Your child will love Grape-Nuts! It has a wonderful, 
nut-like taste, made more enticing by a delicious sug- 
gestion of malt sugar. These are the blended flavors of 
wheat and malted barley—brought out by the baking 
process which renders Grape-Nuts easily digestible. 


This ease of digestion makes Grape-Nuts particularly 
good for very young children. It may be given to 
children from about the age of one year, but for these 
youngsters it should be softened by pouring over it 
hot water or scalded (not boiled) milk. By the time the 
mixture has cooled sufficiently to be eaten it is soft. 
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Grape-Nuts is one of the Post Health Products, which 
include also Instant Postum, Postum Cereal, Post Toasties 
(Double-thick Corn Flakes), and Post's Bran Flakes. 





The easiest possible cereal to prepare—and so valuable 
for those little growing bodies! Economical, too—just 
a trifle over a cent and a half is the cost of each serving. 


Get a package of Grape-Nuts today at your grocer’s 
—or you may wish to accept the following offer. 


Two servings of Grape-Nuts, free 
. and two interesting booklets 
Mail the coupon below and we will send you two 
individual packages of Grape-Nuts, free, and two book- 
lets—* The Effect of Food Upon Your Children’s Lives” 
and “A Book of Better Breakfasts." Both are of vital 
interest to mothers. 


© 1926, P. C. Co. 
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FREE—MaIL THIS COUPON NOW! 





Postum Cereat Company, Inc., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Please send me, free, two trial packages of Grape-Nuts, together with 
your booklet on the correct feeding of children and also ““A Book of 
— Breakfasts," by a former physical director of Cornell Medical 

ege. 

















In Canada, address CANADIAN Postum Cerzat Company, Lrp. 
45 Front Street East, Toronto 2, Ontario 
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(ver this coffee the North and South ple 
the new brotherhood years ago 


“We greet you, not with bayonets but with 
blessings; not with cold steel but with hot 
biscuits and Southern hospitality,” so the 
Governor of Tennessee long ago welcomed 
the veterans of the North to the battlefield 
of Nashville. 

Nearly thirty years ago the distinguished 
generals of the South and North were brought 
together by the Tennessee Centennial at the 
old Maxwell House. Here the South could 
most fittingly do them honor. Here, at the 
Maxwell House, they could be offered the 
marvelous dishes and the coffee that were 
celebrated throughout old Dixie. 

“We gathered at the Maxwell House,” says 
one noted Confederate general, “‘and for the 
first time clasped in friendship the hands of 
our former enemies.” 

We can picture them there together in the 
stately old dining room, wearing their faded 
uniforms of gray and blue. Together they 
lived again through the old campaigns and 
skirmishes. Together they drank the cups of 
that rare coffee which has brought the Max- 
well House the most lasting fame of all. 


A gift to the nation 
from the old South 


Always it was the coffee at the Maxwell 


House that its visitors praised most highly. A 
special blend was served there, full-flavored 
and mellow like no other kind. 

The many distinguished guests of the 
Maxwell House carried the news of this cof- 
fee to their homes in all the cities of the South. 
Returning from the great balls and banquets, 





e “\ , **Good to the 
\ last drop” 


they remembered its rich flavor and wanted 
it for their own use. 

Gradually in all parts of the country, 
North and South, East and West, the 
families who most enjoy good living have 
heard of Maxwell House Coffee and have 
taken steps to secure it. Today it is on sale in 
sealed tins at all better grocery stores through- 
out the United States. And the same firm of 
coffee merchants who perfected this blend 
years ago down in Nashville, still blend and 
roast it today. 

The alluring goodness of this coffee is a gift 
to America from the old South. It has pleased 
more people than any other coffee ever offered 
for sale. It is the most popular blend in New 
York City, in Washington, in Atlanta and 
Cincinnati—in a long list of the country’s 
leading cities. 

When you pour your first cupof this coffee, 
when its rich aroma first reaches you, you will 
understand why it delighted the guests of the 


old Maxwell House. See what new pleasure 
‘it will bring your family at breakfast and 


dinner. Plan now to serve Maxwell House 
Coffee tomorrow. Your grocer has it on 
hand in the famous blue tins. Cheek-Neal 
Coffee Company, Nashville, Houston, Jack- 
sonville, Richmond, New York, Los Angeles. 


MAXWELL HousE CoFFEE 


Topay—Amencas largest selling high grade coffe 
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to pieces under his doom, can’t face what 
he’s got to face, will you help him if I ask 
you to? Will you come to his rescue?’”’ 
She stretched out a hand as if she were 
going to touch Peter Kharkoff, but she 
didn’t touch him. She paused, then drew 
her hand back. 

He sat still, as if considering. At last 
he said: “If you help him, I will help 
him.” 

“If I ——”’ said Imogen. 

“Tf you help him, you can come to me 
for any help I can give. But you must 
prepare the way for me.” 

And then they were all three on their 
feet. Good-bys were said. But there were 
no handclasps this time. 

As they walked down the path to the 
iron gate, Miss Creswell said: ‘‘D’you see 
that wooden build- 
ing with the plane 
trees by it? That 
must be the place 
where he works, I 
think.”’ 

To her great sur- 
prise _ Imogen an- 
swered with intense 
exasperation. “And 
it’s very ugly. All 
this is ugly, unesthetic, repellant. No one 
who cared for beauty could possibly live 
here for five minutes.” 

She looked up at the house they had 
just left, and so did Miss Creswell. ‘‘And 
as to that house She stopped. 

While they looked they both saw on the 
top story a light move sideways, descend, 
remain stationary. 

“It’s his lamp,’’ said Miss Creswell in 
a hushed voice. 





MOGEN shot an almost vicious glance 

at her. “Oh, Aunt Annie!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘For heaven’s sake, don’t let us 
be a couple of abject fools. If there’s one 
thing I hate more than another, it’s the 
worshiping woman. Every callow curate 
has his frank worshipers, every vicar, 
every bishop, every known man, be he 
writer, painter, pianist, politician, or 
merely a talking windbag. And such 
women degrade themselves and degrade 
the men they worship. No man, I don’t 
care who he is, is worthy of being wor- 
shiped. I know them all too well.” 

“He isn’t like them,’’ said Miss Cres- 
well with a totally unusual fierceness. 

“All men are like them—all, all, all. 
Come along. I shall catch cold if I stand 
here any longer.’’ She started off down 
the road, turning away from the house 
where the Jew lived with a sort of angry 
resolution. 

Imogen walked on for two or three 
minutes. Then she said: ‘‘Towser, I’m 
sure it’s a mistake in life ever to go to any- 
one begging for favors. To do that puts 
you at once in an inferior position. That’s 
what has happened tonight. I hate my- 
self for what I have done tonight. I ought 
never tohave done it. I don’t really know 
what drove me to do it. That I should go 
to a Jew to ask a favor, and on Hugo’s 
behalf too. That makes the thing so 
ironic. Hugo hates Jews. And then I go 
toa Jew about Hugo! And the Jew makes 
conditions! 

“Peter Kharkoff was trying all the time 
{o wring a promise out of me—a promise 
that I would dedicate my life to poor 
Hugo, that if his life—Hugo’s—is des- 
tined to be a martyrdom, I would link 
my life to that martyrdom, share it, sink 
myself into it, give up my life voluntarily 
because poor Hugo has been forced by 
this awful accident to resign his life, all 
the life that was real to him.” 


“*TSOWSER, I know you’re condemning 

me all this time,’’ she went on. “But 
I can’t help it. I’m in the mood to be 
brutally frank tonight. I’m fond, very 
fond of Hugo. I’m horrified at what has 
happened to him. I said tonight that I 
wasn’t afraid of anything. It wasn’t true. 
Iam. I’m afraid of seeing Hugo as I shall 


a in not many hours. I dread that 





unspeakably. I long to help him, to com- 
fort him somehow. And I told you—or I 
told him, Peter Kharkoff, was it? I’m 
getting confused by all this—I said I knew 
I could be of some help to him. But now 
I don’t believe I can. For I don’t love 
Hugo, not really. It’s no use pretending. 
I don’t! I don’t! I want to, because I 
pity him so. But it’s no use. I don’t love 
him. And the awful thing is, that I might 
perhaps have loved him eventually—in a 
way, if there are different ways of love— 
if this hadn’t happened. But I couldn’t 
love Hugo, wrecked, shattered, helpless. 
I couldn’t, because his mind never meant 
much to me.” 

“Well, dear, all you can do is to help 
Hugo as much as you can. No one will 
expect you to ba 

“I don’t care what people expect. I 
don’t bother about people’s opinions. I 
never have. That’s 
why they bother 
about mine.” 





“FTSHEN,” Miss 

Creswell could 
not help saying, 
“why are you so 
upset by what has 
happened to- 
night?” 

“Because I feel I have put myself in a 
false position. Because I humbled my- 
self toa Jew. And the worst of it was he 
didn’t care. In spite of his apparent gen- 
tleness and kindness, there’s something 
absolutely inhuman about that man.” 

“Inhuman? In what way?” 

“Perhaps in every way. Didn’t you 
feel it?”’ 

“‘He’s absolutely unusual, of course.” 

“Yes. And why is he unusual? What is 
it makes him unusual?” 

*“T suppose his great mental power.”’ 

“Tt isn’t only that. I know lots of bril- 
liantly clever and deeply learned men. 
But not one of them has the peculiar 
effect on me he has. And tonight I think 
I know why that is.”’ 

“Why?” 

“Because of his enormous indifference, 
Towser.”” When Imogen said that, her 
voice changed. It had been quivering 
with excitement and passion. Now it 
sounded grim and hopeless. 

Miss Creswell said nothing. 

“It’s almost like the indifference of 
Nature. I’ve never felt anything like it 
before in either man or woman. Oh, how 
I resent it! And yet sa 

“Yes? What?” 

“And yet it draws me. There’s a sort 
of horrible fascination in it.”’ 





RESENTLY Imogen looked at her aunt 

and said in a hard, decisive voice: “‘One 
thing I’ve made up my mind about, abso- 
lutely made up my mind. Whatever hap- 
pens, in whatever state I find poor Hugo, 
I shall never, never ask Peter Kharkoff to 
try to help him. Even if he could, after 
tonight, I should never ask him. I hate 
people who make conditions. Generosity, 
true generosity, never does that.” 

“Oh, Im!”’ said Miss Creswell. And 
then—she couldn’t help it, she had to do 
it—she repeated the words Madame 
Coiret had said to her in the bookshop, to 
Imogen: ‘‘ You oughtn’t to give him that 
part of humanity as your tribute. He 
deserves something better than that.” 

“Who said that?” asked Imogen 
sharply. 

“Peay it.” 

Miss Creswell saw her niece’s eyes ex- 
amining her closely. ‘‘Those are your 
words?” 

“T say them to you. They are true.” 

“TI give what I choose to give. And 
what I choose to withhold, I withhold.” 

‘Perhaps we can’t always choose,” said 
Miss Creswell gently. “‘There may come a 
time when the choice is not of our making.” 

And then they reached the hotel. 

Next morning, by an early train, Imo- 
gen started on her journey to London. 


(Continued in the February Home Journal) 
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“Five-Ways 


to use Ham Lelit- overs 


HAM AU GRATIN 







HAM CROQUETTES 
WITH PEAS 







' HAM 
OMELETTE 





HAM HASH WITH 
POACHED EGGS 








VERY delicious morsel of 

“Star ’’ Ham is useable! There 
is no waste. Try these five ways 
for pleasing variety. They sug- 
gest a few of the many appetiz- 
ing dishes that can be prepared 
after the first serving of a whole 
or half “Star” Ham. 


Have you received a copy of our 
helpful little book, “Sixty Ways to 
Serve"? It shows three-score delightful 
ways of preparing and serving ham. 
The coupon will bring it free. 


CREAMED 
HAM PATTIES 


You'll favor “Star” flavor; to be sure 
of getting it see that the label on the 
ham you buy reads Armour’s “Star.” 









Arm ours 








Dow. 14, Div. Food Economics, Armour 
and Company, Chicago, U. S. A. 


Please send me Free Reci e Book ‘‘60 


Ways to Serve’? Armour’s “*Star’’ Ham. 


Send for 
Free Booklet 
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Dusting That 
Is Dusting 


Unless your cloth holds onto every vestige of | 
dust and dirt it picks up, it’s shirking its job. | 
The million dust-motes that fail to stick to the i 
ordinary dust-rag settle right back on the fur- 
niture you have cleaned. A 3-in-One Dustless i 
Dust Cloth, made as directed below, holds 
tight to every speck of dust, until you whisk \ 
it outdoors. 


3-In-One | 


The High Quality Household Oil 1 


3-in-One also makes a Polish Mop, the equal of any “‘prepared”’ ! 
one. Cut off the strands of a common kitchen mop to eight \ 
inches from the handle and sprinkle with 3-in-One. Scores of 

other 3-in-One household uses are explained in illustrated Dic- 

tionary of Uses wrapped around every bottle—cleaning and 
polishing furniture, lubricating light mechanisms, preventing ( 
rust and tarnish. 


FREE . Write for generous sample and new folder, } 
e “79 Uses In Your Home.” A postal will do. \ 
3-in-One is sold in good grocery, hardware, drug, department 
stores, etc., in 1-oz., 3-oz. and ¥2-pint bottles and in 3-oz. Handy } 
Oil Cans. Buy the economical 14-pint bottle. Contains the T 


most oil for your money. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 130 D. William St., New York, N.Y. 
Factories: Rahway, N. J., and Montreal 


How to Make A 3-in-One 
Dustless Dust Cloth 


Shake a few drops of 3-in-One on a con- 
venient-sized piece of cheese cloth or 
other soft cloth. Roll up tight. When oil 
is completely absorbed, cloth is ready for 
use. When badly soiled, wash and re-oil. 
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The —Adventurer 


(Continued from Page 9) 


each other from opposite directions. Each 
had ample room to pass. But behind one 
of them a fast-driven runabout of high 
power was spinning. The runabout’s driver 
either did not see or else did not note the 
truck approaching from the opposite direc- 
tion. He merely put on speed to pass the 
truck that was directly in front of him. 

Dawn had dodged this truck by a 
miracle and had gained the farther side- 
walk to safety. On the curb stood a six- 
year-old child—a girl. She stood still until 
the truck rattled past. Then, with 


a little dancing step, she be- ——_ 


gan torun across the road- 
way. In avoiding the 
truck, she did not see 
the fast onrushing 
runabout. Nor had 
the runabout’s 
driver seen the 
child, hidden from 
his view as she had been by the bulk of 
the truck. Thus, she danced out in the 
runabout’s path just as its driver put on 
extra speed to pass the truck. 

If the child did not see the peril, the 
collie did. With a lunge of his gray body 
he had cleared the sidewalk and seized her 
gingham skirt in his jaws. One sharp 
backward yank and the little girl was roll- 
ing over and over on the sidewalk, screech- 
ing at the top of her lungs. The scared 
driver stepped on the gas and vanished 
down the road. 

From the house across the way a man 
and a woman ran out at sound of their 
daughter’s panic shrieks. They saw her 
rolling on the far sidewalk, presumably in 
agony, while above her towered a great 
gray dog. The woman shrieked aloud, 
and sped across the street to rescue her 
offspring from the terrible brute that had 
knocked her down and now seemed bent 
on devouring her. The father had stepped 
back into the house. Now he reappeared, 
gripping a shotgun into which he had 
slipped two shells. 


RAY DAWN eyed the oncoming and 





little street, with a mighty stretch of 
tumbled blue water at its end. He was in 
the heart of Tarrytown. 

On he trotted to where the Tarrytown 
docks rise high above the water. There 
again he paused. His way was blocked. 
Yet, far more powerful now was that 
sense of home, together with an instinct 
that he was much nearer The Place than 
when his journey had begun. Up and 
down the edge of the docks he made his 
confusedly questing way. 

Thus it was, presently, that he 
neared the Nyack-Tarrytown 

kee ferryboat just putting off 
NY for its westerly trip, 

fairly well filled with 

foot passengers and 
carrying five motor 
cars and two trucks, 

Being only a dog 

and with no knowl- 
edge as to the nature of ferries, Dawn had 
not the remotest notion of this scowlike 
boat’s mission, nor that in it he could 
bridge the otherwise impassable barrier 
which lay between him and home. 


UT the boat jutted farther out into the 
water than did the line of docks he was 
traversing. Its prow was nearer his des- 
tination, if only by a few feet, than was 
the stringpiece whereon he was prowling. 
Hence, on impulse, he padded over to the 
just-departing boat and cleared with an 
easy leap the tiny but widening strip of 
water between the edge of the pier and the 
edge of its after deck. It was a pretty 
jump. The one or two loafers and ferry 
employes on the dock were too slow to 
prevent it, or even to note the dog’s pur- 
pose until he had scrambled to safety on 
the deck. 
A woman, grasping by the hand her 
prettily clad little son, stepped out of a 
limousine, followed by her chunky and 





overdressed husband. She had acceded to 
the child’s teasing plaint to let him watch 
the receding town from the rear deck. 
Tugging away from his mother’s slack- 


irate woman with no favor at all. He ened clasp, the little boy scampered aft to 


remembered his troublous experiences with 


the very apron of the boat. Both parents 


Mrs. Reiper, the only other noisy woman ran todrag him back. They were too late. 


he had encountered. He had no wish to 


The tides and currents and cross whips 


repeat that experience. Wheeling, he of the Tappaan Zee are tricky. A puffing 
trotted on his way. Ashe got clearofthe and overworked old tug was towing down- 
child and her mother, the man across the stream a couple of heavily burdened 
street whipped the gun to his shoulder timber barges. As the tow crossed the 


and took snap aim at the receding dog. 


bow of the ferryboat the tug’s engine de- 


But as he himself was in motion when he’ veloped sudden and acute heart trouble 
pulled trigger, the charge of birdshot went and went temporarily out of business. 


wild. 


One pellet spatted the sidewalk just be- 
hind Dawn. The shot ricocheted, and 


HE merry current, aided by the tide 
and a gust of new-risen wind, caught 


stung the collie’s leg like some super- the two lumber-laden barges and swung 
hornet. Instantly the dog whirled about, them sidewise. The ferryboat’s engines 
flamingly angry at the hurt. He saw the’ were reversed, but not in time to prevent 
man and the smoking gun. Truculently — the foremost bargefromslapping the ferry’s 
Gray Dawn marched across the street to bow quarter with a jar that sent some of 
confront his persecutor. The man rested _ the standing passengers to their hands and 
his gun barrel on the fence top, took de- knees. There was no danger. There was 
liberate aim and when Dawn was within no panic. But it was painful and annoy 


three yards of him pulled trigger again. 
The gun’s hammer clicked feebly on a de- 
fective cartridge cap. 


HE man turned and scuttled up the 


ing. A woman screamed long and loud 
and pointed wordlessly to the spot where 
her child had been standing when the 
collision happened. 

The impact had knocked the little boy 


steps, either for refuge from the oncom- overboard and into the swirl of the wake. 
ing beast or for fresh cartridges. As the He had vanished. 


front door slammed behind him, Dawn 


Gray Dawn had vanished too. That 


abandoned his idea of reprisal and set off same shock had robbed him of his own 
once more on his wolf trot, taking up his precarious balance on the lip of the stern 


unswerving southwesterly line of march. 


apron. Over he had splashed into the 


The stung leg hurt him. He wastiredand wake. 


thirsty, but he kept on. He was going 


home. 


Instantly everyone was crowding the 
stern, peering over. The woman was in 


Nothing was going tostophim. Onthat noisy hysterics. Her husband and several 


he was steadfastly resolved. 


other men were yanking their coats oft, 


At length he struck a wide and winding preparatory toadive. Theengines stopped. 


state road. This he followed a few miles, 


The ferryboat hung moveless except 


luck and a dearth of week-day-morning for the tide. There was no need for heroics. 


pleasure cars keeping him from death 
under the wheels of some passing motor. 
Then to the right he bore, down a steep 


Before the first man could vault over the 


(Continued on Page 62) 
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ISTINCTION, beauty, comfort! What man would 
deny this trinity to the women of his house- 
hold if he knew he could afford to provide it? 


And what woman, always appreciative of values, 
would be satisfied with less if she knew that a 
Packard Six would cost no more than the present 
family car? 


The Packard Six, low in price and long in life, offers 
everything desirable in motoring luxury and is today 
woman’s favorite car. 


Eight out of ten Packard Six cars are sold to those 
who have learned that the Packard Six and all that 


‘goes with it, costs no more than cars offering less of 


the 


the things women love the most. 


The Packard Six five passenger sedan, illustrated 
above, costs but *2585.00 at Detroit and may be 
bought, as so many household necessities are bought, 
on the monthly payment plan. 


PACKARD 
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ia OW do you feel?”—Too often 
your answer is, “Not very well. 
I am troubled with indigestion.” 


Your answer is given in perfect good 
faith, but are you certain it is correct? 
Physicians tell us that half their patients 
who believe they are suffering from in- 
digestion have some serious organic dis- 
turbance. When you say you are troubled 
with indigestion you have given the usual 
name for a condition of wretched discom- 
fort—and you may not even suspect the 
real difficulty. 


That miserable feeling called indigestion 
is not a disease. It isa warning that some- 
thing has gone wrong in some part of the 
body. The trouble may not be in the 
stomach at all. It may be in the intestinal 
tract, or the gall bladder, the kidneys, 
the liver, the pancreas, or the appendix. 
It may be in the nervous system or the 
heart. Or it may be that faulty habits of 
eating or emotional disturbances have 
brought about disordered bodily condi- 
tions which masquerade as indigestion. 


These attacks of pain, nausea or discom- 
fort are Nature’s warning to look for the 
real trouble. What folly to soothe a 
symptom and leave the cause untouched. 


Indigestion may be the shadow of some 
real, hidden difficulty which should be 
located. Because it is not thoroughly 
understood, men and women sometimes 
treat it lightly—they are almost ashamed 
to admit having so slight an ailment. So 
slight!—It may be the early warning of 
a serious disease. So slight!—They take 
their favorite remedy or some “cure” 
passed along bya friend. So slight!—Yet 
by merely dulling pain, not correcting 
the cause, they may be cutting many 
years from their lives. 


If you suffer from pains after meals you 
may have ulcer of the stomach. A 
violent, stabbing pain which recurs at 
intervals may mean gallstones or a dis- 
eased appendix. 
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The Beloved Quack 


You know them —the men and women 
who say: “Just try this for your indi- 
gestion. It always helps me.” Not 
content with “‘doctoring’”’ themselves 
for a chronic complaint, they venture 
advice concerning the possibly serious 
ailments of others. 








When you are in sound health you should 
be able to digest, without distress, nearly 
every kind of good food. It is only when 
something has gone wrong in your body 
that special diet is necessary. 


Remember that the nutritive parts of 
steak, chops, vegetables and all other 
foods must be taken into your blood be- 
fore they can be of service to you. 


Eat regularly and never hurry your eat- 
ing. Chew your food thoroughly so that 
both in your mouth and in your stomach 
the digestive fluids can act easily upon it. 
If you have only fifteen minutes’ time, 
you will get far more real benefit from 
eating fifteen minutes’ worth than from 
trying to crowd an hour’s meal into the 
stomach in a quarter of an hour. 


If you are subject to indigestion, see a 
doctor. It may be a temporary disturb- 
ance, easily corrected, or it may be seri- 
ous organic disease. Find out! 





fm 
Practicing physicians tell ( >) 
us that the majority of 
visits to their offices are ’ 
made by persons suffering a 
from so-called indigestion. K ny 
When we look at the mor- < Me, 
tality records and see that NY oe } 
heart disease takes more ba a ead 
lives than any other cause we 8 3 
of death—that the death % : 2 


rate from appendicitis has 
not diminished in the past 
ten years—that cancer and 
gall bladder troubles are 
claiming thousands of vic- 
tims every year— 


—and when we think that 
many of the victims of 
these diseases neglected 
the early warnings which 
seemed to be indigestion— 





—then we realize the neces- 
sity for paying attention to 
the message which Nature 
is sending. 


One common cause of in- 
digestion is badly cooked 
food. If to you are left the 
choice and preparation of 
nourishing, easily digested 
food, you will find the 
Metropolitan Cook Book 
a tremendous help. Send 
- acopy. It will be mailed 
ree. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 
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(Continued from Page 60) 


rail or off the apron, a paintless motor- 
boat had changed its course from close 
alongside the ferry’s stern and had swung 
into the still-boiling wake. 

Out of the welter its occupants pulled a 
squalling and panicky child, unhurt ex- 
cept for a soaking. Out of the welter too 
they lifted Gray Dawn by the scruff of the 
neck. An eddy had sucked dog and child 
close together. And together they were 
lifted to the ferryboat’s deck. While the 
mother seized her son and alternately 
wept over him and promised him a spank- 
ing for the fright he had given her her 
husband and other men clustered around 
the panting collie. Dawn shook himself 
violently, deluging those around him with 
a cloud of river spray. But this shower 
bath could not dampen their admiration. 


“TT WAS magnificent,’’ bellowed the fa- 

ther to all and sundry. “I saw the 
whole thing. Cleppy lost his footing when 
that scow hit us. Over he went into the 
river. Before he could reach the water, this 
hero collie was overboard and after him. 
But for the dog, Cleppy would have been 
sucked under and drowned before the mo- 
torboat could get to him. It was glorious, 
I tell you.” 

Others declared they had seen the same 
thing, and they were equally loud in their 
praise of the highly dramatic rescue. 

As a matter of fact, Gray Dawn had not 
so much as seen the child. He had been 
knocked overboard. He had been caught 
in a churning whirlpool from the propeller 
and had been banged against some yield- 
ing object. He did not know this object 
was a boy who had been similarly knocked 
into the river. Before he could realize 
what had happened, he and the child had 
been picked out of the maelstrom and had 
been boosted up onto the deck they had so 
recently and so involuntarily quitted. 

“I am going to take this splendid animal 
home with me to Suffern,’ the rescued 
boy’s father announced. ‘‘ He shall live on 
the fat of the land, and he shall be an hon- 
ored member of my family to the day of his 
death. If he has an owner, I am prepared 
to offer that owner one thousand dollars 
for him.” 

Gray Dawn cocked one eye up at the 
orator from where he himself lay chewing 
blissfully on a large slab of cream-filled 
sweet chocolate. Dawn alone was not im- 
pressed by the speech. He did not like this 
loud-voiced, chunky man. Not that the 
man was a villain or that he was reprehen- 
sible in any way. But he happened to be 
the kind of man whom dogs don’t care for. 


HE ferryboat soon was warping into 

the dock. Motorists forsook the group 
around Dawn and hurried to their inert 
cars. The chunky man stooped and picked 
up the eighty-pound gray giant and carried 
him to the limousine. He stowed the collie 
inside and then helped his own wife and 
shiveringly wet child in after him. 

Dawn had made no objection to being 
lifted and carried. He was so dazedly sur- 
feited with petting and hugging and feed- 
ing, that for the minute he did not mind 
anything. It all seemed part of the im- 
possible happenings of the past ten min- 
utes. Besides, he loved motoring. He 
stretched himself contentedly in the car 
bottom and fell to gnawing afresh at a 
fist-sized lollipop that had just beeri doled 
out to him from the much-diminished 
stock of boat candy. At The Place candy 
was not given to dogs. 

Off the boat and up the steep hill rolled 
the limousine, and through a thread of de- 
tours and turns that brought it at last on 
the main highway that runs from Nyack to 
Suffern. 

Dawn finished his lollipop. His much- 
diverted mind began to swing back to nor- 
mal. He had had a most entertaining 
time. But that was over. The admiring 
crowd had scattered. The candy was gone. 
He had no desire whatever to remain in 
the company of these three hysterical 
people, who took turns in pawing him and 
in telling him how wonderful he was. He 


wanted to go home. The more a. | 


his odd sixth sense told him he was much 
closer to The Place than he had been when 
he was sniffing the river air from the far- 
ther Tarrytown docks. He wanted to 
get clear of these fussy and unlovable 
people and to strike once more the home- 
ward trail. With Dawn, to want to doa 
thing was to make an instant and drastic 
effort to do it. 

The car had arrived at the first scatter 
of houses that heralded the nearness to 
Suffern. Suffern was only eleven miles 
from The Place. Gray Dawn got to his 
feet. He stretched himself and glanced 
about him. The car’s windows were shut. 
There seemed no practicable way to es- 
cape. Yet drawbacks seldom stood in 
Dawn’s way. He gathered himself for a 
plunge against the nearest plate-glass 
window. 

He was saved a bumped skull and a lib- 
eral cutting from broken glass. For the 
car came to a stop at the entrance of a 
garish suburban house. The chauffeur, 
getting out and swinging open the door 
which Dawn had been about to assail, 
made as though to stand respectfully aside 
while his employers should descend to 
earth. Instead, he sat down most vehe- 
mently on the ground. From his lips 
gushed sounds that were anything but re- 
spectful. A huge silver-and-white shape 
hurdled his semi-recumbent body and tore 
off across the lawn at top speed. 


rs ES,”’ the Master was saying as he and 

the Mistress sat down to luncheon 
in a corner of the vine-shadowed veranda, 
“I miss him. I didn’t think I would. I 


‘hope he isn’t as homesick as you thought 


he was going to be.”’ 

“TI wish I didn’t think so,” said the 
Mistress sadly. ‘I’ve been worrying 
about it ever since we let him go. He’s 
such a baby, in most ways! And I know 
how he must be grieving and ” 

One side of the little luncheon table 
arose sharply in air, the glasses and plates 
cascading to the floor. Their crash was 
drowned in a trumpet bark of rapture. 

Gray Dawn, approaching the house 
from along the lake shore, had beheld his 
two adored deities and had made a whirl- 
wind rush to greet them. His flying shoul- 
der had smitten a corner of the table as he 
cleared the porch steps in his ecstatic up- 
ward leap. 

The prodigal’s return was well in keep- 
ing with the nature of the prodigal. Dawn 
could not have devised a more character- 
istic reappearance. 

That night at late bedtime the tele- 
phone rang furiously. The Master an- 
swered it. From the far end of the wire 
sounded Paul Lejaren’s voice, worried and 
apologetic. 


““T’VE bad news for you,” said the han- 
dler, ‘rotten bad news. Gray Dawn 

escaped while I was at the show today. I 
have men out everywhere looking for him. 
And I’m notifying the police all over West- 
chester County, and offering a reward. 
I didn’t get home till half an hour ago. 
Then I found he was gone, and I i 

“You're mistaken,”’ said the Master. 
“He isn’t gone. He’s sprawling here at 
my feet, fast asleep. By the way, what 
do you feed your dogs? He has chocolate 
smeared all over his jaws and ——”’ 

“‘He’s—he’s gotten home to you!” 
cried Lejaren in unbelieving amaze. ‘‘Gee! 
I don’t understand that, sir. But it’s the 
best news I’ve had this year. I'll come 
down there the first thing in the morning 
and bring him back here. I ——’’ 

““No,”’ contradicted the Master, ‘‘you 
won’t. At first I was for taking him back 
to you myself. But my wife doesn’t want 
me to. So we’ve compromised by doing 
what she wants. She wants him to stay 
right here. Next time his crazy luck might 
land him in the dog heaven instead of at 
home. She says she’d rather have a live 
chum than a dead champion. Maybe she’s 
right. I find she’s apt to be.” 








EDITOR’S NOTE—Another story in this se- 
ries by Mr. Terhune will appear in an early issue. 
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safe candy 
for little folks 


Children would have candy so we made candy 
safe for them. We added Post’s Bran Flakes to 
pure milk chocolate and produced Post’s Bran 
Chocolate—a genuine health confection. 

































Chocolate for the “sweet tooth’’—bran for 
prevention. That’s the winning combination. 
Just what the doctor ordered! 


Children love this new health candy. Try 
them and see! Watch their eyes sparkle as they 
crunch this bran and chocolate confection. The 
bran gives the chocolatea delightful new flavor 
and reduces the danger of constipation. 











Post's Bran Chocolate is the new favorite of 
the nation’s candy counter. You'll know it at 
once by the red and yellow wrapper. 


Buy two or three bars today and take them 
home. Better still, buy a whole carton. Post’s 
Bran Chocolate is the new health confection— 
a safe candy for little folks and a favorite with 
all the family. 


POSTUM CEREAL COMPANY, INC., Battle Creek, Michigan 


Makers of Post Health Products: Post’s Bran Chocolate, 
Instant Postum, Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties (Double-Thick Corn Flakes), 
Postum Cereal and Post's Bran Flakes 


Canadian Address 
CANADIAN POSTUM CEREAL CO., LTD., 45 Front St., E., Toronto, 2, Ont. 


# Dealers Note: 

If you have not yet received your 
stock of Post's Bran Chocolate 
@ write to Post Products Company, 
m Inc., Postum Building, New York. 
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Guaranteed 


HOSTERY | 


WITH TOP, TOE AND HEEL OF FINEST LISLE 


FOR Womes AND MEN 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Silk Hosiery 











This gold button identifies 

the Bonded Real Silk Rep- 

resentative when he calls at 
your home or office 





vere 


OUR 10,000 BONDED 


REPRESENTATIVES | “ 


CALL DAILY AT | 
HOMES AND OFFICES || 








INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 


250 BRANCH OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA, CONSULT 'PHONE DIRECTORY FOR YOUR LOCAL OFFICE 
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Atter Hours With the Business Woman 







amas! OR the busy woman 
who must use in the 


ae 
? 





opty 
94. Summed! Making of her play- 

‘¢ Ra| time toilette the same speed 
‘SexOES} and efficiency that mark her 
business hours, the frock that is easy to 
slip into and precludes an entire change 
of raiment is the great necessity. When 
these requirements are adequately filled 
and the dress at the same time imparts 
to its wearer the simple distinctiveness 
that marks her Parisian sister, what more 
is there to be desired? 

_One of these clever, straight-line crea- 
tions, so easily made yet so sure in effect, 
is the luncheon frock at the left, that may 
also be worn to the office. Of wine-red 
satin or green crépe de chine, it gains its 
fullness from the circular side sections 
hanging free from the skirt. Long sleeves 
or short, with a circular elbow section, are 
permitted by the design, No. 4915; sizes 
16 years, 36 to 46. The hat, one of Re- 
boux’ delightful little toques, of wine- 
red satin and two-toned wine-red velvet 


eIn Clothes of Her Own Making 


ribbon, exemplifies the irresistible trend 
toward a trimming effect that marks all 
the newest hats. 

Of incalculable value to the woman 
whose wardrobe does not permit a differ- 
ent gown for each phase of evening activi- 
ties is the lace dress at left center, No. 
4912, sizes 16 years, 36 to 44. It may be 
developed in gold or silver lace, black or 
cream thread lace, in satin, crépe de chine 
or almost any soft material, while the 
design permits of flowing lace sleeves if 
desired. 

At the right center is a smart, straight- 
backed dress, for dinner, restaurant or 
theater wear. No. 4914, sizes 16 years, 
36 to 44, is of dull, pale green or soft gray 
satin or crépe de chine, with a pearl passe- 
menterie band, inspired by Lanvin, pro- 
viding the scarf that knots in front. The 
circular godets of the skirt extend well 
toward the waistline, in the manner of 


the new spring flare, and the 
long, close-fitting sleeves have 
small circular godets of their 
own on the underside of the cuff. Green 
satin or gray velvet fashions the close- 
fitting turban. The cocardes on the sides 
are light and dark gray or two shades of 
green. The cross section over the top 
is a continuation of the choux at the 
sides. 

For a festive luncheon or the matinée, 
we have a silver cloth or metal brocade 
jumper, at the right, No. 4908, in sizes 16 
years, 36 to 44, worn over a black velvet 
or silk crépe skirt, or, should the jumper 
be silver cloth, the skirt could be gray 
velvet, or if the jumper is of gold, the 
skirt would be smart in wine velvet. This 
is an excellent way to make two dis- 
carded dresses into the smart new thing. 
The wee hat is another Reboux triumph, 
a reversible toque of black velvet and 
gold cloth, or silver cloth, with Reboux’ 
high crown, cleverly draped, and caught 
by a daring gold or silver lined bow. 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapres’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 


18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Lingerie, 30 cents. 

















Look for this shield on all Sheets 
and Pillow Cases 





Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


No matter when, 
where or how 
you buy 


HE shield identifies 

Pequot Sheets and Pil-. 
low Cases for you. Year after 
year, generation after gener- 
ation, it has been placed upon 
the same quality of sheeting, 
so that you can buy with per- 
fect confidence at any time, 
in any city or town. Your 
dealer is stocked with the 
different sizes to supply your 
needs. 

Pequot Sheets are the choice 
always of people who wish 
pure white sheets and pillow 
cases of the correct weight for 
good service and comfort. 
You will find them in the 
homes of your friends, in the 
best hotels and the finest 
hospitals. 

Pequot Sheets and Pillow 
Cases are always to be iden- 
tified by the well-known Pe- 
quot Shield. They are sold 
by most good dealers. They 
are attractively priced. 

Pequot Sheeting and Pillow 
Tubing may be purchased by 
the yard, and can always be 
identified by the ticket repro- 
duced below. 


Made by 


Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company 


Salem, Massachusetts 


Parker, Wilder & Company 
Selling Agents 
Boston and New York 





This label on all piece goods 




















Don’t you 
knowP 


IS desk was so placed 

that in taking dic- 
tation she had to sit quite 
close to him. And each 
time she dreaded it. 


Finally one day she 
thought she could stand it 
no longer. 


“Couldn’t we move this 
file,’ she suggested, ‘“‘so I 
can sit opposite you?” 


The question puzzled 
him. He wanted to know 
why. 

“Don’t you know?” she 
said. 

* * * 


You, yourself, rarely know 
when you have halitosis (unpleas- 
ant breath). That’s the insidious 
thing about it. And even your 
closest friends won’t tell you. 

Sometimes, of course, halitosis 
comes from some deep-seated or- 
ganic disorder that requires pro- 
fessional advice. But usually— 
and fortunately—halitosis is only 
a local condition that yields to 
the regular use of Listerine as a 
mouth wash and gargle. It is an 
interesting thing that this well- 
known antiseptic that has been 
in use for years for surgical dress- 
ings, possesses these unusual 
properties as a breath deodorant. 
It puts you on the safe and polite 
side. 

Listerine halts food fermenta- 
tion in the mouth and leaves the 
breath sweet, fresh and clean. 
Not by substituting some other 
odor but by really removing the 
old one. The Listerine odor itself 
quickly disappears. 

This safe and long-trusted an- 
tiseptic has dozens of different 
uses; note the little circular that 
comes with every bottle. Your 
druggist sells Listerine in the 
original brown package only— 
never in bulk. There are four 
sizes: 14 ounce, 7 ounce, 3 ounce 
and 144 ounce. Buy the large size 
for economy.—Lambert Pharma- 
cal Company, Saint Louis, U.S.A. 
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(Continued from Page 40) 


match the dark khaki-colored wool cap and mittens. 
The tweed suit, at right center on page 40, comes from 
Lanvin in a bois-de-rose mixture, with brushed wool 
cap, mittens and socks matching in color the dark- 
brown leather belt and calfskin shoes. 

Worth urges the flannel track breeches in the beige 
and brown costume at the right on page 40, topped 
by a beige flannel jumper bordered in tobacco brown 
and brown velvet cap. Above, Drecoll scores with a 


Drecoll 


white kasha costume with which are worn a white 


brushed wool scarf, cap, mittens, socks and buckskin: 


shoes. The accessories are of great importance, for 
the comfort of frosty hours depends on them. Knitted 
woolen socks may be had woven in many fascinating 
ways, and leggings are made of fleece-lined 
leather or, to be snugly wrapped, of water- 
proof khaki. Cap and scarf sets are of soft 
brushed wool, and mittens can be found with 
great shaggy wool cuffs to keep the snow 
from melting down one’s wrist. 




































































yet no trouble 
at all to PX 


Ready instantly— 
a cube makes a cup 


of stimulating bouillon 
By Mrs. Jane Starr Grant 


INNER, luncheon, or an after- 
noon snack after bridge—these 
are all opportunities to introduce 
tempting variety into your menu by 
serving appetizing STreERO bouillon. 
SreERO bouillon, made from the 
handy little SreEROo bouillon cube, 
has a wonderful piquant flavor that 
appeals to every palate. It is deli- 
cate, dainty, delicious. Just the thing 
to precede a generous dinner. Just 
the thing to serve with salads or 
sandwiches. 

There are hundreds of thousands 
of families where STEERO bouillon is 
one of the favorite items on the menu. 
Send in the coupon. Let me send you 
a free trial package of two of these 
exquisitely flavored cubes, made from 
choice beef, fresh vegetables and 


‘ spices, according to the formula of 


expert chefs. 

You will find Sreero bouillon 
cubes a great time- and money-saver. 
Just drop a cube into a cup, add 
boiling water, and delicious, stimu- 
lating bouillon is ready to serve. No 
cooking. No soiled utensils. The cost 
is but a fraction of what you pay to 
prepare ordinary soup or bouillon. 

STEER i s. 
fi TCC} want <a .. 
illon cubes. I want you to taste the delicious 
bouillon they make. I want to send you a 
sample package of two cubes. Mail me 


the coupon and I will see that you get 
the free sample. 










Your grocer, 
druggist, or del- 
icatessen can 
supply you in 
tins of 12, 50 

or 100 cubes. 














. = 
Mrs. Jane Starr Grant, ! 


American Kitchen Products Co. 
Dept. 1-BB, 281 Water St., New York City 


© Send me the free sample package of two STEERO 
bouillon and flavoring cubes. 
0 Sixty-four-page Cook Book (enclosed 10c). 


(FREE OFFER) 








Delicious 
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The Everyday (lothes of the Business Woman 


Nothing so completes the tailored 
ensemble as the right accessories. 
Carried with the frock at the ex- 
treme right is a brown kid en- 
velope case with yellow, white 
and brown appliqués forming a 
border on the bag that matches in 
color the pattern on the frock. To 
the dress at the left below a smart 
flat bag of beige leather with 
brown kid trimmings, applied in 
fan shape, adds the finishing 
touch. This bag may also be 
of gold leather with brown kid 
trimmings. 
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All Hats of Felt from Reboux 


phasized in the most recent Paris openings, its success was 

again assured, for its smartness scarcely has a rival for 
everyday use in the business world, where simplicity means 
efficiency. The one-piece dress is easy to make, and great things 
can be accomplished with a final professional pressing to give it 
that tailored look. Any business woman who chooses one or 
more of these dresses will find herself both smartly and appro- 
priately dressed. 

In the group at lower left is a distinctive dress—of brown or 
green wool Jersey—with collar, cuffs, pocket facings and watch 
fob of brown or black leather, or of contrasting Jersey or silk 
crépe. The design, No. 4896, comes in sizes 14 to 20 years. At the right isa 
crépe marocain, or fine wool reps, coat frock, of dark blue with violet velvet 
vestee and collar facings. No. 4902 comes in sizes 16 years, 36 to 48. 

At left above, another popular version of the wool jersey is of old blue, 
with belt, tie, collar and cuff borders of gray suéde, or of matching crépe 
de chine. Design No. 4898 comes in sizes 14 to 20 years. In the center a 
smart coat dress, No. 4901, sizes 16 to 18 years, and 36 to 42, is of herring- 
bone tweed, with pearl-gray satin vest. Rodier cloth in one of the new 
bordered patterns makes the dark-brown dress at right—No. 4907, in sizes 
16 years, 36 to 46. The hat is of reversible brown and beige felt. 


Wore the one-piece dress, with its tailored lines, was em- 











Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapres’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 


18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Blouses, 30 cents. 
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The Ford Coupe with all-steel 
body finished in deep Channel 
Green, having interior uphol- 
stery to harmonize, and embody- 
ing many important refinements 
in body and chassis, is an ideal 
car for a woman’s personal use. 
You will particularly like the 
Coupe $520 +: Tudor Sedan $580 





streamline effect of the body, the 
placing of the gas tank under the 
cowl where it may be conven- 
iently filled from outside the 
car, the generous compartment 
under rear deck, the one-piece 
windshield with hooded sun visor, 
and the attractive, cozy interior. 
Fordor Sedan $660 + f. 0. & Detroit 
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r most anyone 
can print a pretty labe 


bu€ on canned fruits it takes 
something more to guarantee quality 


It’s the reputation of the label that counts —the 
reputation and ideals of the canner himself! 

His experience, his resources, his care and vigilance 
are the real guarantees of the quality inside. 

That’s why it’s so important, in buying canned 
fruits, to insist on Det Monte. 

You know the Det Montez label. You know in ad- 
vance exactly what it stands for — finest fruits from 
the garden spots of the world —the same uniform 
goodness in every variety —the same assurance of 
satisfaction —no matter when or where you buy. 


Why not take the sure Det Monte road to quality 














— when it’s so easy? More than a hundred tempting 
‘B varieties from which to choose. Endless economical 
; A ~ € sure ways to serve each one. And all ready for instant use 
Del Monte Varieties ae 
bps 0 you SA without the least bit of fuss or bother. 





Peaches, Melba Halves 
Peach Halves, both Yellow rf 
Cling and Freestone 
Sliced Peaches, Apricots 
Pears, Plums 


Royal Anne Cherries 
Pineapple, Sliced or Crushed 
Asparagus, Spinach 
and many others 











BRAND 


QUALITY 





YOU SHOULD HAVE 
THIS NEW BOOK 


*“*The DEL Monte Fruit Book’’—con- 
taining the favorite fruit recipes of Amer- 
ica’s most famous cooks — will give you 
scores of new suggestions for serving these 
delicious products. Send for a free copy 
today. Address Department 25S ,California 
Packing Corporation, San Francisco, Cal, 
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or Afternoon and Sunday Too 


In City, Town or (ountry 








al 
FTERNOON dresses Nd 
A come to the fore qs the 7: 
first snow thaws and 

our imaginations begin to play 4 
with the idea of the festivities ' a 
of coming spring. And spring 
promises us to retain all the 
beguiling charm that clothes 
, have had this winter, with 
G their graceful flares and godets 
: and smart plaits. The flare 
for spring, however, has crept 
up nearer to the waistline, 
while godets frequently begin 
there. But by no means has 
the straight-line frock left us, 
for its smart version still re- 
mains for those who like the 
severe silhouette. 

It is no wonder that after- 
noon dresses receive especial 
attention, for the wealth of 
soft silky materials such as 
silk crépe, georgette, chiffons 
and perky tafietas and the va- 
riety of pastel colors from 
pearl-pink and bois de rose to 
light grays, yellow greens and 
soft blues, which spring has in 
store for us, makes them irre- 
sistible. Bridges and teas 
should be gala events in the 
delightful frocks here, with 
their smart Parisian lines. 

















Of supple 
black velvet, 
Soft satin or 
silk crépe is 
this frock, 
with gold- 
cloth vest 
and match- 
ing belt. 
No. 4884, 
sizes 16 
years, 
36 to 
42. 





ff 








os 





rN 


ul 


Atleft above,a charm- 
ing beige georgette, 
with matching lace, 
for the mature wom- 
an (4906, sizes 16 
years, 36 to 44), ac- 
companies a youth- 
ful black velveteen, or 
satin frock, trimmed 
with red buttons. 

No. 4872, sizes 
14 to 20 years. 































Plaidtaffeta 
with black 
velvet (4876, 
sizes 16 
years, 36 to 
48); right, a 
navy-blue 
kasha with 
violet velvet 
(4913, sizes 
16 years, 36 
to 48). 


() 



































Heavy écru lace tops f 
the circular panels M ae ae 
and makes the inserts | 
in the sleeves of this | 
bois-de-rose frock in 

silk crépe. Design | 
No. 4887, in sizes 16 j 


years, 36 to 44. 



































Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Children’s Patterns, 25 cents. 
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Sister and Brother 


Father and Mother 
All offer their own 
words of praise, 

So tasty and pure— 
so handy and sure, 
Blue Ribbon’s 

the best Mayonnaise! 


HE careful selection 

of the ingredients for 
Blue Ribbon May- 
onnaise accounts for its 
superb quality and per- 
fect purity. Only the fin- 
est oils, the choicest spices 
and vinegar, and fresh- 
laid, hand-cracked eggs 
are used. That is why 
housewives everywhere en- 
dorse it. 


Send for free Combination Recipe 
Book. Address Richard Hellmann, 
Inc., Dept.A, Long Island City, N.Y. 


HELLMANN’S 
_ BLUE RIBBON © 


Mayonnaise 


























MORE THAN A SALAD 
DRESSING—A Food 



























































Cauliflower au gratin with STRERO cream sauce. 
See recipe below. 


e¥ little 
cube~ 


but it makes a dozen dishes 

far more tempting... Add 

delicious flavor to your food 
By Mrs. JANE STARR GRANT 


AMOUS chefs are considered artists. 

They have a knack of making a 
commonplace dish really delicious. Their 
soups have a certain delightful tang— 
their salad dressings a uniquely tempting 
taste—that is why they have become 
famous. 

Such chefs claim that beef flavoring is 
the secret in preparing many dishes. It 
adds zest that makes them more appe- 
tizing. Not long ago only chefs used this 
beef flavoring. Today everyone can have 
it. 

STEERO flavoring and bouillon cubes, 
made from meats, vegetables and spices, 
carefully blended, give a delightfully ap- 
petizing piquancy. All you do is drop a 
cube into a cup, pour on boiling water, 
let it cool, and delicious beef flavoring is 
ready to improve soup, salad dressing, 
vegetable, meat or egg dish. 


| want you to know how the flavor of 
will send you a sample package free. 
STEERO CREAM SAUCE 
1% cupfuls milk 


SrEERO bouillon cubes improves dozens 
CAULIFLOWER AU GRATIN 
Use either small flowerettes or ‘‘ mid- 
ribs” of cauliflower. Butter baking 
dish and cover with layer of cooked 
cauliflower, sprinkle with grated cheese. 
Have ready StreErRo Cream Sauce 
(see recipe below) and pour over part 
of sauce. Add another layer of cauli- 
flower and cheese, then sauce, until all 
is used, sprinkling cheese over top. 
Bake in moderate oven 15 to 20 min- 

2 tablespoonfuls butter 
2 STEERO bouillon cubes 


of dishes. Just mail the coupon below. | 
utes. 
2 tablespoonfuls flour 
% cupful boiling water. 


Melt butter, add flour and stir till 
blended; then pour on gradually milk, 
stirring constantly and cooking until 
thick. Then remove from fire and add 
STEERO bouillon cubes which have 
been dissolved in % cupful of boiling 
water. 













Your grocer, 
druggist, or del- 
icatessen can 
supply you in 
tins of 12, 50 
or 100 cubes. 
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Mrs. Jane Starr Grant 
American Kitchen Products Co., 
Dept. 1-FA, 281 Water St., New York City 4 


CO Send me the free sample package of two STEERO 8 
bouillon and flavoring cubes. 5 


0 Sixty-four-page Cook Book (enclosed 1oc.) 4 












Luncheon in town, 











mart, Simple General-Wear Frocks 


That are (orrect for Every Daytime Need 


con 


~~ - 














committee meeting or 
shopping tour becomes 
a pleasure in frocks 


such as these. 


At the 


left above is a brown 
wool jersey, or tweed 
dress, with brown 
leather belt and but- 


tons. 


In the center a 


wool reps or silk crépe 
Jrock in moss green is 
Jinished with black 
satin tie and bordered 
pockets. Atright above, 
a black velveteen or 
satin has cream satin 


collar and cuffs. 


At 


lower left, gray or soft 
blue wool crépe makes 
the frock. In lower 
center is a herring- 
bone tweed suit with 
brown fox collar and 


leather buttons. 


At 


the right is one of the 


new wool plaids 

in red or green, 

or a blue mix- 
ture. 


















This dress 

comes in 

sizes I6 

years, 36 
to 40. 





4910 





















It 


has a 


Straight 
back, and 
comes in 
sizes 16 
years, 36 


to 46. 


4911 
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A plaided flan- 
nel might make 
this frock, size 16 
years, 36 to 42. 


4909 


| RwAmM B10GE - 20” 





If one is dar- 


ing, this may 
be wine-red 
velvet, sizes 16 
years, 36to 44. 


4904 





























4905. Sizes 16 years, 36 to 46 


4879 
Sizes 16 years, 36 to 46 











Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapirs’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Blouses, 30 cents; Children’s Patterns, 25 cents. 
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‘‘About a year ago my face, neck and arms were covered with 
an eruption due to constipation. I was a bundle of nerves. Every 
sound made me jump. I was in a pitiful condition. I tried every- 
thing in the way of medicine but I received no relief from any of 
them. One day my mother told me to try Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
I took two cakes a day for two months. At the end of the second 
month the miracle started to happen. The eruption vanished. I 
no longer jumped at every little noise. I told other friends about 
I‘leischmann’s Yeast and now each one tries to out-do the other in 
their praise of it. I hardly think that any of them can be as grate- 
ful as | am. Today, thanks to Fleischmann’s Yeast, I am a new 
girl.” Miss Anne M. Cremin, New Haven, Conn. 


Lifes 


hichest Gift 


1s theirs 














Clear Skins— Perfect Digestions 
— Wonderful New Energy —all 
through One Simple Fresh Food 














OT a “cure-all,” not a medicine in any 
sense—Fleischmann’s Yeast is simply a 
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‘‘ About four years ago I had such a ‘breaking out’ on my 
face, that I felt a hesitancy in going out of my house. Conse- 
quently I missed many a good time. I tried every kind of 
massage, nearly every treatment on the market, but all in 
vain. Then one day someone told me to try Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. I took one-half cake before each meal in a little water— 
did this with ‘clock-like’ precision—even took a cake to work 
with me every morning. After a few days, I noticed the “break- 
ing out’ on my face disappearing. And after an elapse of one 
month or six weeks, my face had entirely cleared. I was, I 
believe, the happiest man in the world.” 
Antuony C, Koenx_er, Baltimore, Md. 








‘‘If we receive benefit, why hide it from 
the world? I feel I must express the great bene- 
fits that I have received from Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. For months, I suffered from stomach 
lisorders combined with rheumatism. I was 
miserable, for sickness mars the best inten- 
tions and lessens one’s ambition. I was ad- 
vised to try Fleischmann’s Yeast which I did, 
taking three cakes aday. I improved steadily 
until now I can truthfully say that my stom- 
ach troubles and rheumatism are a thing of 
the past and I am once more really well.” 
Mrs. B. Wixson, Toronto, Canada. 


RIGHT 


‘As a practising dentist I should essen- 
tially feel fit for duty early in the morning 
as well as later in the day. Instead of feeling 
right and ‘peppy’ I was laggy and fagged 
out upon arising. Could not concentrate on 
my work and never really got going until 
later in the day. Tried everything from 
psychology to pills; to no avail. Then I de- 
cided to try Fleischmann’s Yeast. In two 
weeks I could say, ‘Feeling fine and dandy.’ 
My prescription is: ‘Just one cake of 
l'leischmann’s morning and night.’” 








Ws. C. Mock, D.D.S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
























remarkable fresh food. 

The millions of tiny active yeast plants in 
every cake invigorate the whole system. 
Where cathartics give only temporary relief, 
yeast strengthens the intestinal muscles and 
makes them healthy and active. And day 
by day it releases new stores of energy. 


Eat two or three cakes regularly every day 
before meals: on crackers—in fruit juices or 
milk—or just plain. For clogged intestines 
especially, dissolve one cake in hot water 
(not scalding) before breakfast and at bed- 
time. Buy several cakes at a time—they will 
keep fresh in a cool dry place for two or three 
days. All grocers have Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
Start eating it today! 

And let us send you a free copy of our lat- 
est booklet on Yeast for Health, Health Re- 
search Dept. C-70, The Fleischmann Com- 
pany, 701 Washington Street, New York. 
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‘*Long before the advent of Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast in this Pilgrim town, I was 
a puny child, faithfully carrying along the 
family inheritance of constipation. Wom- 
anhood brought overwork, worry and 
burdensome care. I was plunged into 
nervous dyspepsia. Somehow I shuffled 
miserably along until a friend induced me 
to give Fleischmann’s Yeast a_ three 
months’ trial. Health like a radiant rain- 
bow shone before me. Today, I proudly 
show my two healthy, rosy-cheeked chil- 
dren that were saved the baby torture of 
colic pains, skin disorders, coated tongues 
and unpleasant breath by the frequent use 
of Fleischmann’s Yeast.” 

Mrs, Eucente M. Bove tt, 

North Plymouth, Mass. 





This Famous Food tones up the entire 
system—aids digestion, clears the skin, 
banishes constipation. You will find many 
delicious ways of eating Yeast: on crack- 
ers—in fruit juices or milk—with a little 
salt or just plain. Eat 2 or 3 cakes regularly 
every day before meals. 
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Restful Sleep 


at Night 


and 











A new way now to banish wakeful nerves and sleepless 


nights and keep your youthful looks and spirit 


Over 20,000 leading doctors rec- pe win, pee and 

ommend this simple way. See ioaP ages ome ati 

what3dayswilldo. Makethistest. |, .  .)- 
There is quick tes- 


When you go to bed do your nerves stay toration for your 
up! Leaving you dragged out on the mor- tired mind and body. 
row—your morning logy, your energies Frayed nerves are 
drained by afternoon? soothed. Restful 

Modern science has found a naturalmeans S!€¢P Comes. 
to overcome this: A way to restful sleep that In the morning you 
quickly restores your tired mind and body. awaken, looking and 

Morning finds you a new woman. You feeling years young- 
are fresh, clear-eyed, buoyant. Youthful in er. You are a new be- 


When you go to bed do your 
eee ; nerves stay up? Ovaltine 
looks and spirit. And you have the energy ing for a new day. brings sound restful sleep 


to carry you right through the day and the Youarealive withen- quickly, naturally. 


evening’s social activities. ergy tocarry you buoyantly through the day. 
3-day test wi rou. W. eo 
tomake shis text, Ite well worth while, Hospitals and doctors recommend it 
Ovaltine is a delightful pure food drink. It 
Luxurious Sleep That Restores has been used in Switzerland for 30 years and 
Taken at night, a cup of Ovaltine brings 18 "Win universal use in England and its colo- 
sound restful sleep, quickly and naturally. Mes: During the great war Ovaltine was includ- 
a ge ee, ed as a standard war ration for invalid soldiers. 


First—it combines in easily digested form, A few years ago Ovaltine was introduced 
certain vitalizing and building-up food-es- into this country. Today it is used in hun- 
sentials in which your daily fare dreds of hospitals. More than 20,000 
is lacking. One cup of Ovaltine has doctors know and recommend it not 
more real food value than 12 cups of only asa restorative but also for nurs- 

beef extract. ing mothers, convalescents, invalids, 

Second—Ovaltine has < backward children and the aged. 
the power actually ¢o di- Many take a cup of Ovaltine two 
gest 4 to 5 times its or three times a day for its natural 
weight in other foods stimulation. It’s truly a “pick-up” 
which may be in drink. A 3-day Test 
your s tomach. Drug stores sell Ovaltine in 4 sizes for 
Thus, a few home use. Or drink it at the soda foun- 
minutes after tains. But to let you try it we will send 
drinking, a 3-day introductory package for 10 cents 


: Energy to meet the eve- tocover cost of packing and mailing. Send 
Ovaltine ning’s social demands. in the coupon with 10 cents in stamps. 
















My husband has had trouble sleeping for 
more thana year. He sleeps soundly : 
all night now and is full of 
“pep” and feels fine. lamvery 
glad we discovered Ovaltine. 
Letter from Mrs. G. R. BigELow 


© 
s 
: 
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US 





Builds Brain, 
Nerves and Body 





““Ovaltine”’ certainly works won- 
ders. I can vouch for it and I take 
great pleasure in sprcading the 
“good word.” It has given me my 
Sirst restful night’s sleep in three 
years. 

Letter from 





Tue Wanver Company, Dept. 31, 
37 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
I enclose 10 cents to cover cost of packing and mailing. 
Send me your 3-day test package of Ovaltine. 


Mrs. S. T. Prescotr 
Chicago, Ill. 
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3-Day Test | 


buoyant days 































































Uelvet and 
‘Uelveteen 
For the 14 to 20's 


4897 


for tea and for sports wear, has won its 

charming way. Of old blue velvet is the 
afternoon frock at left above, with metal but- 
tons, and collar, cuffs and tie of metal cloth. 
Black velveteen makes the ‘‘best’’ dress in center 
above, with silver cloth collar and facing under 
the crystal buttons. At the right is a wine-red 
velvet frock, with collar and tie of same mate- 
rial. Below, a black velveteen sports jumper is 
worn over a red plaid wool skirt for general usage. 


Vere’ in straight lines and flared ones, 











Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, 
postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. 
Misses’ Dresses, 35 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Transfers, 25 cents. 
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ny good cooks who think of Wesson Oil as a choice salad oil do 
know its advantages as a frying fat— but then many do. 

Frying with oil is not a new way to cook. You don’t have to 

how. You always melt your fat to a liquid before it is hot 
sigh to fry in, so why not start with a liquid—a choice salad oil 
ead of ordinary melted fat that you’d hesitate to eat by itself? 
re’s no difference in the way you fry but an amazing difference in 
caste of the food you fry. 


Food fried in Wesson Oil is wholesome, not only because Wesson 


is itself so wholesome, but because it does not burn when heated 





hot enough to fry in as most fats do. When you put the food to be 
fried into the heated Wesson Oil it is immediately sealed by a thin 
crisp crust and therefore does not absorb any of the oil. 

Another advantage of Wesson Oil as a frying fat is its economy 
—especially in deep frying. Since Wesson Oil is not altered by heat, 
you can strain it and use it again and again. You can do so without 
any fear of the flavor of one food being transferred to another. 

To make fried food as good and as wholesome as it can be 
you must use as choice a fat (oil) to fry with as you would use to 


make salad dressings. 
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. LONE comes this flavor 
« this fragrance 
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y fidence in this new product. The 
special place of gelatin in the diet 
—as protein, a digestive agent, a 
principle of growth—has been stressed 
by food experts everywhere. Now, in 
addition, you have this essence of | 
the pure fruit juice enhancing its value. 


Such a dessert is a logical ending to the 
heavier winter meals. Light, dainty, delicious, 
an aid to digestion rather than a tax upon it. 
Because it is specially suitable for children, 
you want the very purest and best in the 
world. Just what you know you buy in the 
) Royal- Baking Powder Company's products. 

FRUIT We take special pride and pleasure in offering 
| GELATS it to our friends everywhere. 





Pure delicate gelatin, 
flavored only from fresh fruit. 
Its fragrance tells you. 


Have you HEARD OF IT? 
Have you tasted it? 
Different from anything you have ever 

used before! A pure delicate gelatin, 

without taste or smell (for pure gelatin 
has neither), combined with the exquisite 
flavor of fresh fruit. 

A flavor that owes nothing to syny | 
thetics or aromatics—that is made only | 
from the juice of the sweet, sun-ripened : 
fruits themselves. 

Open the package of Royal Raspberry 
and pour a little into the palm of your 
hand. Smell it! That exquisite unmis- 
takable aroma itself will convince you. 
Mix it with hot water—and enjoy 
that delicious essence. Just the same 
warm fragrance that the fruits them- 
selves exhale in the sunshine. You é : 
couldn’t mistake it! be <= fa # — TEP Fs a 


RaSPRERAY 
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ROYAL LEMON-has that tiene tart flavor that 
makes it equally delicious for salads or desserts. 











Full-Size 
Package 

» FREE 
Any Flavor You Prefer 
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And of course you know that Royal Fruit ROYAL RASPBERRY—J ust the rich, luscious flavor that 
Flavored Gelatin is made by the same high comes only from the juice of the fresh berries. 


standard, has the same superlative quality, 
that has always distinguished Royal 
Baking Powder. You can place equal con- 


Made by the Makers of 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER |e 


STRAWBERRY 
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The 6 to 145 in Winter Array 


HERE is nothing so delightful to 
don as flannel or wool tweeds or soft, 
warm velveteen, when snowflakes 
begin to fly and Jack Frost is at the win- 
dowpanes. And there comes a time— 
about January—when one’s wardrobe 
needs a touch here and there, and when 
how to be smart though snug and warm 
becomes an intricate question. The three 
frocks above rob the question of its intri- 
cacies, however, and all of the designs 
come in sizes 6 to 14. 
Extremely smart, and equally warm, is 
the two-toned flannel dress, at left above, 
with its beige waist and brown skirt. 


If it is for state occasions, though, it is 
made with a red waist and black skirt 
and may have a long black moiré tie. 
At the upper right is a truly grown-up 
jumper dress, for school, of brown tweed 
with a brown leather belt, and the collar 
finished with brown leather too. The 
dress would be smart in a fern-green wool 
Jersey cloth, or a combination of plaid 
skirt and velvet jumper—which might 
be derived from two outgrown frocks, or 
from two of mother’s old ones. In the 
center above is a “‘best’’ dress of black 
velveteen, with a flare to its small circular 
skirt and very proper long close sleeves. 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, 
postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Trans- 
fers, 25 cents; Children’s Patterns, 30 cents. 








Replenish Your Sheet Supply 
—for the /ast time in a /ong time 
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Send 25c for a set 
of 3 dainty doilies! 
Made of snowy 
white Utica Sheet- 
ing with embroid- 
ered edges. In one 
piece ready for 
trimming. Center 
piece 19 inches 
long. End pieces 
; 10 inches 
across. 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Utica Sheets and Pillow Cases call 
for fewer replenishments because they 
take a longer time to wear out. 


Once you have an adequate supply 
it will be years before you need 
think of buying again. 


And the way Utica Sheets and Pil- 
low Cases *‘ stay new”’ is a delight! 
That’s because they are closely 
woven of fine, even threads, with 
no false filler to wash out; and they 
are torn from the fabric—not cut, so 
they iron smoothly and evenly. 


Get a new supply of Utica Sheets 
and Pillow Cases—this month—at 
almost any white goods counter— 
at popular prices. Then enjoy the 
economy of their lasting quality. 


Get ‘“‘Restful Sleep’’. This 
is the title of an illustrated 
booklet of 20 pages filled 
with helpful suggestions on 
the making of beds and care 
of bedding. We'll gladly 
mail you a copy—free—on 
your request. 





Utica Steam & Mohawk Valley Cotton Mills 


State Street, Utica, N. Y. 


Sheets amd 
Pillow Cases 
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A Coiffure 


ideal for hair still bobbed 
or growing long. Lor- 
raine Hair Net keeps it 
securely lovely whether the 
Puffs are of your own hair 
-—or an extra hair piece 


bay Wi 


ji 
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“Bo SECURE the perfection of an 
exquisite coiffure—to bridge with beauty the 
trying time between bobbed and long hair — 
Lorraine Hair Nets! Strong, yet light and 
invisible, uniform in mesh and size, they are 
indispensable as an aid to enduring charm. 
(And there is a Lorraine Net specially sized 
for bobbed hair.) 


Single or “Double Mesh 


OMCAUNE 1, 


HAIR NETS 





Lorraine Silk Nets 


with elastic edge 


eee 
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LIGHT BROWN 







Wear them while you 
sleep to make your 
wave last twice as long! 
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For Sale Exclusively at FW. WOOLWORTH CoO. STORES 




















Modified bishop 
sleeves with car- 
tridge tucks are 
good in cloth, 
silk and geor- 
gette materials, 


a 


Vionnet clings 
to the straight, 
loose sleeve, but 
trickily fits it so 
that upper part 
is on the bias. 














Premet’s afternoon frock of black silk crépe has a 
close wristband of red crépe, and the smart 
cavalier cuff of black crépe, gold embroidered. 
Boulanger ends a bishop sleeve of navy crépe in 
gold-embroidered red georgette. The tight sleeve of 
Lanvin’s green kasha afternoon dress has open, 
slightly flaring cuffs, embroidered with silver. 
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The close sleeve, widened by lace or other drapery 
below the elbow, is a motif in the house of Callot— 
here a green crépe afternoon gown has écru lace and 
fur band. To a sports dress of tweed or homespun 
W orth adds interest by double cuffs flaring at both 
ends. Lanvin’s coat sleeves often widen in a clev- 


erly cut bell effect, with colorful embroidery. 
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Teeth white and sound~always 


—Safe from Decay—simply by 
restoring the natural action 


of the salivary glands 


N a smile, during a conversation—what a delight 

it is to glimpse the flash of white sound teeth. 
They are the essence of charm, almost a part of char- 
acter itself. 


Yet, even in America, how many, young and old, 
live—suffer—with dingy, unsound teeth that become 
more ugly with the years. 


A modern dental authority says the reason for this 
decay is simply inactive salivary glands. 


The function of our salivary glands is to cleanse 
the teeth—literally to bathe them day and night with 
their alkaline fluids—neutralizing the acids of decay 
as fast as they form. But our soft modern foods can- 
not give the glands enough exercise; unaided they 
become weaker—the acids accumulate—your teeth 
begin to discolor and decay. 


To save your teeth you must aid your salivary 
glands—you must gently stimulate them day by day. 


Pebeco restores the alkaline flow 
—washes away the acids 


EBECO is a marvelous, natural, salivary stimu- 
lant. As soon as Pebeco enters your mouth, the 
salivary glands flow more freely. 


With regular daily use Pebeco entirely restores 
the normal, protective flow of your glands. Their 
alkaline fluids bathe your teeth day and night and 
prevent the formation of bacterial plaques or film. 
The acids of decay are neutralized as fast as they form. 


Pebeco polishes beautifully without using any 
gritty substance. It keeps your gums clean and 
firm, your whole mouth normal and healthy. 


Do not let your teeth deteriorate. Keep them 
always white and sound. Send today for a ten 
days’ trial of Pebeco. Made only by Pebeco, Inc., 
Sole Distributors: Lehn €& Fink, Inc., Bloom- 
feld, New Jersey. Canadian Agents: Harold F. 
Ritchie & Company, Ltd., 10 McCaul Street, 
‘Toronto, Ont. At all druggists’. 






A Division of Lehn & Fink Products Co. 



















Firm, GLEAMING TEETH—how vital to appear- 
ance and health. Keep your teeth permanently safe 
and white all your life with Pebeco. 
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KEEP THE LOVELINESS of ‘your 
smile by aiding the salivary 
glands to cleanse your teeth 
as nature intended. . 


Peseco works by restoring 
the alkaline flow of your sali- 
vary glands, neutralizing the 
acids of decay as fast as they 
form. 


free, Offer 


Send coupon today for free generous tube of “Pebeco 





Name 


Lrun & Fink, Inc., Dept. A-17, Bloomfield, N. J. 
Send me free your new large-size sample tube of Pebeco. 
PRINT PLAINLY IN PENCIL. 





Street 


City. 





_ State 
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Here is the simplest, safest, thriftiest 
way to buy a car ever devised—a plan 
on which you are actually paid to save 
for a Chevrolet! 


ONLY $5 DOWN 


Visit the nearest Chevrolet dealer. 
Choose the model you prefer, paying 
as little as *5 down. In return you 
receive a Chevrolet Purchase Certifi- 
cate; and the money you paid begins 
immediately to draw 6% interest. 


CONVENIENT PAYMENTS 


Then from month to month or week 
to week as you like, you keep on add- 
ing to the sum—each payment draw- 
ing 6% from the day you make it. The 
amounts are small. You will never 
miss them. But the speed with which 
the total grows will astonish you. 


DRIVE THE CAR AWAY 


When your savings, plus the interest 
they have earned, equal the amount 
necessary for the delivery of your car, 
you drive it away. 
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‘This makes it 
Easy to Pay 
for a Chevrolet 


Then you take care of the balance in 
convenient monthly amounts on the 
lowest time payment plan in 
existence. 


TRIPLY INSURED 
Not only is the Chevrolet Certificate 
Plan the easiest ever devised—but it 
forms an excellent, gilt-edged invest- 
ment of the utmost security. Your 
money is not only deposited in trust 
at a bank, but, in addition, both bank 
and dealer are insured by a great na- 
tionally known insurance company. 


ALSO 6% ON SERVICE 
In addition to your savings, you can 
build up your funds with the Chev- 
rolet dealer by going to him for serv- 
ice, repairs and accessories if you 
now own a car. 6% interest on the 
amounts thus spent with him will be 
credited on your Certificate, over and 
above the interest on your savings. 


MANY QUALITY FEATURES 
Thousands of people have bought Chevrolets on the Certifi- 


cate Plan. Thousands more want the quality features which 
Chevrolet offers—its modern chassis, roomy streamline 
bodies in colorful lasting Duco finish, its ample power, its 
certainty and economy of operation. 


See a Chevrolet dealer today. He will show you, too, how 
simple and easy it is to buy a Chevrolet—the Certificate way. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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When One Grows Large and Important 


One May “Reduce” With (lothes Like These 


A becoming type of coat 
for the large woman is 
sketched at the left. Long 
straight lines run from 
shoulders to hips, where 
the needed fullness is 
given by circular side 
godets. Plain dark wool 
reps is suggested, with 
collar and cuffs of fox. 
The design comes in sizes 
16 years, and 36 to 50. 
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of our clothes have an important effect upon 

our slender aspect. And plaits, flares and 
well-adjusted draperies have been known to 
work miracles where all else failed. 

In the afternoon frock sketched at the left 
above, an inverted plait in the skirt gives just 
enough extra fullness to keep the straight-line 
| back from being sagged out of shape by our 
| downsittings and uprisings. Crépe marocain, in 
| black, navy or brown, with the front under the cir- 
| cular front sections of soft-colored printed crépe, 
| is suggested. Design is 16 years, and 36 to 48. 
Drapery is, as a rule, to be shunned by the 

heavy woman, but the straight pieces arranged 

to fall in pointed cascades on the even- 
| ing gown, sketched at the right, will 
| Successfully emphasize her height at the 
| expense of her width. The design for this 
dress comes in sizes 16, and 36 to 46. It 
might be developed to advantage in black 
crépe-backed satin with gold cloth bind- 
ing neck and armholes, and a gold rose 
at the belt: in beige and gold; in orchid 
and silver; or in gray with silver and a 
pink rose. 

A description of the good-looking coat 
and its design number will be found in the 
caption at the top of the page. 


[: CANNOT be denied that the cut and line 

















Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, 
postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 


+ 45 cents; Coats, 45 cents. 
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The Prince of Wales 
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Established 
1770 


eys 


SINCE THE DAYS OF THE GEORGES, 
renowned as “the Luxury Soap of the World.” 


RICHLY PERFUMED WITH THE DELIGHT- 
ful fragrance of English lavender blossoms, it 
purifies the skin and preserves the youthful 


charm of the complexion. 


YARDLEY’S LAVENDER SOAP MARKS 


the highest quality attained in the making of 


extra fine toilet soaps, and has been the chosen 
soap of the leaders of taste and fashion for more 


than a century. 


ONE OF THE MOST DELECTABLE OF 
the little luxuries of the toilet for those who 
know and can command the best. 


Box of Three Large Tablets $1.00 


or 35c the Tablet 


THE SERIES ALSO INCLUDES— 


Lavender Water, $1.00; $1.75; Face Powder, 85c; Compact, $1.00; $1.50; 
Talc, 50c; 75c; Sachet, 25c; Shampoo, 15c the cartridge; 


YARDLEY & CO. 8 New Bond Street LONDON 


NEW YORK: 15-19 Madison Sq. N. 


Bath Salts, $1.50; Bath Dusting Powder, $1.50. 


Obtainable at all good stores 


TORONTO: 145 Adelaide St., W. 
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What a delight to use BRILLO 


on your cooking utensils! 









BRILLO cleans a new way; the com- 


bination of soft fibre pads and pure vege- 
table oil polisher saves work, time, money 
—and hands. BRILLO makes your alum- 
inum utensils look like new. 
cleans enamel, agate, iron, tin and copper 
utensils; china and glassware; 
and tiling; woodwork and linoleum—and 
with surprising results. 
gests another. 100,000,000 packages used. 


Instantly 


windows 


Every use sug- 


The coupon and 10c will bring you a 


generous package of BRILLO. 


BRILLO Guarantee 
A new aluminum or other cooking utensil 
free for any BRILLO fails to clean. 


BRILLO is sold at leading department, 
hardware and grocery stores, and at 10c 


and 25c stores everywhere. 





10: 


Send the 
coupon — 
get the 
proof! 





Brillo Manufacturing Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
10c enclosed. Send generous trial package of BRILLO. 









Address. 








Dealer_ 








L. H. J. 1-26 
TL 
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she said, ‘‘I must go.” 

“Not yet. Just a moment; give me 
only a little more of you.”’ He hesitated. 
“Will you do this for me? If a message 
comes to you in the night will you keep 
your policeman friend out of the way for 
a day?” 

She considered. ‘‘I must know what 
you are going to do first.”’ 

“I can’t tell you that, not as things are. 
But it’s a little thing to ask.” 

“I can’t promise,”’ she said. 

““And I can’t have my diamonds?”’ he 
asked with a whimsical, half-rueful smile. 
“Lordy, I need ’em. You ought to see my 
pay roll.” 

She shook her head. 

““But you won't hold it against me if I 
get them?” 

**No,”’ she said frankly. “‘Good-by, and 
I hope no harm comes to you. Be careful, 
Jaunty. I’m afraid. I’ve a feeling fi 

‘“‘Then wish me good luck and success.” 

She lifted her eyes to his and considered 
the request; then she shook her head. “I 
can’t even do that,” she said, “‘but I do 
wish you safety. Good-by.” 

He lifted her hand to his lips and let 


her go. XIV 


ANA EFFENDI’S anxiety drew him 

to the one spot in Nazareth where 
danger might reside, the house occupied 
by the man Abdullah. With Paul Dare he 
walked down that street which runs from 
the heart of the Moslem quarter, com- 
mencing not far from the old Kaimmakam, 
or residence of the Turkish governor, 
through the city of the Greeks until it be- 
comes the road to Acre. This portion of 
the town is a section shaped like a flatiron, 
its base being the street down which the 
men walked, its apex a corner of the Mo- 
hammedan burial ground and that cluster 
of boys’ school buildings which lie ad- 
jacent to the house of the Orthodox Greek 
bishop. 

Hana hoped Rhoda’s footsteps had not 
bent thither, because there lurked in the 
back of his semi-Oriental mind a thought, 
a possibility which he did not wish to 
verify. But it was to receive verification. 
As they rounded the jog at the lower 
corner of the flatiron he seized Paul’s arm 
and drew him back, for a dim light sud- 
denly had glowed ahead as a door was 
opened, and a woman’s figure emerged 
from a house. Hana Effendi knew that 
house. “‘It is she,”’ he said, ‘‘and she 
must not see us—here.”’ 

In a moment she passed them, walking 
rapidly, but the police inspector kept firm 
fingers upon Paul’s arm until she was lost 
in the darkness. ‘‘Now,” he said, ‘‘we 
can follow.” 

“What is it? Why should we not walk 
with Miss Fair?” 

“T think,” said Hana Effendi, ‘‘she 
would not desire it. No. Most certainly 
not. Oh, I have bones very sensitive to 
trouble, and they have ached like—like 
all git out. But they did not ache enough 
for this. Are you a good friend to Miss 
Fair?”’ 

“Tam; I crossed the ocean with her.” 

“Ah! Then you know who she is?” 

“Do you?’’ Paul asked, startled. 

“T know.”’ 


“jaunty, 





HERE was a silence, tense, unpleas- 
ant. ‘‘Then,” said Paul, ‘‘this walk 

tonight was on business, your business?” 

“No. But it may have to become so. 
I have papers of New York. The story of 
Miss Fair was in one of them. That is how 
I knew.” 

“And what are you going to do?’”’ 

“Do? About that affair in America? 
But nothing. It is no concern of mine— 
until orders come. But what happens in 
my district is my concern. She has just 
come out from a house it was not good to 
enter. Butit ishard to understand. Iam 
not able to believe it—that she is mix up 
with this son of pigs. I think I must talk 
to her like a Dutch uncle.” 

Paul was thinking of Jaunty Bailey and 
the dead policeman. He tried not to think 
of that dreadful moment, the suddenness 


‘Rhoda C fair 


(Continued from Page 23) 


of that death, but he could not avoid it. 
All day he had been hearing the wailing 
of the women of the man’s family, inces- 
sant, high-pitched, weighted with heart- 
break. 

It was possible then to feel sympathy! 
It did, matter what happened to others! 
This was new wisdom to him. And it was 
possible Rhoda’s hands were reddened 
with that blood. Paul shrank from the 
thought. 

“We will overtake now,”’ said Hana. 

““But’’— Paul hesitated—‘‘I don’t want 
to see her—not tonight. I—to tell the 
truth, this thing has upset me.” 

Hana Effendi turned shrewd eyes upon 
his companion. “‘What do you know 
about this, Mr. Dare?” 

“Nothing.” 

Hana Effendi shrugged his shoulders; 
the denial did not convince him; on the 





contrary, it strengthened his fears. But 
he did not press the matter; instead he 
lifted his voice and called to Rhoda. She 
paused with a sudden quick breath. Hana 
Effendi! Had he been following her? 
What had he seen? In the moment inter- 
vening between his call and their meeting 
she erected defenses. 

“Mr. Dare and I called, but found 
you—walking.”’ 

“‘T was restless—and I am safe.” 

‘“‘T brought the bundle of newspapers.” 

“Thank you. News from home—it 
seems years since I left America.” 

‘May wereturn to the house with you?”’ 

“Certainly. Fatima Kaleel will have 
coffee and little cakes.” 


HODA was on her guard, sensing a con- 
straint, asomething more apparent in 
Paul Dare’s manner than in Hana’s. But 
for all that, she wanted to see the man, 
wanted to intrust something to his keep- 
ing. It was queer, the regard in which she 
held those jewels; strange what signifi- 
cance they had taken upon themselves. 
They had become a symbol, a symbol of 
the decision she would one day have to 
make. Somehow it seemed to her she 
could never make that decision without 
them, for they were concrete, capable of 
being seen and touched. And they were 
threatened. Jaunty Bailey’s necessities 
had driven him to attempt again to secure 
the jewels; and that she could not tolerate. 
They must remain with her, dangerous as 
they were to her own safety—must re- 
main until she herself could decide how to 
dispose of them. 

““Have you a place,” she asked, ‘‘where 
something of value can be kept in safety?” 

“‘Of course,’’ he said. ‘‘But is it not 
safe with you? What reason have you for 
thinking it not safe?”’ 

He smiled in the darkness at the skill of 
her counter. ‘‘ Why, you have been warn- 
ing me,”’ she said in very surprise at his 
question. 


: a 


Shortly they entered the house of Joseph 
and ascended to the parlor. Rhoda took 
the rocking-chair;, Paul Dare sat stiff and 
uncomfortable upon the bench; Hana 
Effendi stood with hands clasped behind 
his back and gazed down at Rhoda with 
eyes which were at once quizzical and 
troubled. None spoke. Then the inspec- 
tor saw the bundle of newspapers upon 
the dresser and, lifting it, unfolded the 
sheets. For a moment he stood as if read- 
ing under the oil lamp before he proffered 
them to Rhoda. 

Rhoda glanced at the page held open 
before her eyes. There looked back at her 
from the paper a picture of herself, recog- 
nizable; beneath it a journalist’s phrase: 
“Beautiful daughter follows notorious 
mother’s footsteps.” 


HE sat very still; it was a moment to 

demand courage, real courage and 
character. Slowly, very slowly, she raised 
her eyes to Hana Effendi’s reluctant, ad- 
miring, solicitous. gaze. 

““Of course you read this,’’ she said. 

He nodded. 

“And now what ?”’ she asked steadily. 

“And now—nothing, I hope. I am not 
official now. Iam myself. I know many 
things I do not tell to Inspector Hana, 
yes; things I do not have to tell him, be- 
cause they are none of his business. But 
there-is a point at which I must no longer 
be myself, and then I am inspector of 
police.” 

“And that point is?”’ 

“When something naughty happens in 
my district. Then I have no choice.” He 
paused. ‘I am worried.” 

“Do I worry you?” 

“Like the very mischief,” he said. 
“Oh, not this,” pointing to the paper. 
“That is nothing. But if by chance you 
came here for some reason, some reason I 
should have to notice—that is what wor- 
riesme. Because a thing isin the air. And 
you have hidden from me that you know 
the man who is going to pull it off.”’ 

“What man?” Did he know of Jaunty 
Bailey? Her heart missed a beat. 

“Abdullah, the man whose house you 
visited tonight.” 

She could laugh. “I assure you Abdul- 
lah is nothing to me. I did not go to his 
house to see Abdullah.’’ Then she could 
have bitten her tongue, for this would not 
win past his quick comprehension. 

“‘Ah, there was some other in Abdullah’s 
house! It amounts to the same—some- 
one mixed in the shenanigan.”’ 

Paul Dare’s body leaned forward sud- 
denly. Somebody in Abdullah’s house! 
Instantly he knew. It was that man, the 
man of the steamship, of Damascus, of 
the automobile and the scene of the kill- 
ing. So this was why she had come to 
Nazareth, as the part of some plot, as a 
member of what he had heard referred to 
as a ‘“‘mob,”’ an association of criminals 
bent upon some criminal purpose. And 
he, to whom there had been neither right 
nor wrong, to whom all human acts were 
colorless and without moral significance, 
was revolted. Thus far had he traveled 
from academic cloisters. 


” 
’ 


GAIN Rhoda knew that unease of spirit, 
that tumult of soul as she was dragged 
and hauled and jostled between alterna- 
tives. On the one hand stood the law and 
what the law stood for; on the other hand 
stood the forces arrayed against the law. 
Both called upon her to join hands with 
them, and she and she alone could decide 
which force should carry her banner. It 
was the old thought, the old fear that she 
was predestined. 

“Miss Fair!’’ Hana Effendi spoke al- 
most in a whisper now, and she could see 
that there was no humor in his eyes, no 
jollity, no friendship, but something East- 
ern, unfathomable, cold and aloof. ‘Miss 
Fair, watch your step.’”’ His eyes changed, 
remaining Eastern. ‘‘ My business is to be 
a policeman. It does not make some dif- 
ference how amusing the criminals are 


(Continued on Page 84) 
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TEA-TIME 
SANDWICHES 


R&R DY 


Boston brown bread, graham and nut 
bread are especially good for date sand- 
and especially nutritious. 





wiches 

If white bread is used, a rolled sand- 
wich, made with sliced dates and salad 
dressing, is appropriately formal, un- 
usual and delicious. 

Sprinkle Dromedary Cocoanut over 
chopped dates and cream cheese—for 
graham bread or Boston brown. Spread 
pimento-filled olives and dates on white 
bread. If you have pimento cheese, mix 
with dates (half and half), season with 
salt, paprika and a few drops of lemon 
juice. Then spread—an original delicacy 
for five o’clock or any o'clock. 

Dates, nutritious as they are, make a 
most sensible sandwich for the children 
at school. Dates alone are often added 
to the lunch-box—for dates are a fruit 
and natural confection, too. 





GS Y 


As you open a package of golden dates, 
separate them at once—and save min- 
utes. Take a date between the thumb 
and forefinger endwise. You will need 

; a small kitchen knife, holding it very 
| near the point of the blade. Slit the date 
cleanly from end to end. As you do this, 
squeeze the ends slightly, and the pit 
will be free. After you have pitted all 
in the package, you can stuff them—or 
slice them for sandwiches, for cooking, 
for the breakfast cereal or an unusual 
fruit ambrosia. 





Vv LY 


Certain foods that absorb the healthful 
rays of the sun and the strength of the 
rich, brown earth are later refined— 
robbed of important food values—dur- 
ing the process of preparation for your 
table. 

But dates come to you just as they 
are harvested. Their golden color is im- 
prisoned sunlight. 


DE ao eS Ra ana 


Vy LY 


There is a new cook book called ‘‘Foods From 
Sunny Lands.’’ It has a hundred delights 
for you, made with dates and cocoanut and 
other sunny foods. Use the coupon and send 
Jor it at once. 











ATES deliciously stuffed—how 

natural a confection when en- 
tertaining; how simple to prepare; 
how decorative to serve. Some of 
the favorite fillings are probably 
known to you, soft cream cheese or 
candy fondant, for instance. But do 


: 
And dates deliciously stuffed with 


cheese, nuts or a sweet 


rolling them in powdered sugar or 
tender Dromedary Cocoanut shreds? 

These seven date stuffings are the 
true favorites of those who have 
tried them all. Why not consult this 
list of intriguing flavors, any one of 
which will make your stuffed dates 


A FRUIT 
AMBROSIA 


So 


Fruit cocktails and salads are an im- 
portant part of the menu in every home 
where the value of natural foods is recog- 
nized. They are delicious, but too often 
monotonous. Dates add a different touch, 
a nourishing and flavorsome touch. This 
Dromedary Ambrosia is a suggestion 
for dessert some evening soon. 

After you have carefully cleaned four 
oranges of all fibrous skin, slice them 
in small pieces. Add to them a cup of 
dates, sliced very small, and a cup of 
Dromedary shredded cocoanut. After 
chilling, garnish with maraschino 


cherries. 
ENS) BNS) 


Dates are a natural food as are all the 
fruits and vegetables that we eat in 
the same general form in which they 
are taken from soil and trees. Instinc- 


tively we seem to know that we should 
eat all of them we can. 



















you know a full seven delectable 
stuffings? Do you know how easily 
you can pit dates, filling them and 


a favorite when they appear on the 
tea-table, on the dining-table, or in 


aes Most women today realize the need 
the living-room? 


of thoughtful eating. They look for 
foods that retain the constructive prop- 


CREAM CHEESE : , ‘ 
erties on which our bodies depend. 


PIECES OF CANDIED PINEAPPLE SALTED PEANUTS 
COOKED OR UNCOOKED CANDY FONDANT 
MIXED WITH DROMEDARY COCOANUT 

QUARTERED MARSHMALLOWS HALVED PECAN NUT MEATS 
QUARTERED WALNUT MEATS 


The date, for instance, has a remark- 
able content of digestible fruit sugar, 
which is immediately absorbed by the 
body as energy. Most of the every-day 
sweets that we eat are not the natural, 
easily-absorbed sweets; and so there is 
danger of excess — but not with dates. 











VY 


In contrast to many sugar-foods, the 
date contains a small amount of protein 
for tissue-building. The date is recog- 
nized for its mineral content. Calcium, 
one of the important minerals, is the 
essential food for bone and. teeth—iron, 
as you know, is nature’s tonic. 

















This does not mean that the date is 
perfect. It is doubtful whether any one 
food is nutritionally perfect. Dates are 
simply an unusually well-balanced food, 

















pleasant to taste and within the means 
of all. 





























Vw WY 


There is a new cook-book called ‘'Foods From ; 
Sunny Lands.”’ It has a hundred delights 

for you, made with dates and cocoanut and 

other sunny foods. Use the coupon and send 

for it at once. 










‘Dromedary “Dates 


THE FRUIT 
CONFECTION 
FOOD 















THE HILLS BROTHERS CO. 
375-M Washington Street, New York City 
GENTLEMEN : 


I should like a copy of the new recipe book, 
‘Foods From Sunny Lands,’’ which contains a 
hundred delights made with Dromedary dates, 
cocoanut, grapefruit, figs and citron. 














Sentiment does not 
recognize substitutes 


N° other person in all the world 
was ever like that loved one of 
yours who has passed. The portrait 
will never grow dim. No other affec- 
tion in the world was just like your 
affection. Sentiment does not recog- 
nize substitutes. 


And when you come to consider the 
problem of how best to protect the 
precious remains of that dear person 
you should keep in mind this thought 
of substitutes. 


If you substitute inadequate protec- 
tion for positive and permanent pro- 
tection then you are false to your 
sentiment. You are not playing fair 
with your heart. 


The one way to do is to be sure. And 
this is possible when you demand 
the Clark Grave Vault, the vault 
that has proved it can, and does, 
keep out all moisture. Never in a 
quarter of a century has this vault 
failed. Being made of metal, this 
vault isnot porous. Keystonecopper- 
steel is used for greatest rust resist- 
ance. 


Leading funeral directors supply the ° 
Clark Grave Vault and give with it 
a fifty-year guaranty. 


Less than Clark Protection is no 
protection at all! 


THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT 
COM PANY 
Columbus, Ohio 


Western Office and Warehouse, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





This trade-mark is on every genuine Clark 


Grave Vault. It is a means of identifying 
the vault instantly. Unless you see this 
mark, the vault is not a Clark. 
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when I watch them—nor how beautiful. 
Keep out of way of the steam roller. I 
hope for you the good sleep. Do you 
come, Mr. Dare? You excuse. but I think 
Miss Fair wish to be alone.” 

Dare arose, hesitated. ‘““Go ahead, Mr. 
Hana,” he said. ‘‘I—I will follow in a mo- 
ment. There is something I must say to 
Miss Fair.” 

““Tomorrow,”’ said Rhoda. 

“Tonight! Now!” said Paul Dare; 
and looking at his set face, she knew he 
would have his way. 

“Very well,” she said wearily, and gave 
her hand to Hana Effendi. ‘‘Good night.” 


XV 


HODA knew it was to be an ordeal, 
something to tear at her emotions 
again, and she braced herself to meet it. 
She felt the unfairness of it, the cruelty of 
events that they should beat upon her in 
waves, one after another, as they did to- 
night. 

Paul Dare continued to stand stiff, mo- 
tionless, inarticulate. 

*‘T’m so tired,” said Rhoda. 

But in his eyes was no pity, no response 
to this appeal. Then he spoke, in a metal- 
lic, driven voice. His eyes glowed, his face 
which years of habit had schooled to a sort 
of supercilious immobility was tortured, 
for he had come to the parting of the ways, 
to the moment when all the ideals of his 
life must be wrecked, abolished. Yet, in 
the beginning, he spoke pedantically, with 
something of the schoolroom. 

“I have to tell you,” he said, “that I 
love you. It is not infatuation, nor any 
lesser emotion.”” It was apparent that he 
resented it. ‘‘There can be no doubt. I 
know.” Here his voice broke, his restraint 
faltered. ‘“‘I—you—my God, I didn’t 
know such a thing could be, such a feeling! 
Can’t you see—can’t you see what it is 
doing to me? I’ve never been afraid, 
but I am afraid now—afraid to think of 
living without you.”’ 

Rhoda’s heart, troubled and aching as 
it was, went out in pity to him; she saw 
the dreadfulness of it, how it tortured him 
to make this confession, how it must have 
tortured him to come to the realization of 
his barrenness. 

“Don’t go on. Don’t go on,” she said 
in a low, protesting voice. 

“I must goon. I’ve got to tell you. I 
ask nothing, for I know it would be re- 
fused, and rightly. But it was necessary 
for me to tell you, to tell you that I do not 
care to live without you. I have nothing 
to offer you, nothing with which to win 
your regard or your love. But such is my 
feeling for you that—and this is amazingly 
unlike me—I would go with something 
very like joy to be tortured in your be- 
half. I think that is all, except that I 
should like to say that your antecedents 
and your actions do not weigh with me. 
I want you as you are. Heaven knows 
I’m a poor creature to offer protection, 
but I want to protect you. I—there must 
be a sure, safe beginning to start from. I 
shall seek it. There must be a road which 
men travel to become men. And when— 
or if—I find it, then I shall come to you 
again.” 

“‘No,”’ she cried, for she felt she must 
comfort him, must say some word to 
assuage his suffering, “‘not futile. A wrong 
commencement maybe—a mistake ——”’ 


“FTSHE world contains nothing more 

dreadful than a mistake like mine. I 
would give all I possess to change places 
with Hana Effendi—he is a man!—or 
with the man Bailey—even with this 
creature Abdullah!” 

He snatched his hat and strode to the 
door. ‘‘If only I knew the way,”’ he said, 
and before she could rise he was gone. 

Rhoda covered her face with her hands 
and wept. Not tears of weakness, but 
womanly tears of sympathy. The night 
had been dreadful to her with its demands, 
its playing upon her emotions, but her 
griefs and fears and doubts and travail 
seemed as nothing to Paul Dare’s. His 


was a crisis of torture, of self-revelation. 
He had drunk a draught so bitter that the 
taste of it might never leave his mouth; 
he despised himself, and she could under- 
stand the horror of that. 

Paul Dare, as he paused for a moment 
outside the house of Joseph, stood closer 
than ever before in his life he had stood to 
humanity. Impulses moved him, im- 
pulses strange to him, but common to 
normal men. Strangest of these demands 
was one that he should prove himself a 
man in the sense that Jaunty Bailey and 
Hana Effendi were men—to both of whom 
he had all along believed himself to be 
immensely superior. Now he perceived 
that they possessed something he lacked, 
something not intellectual, something not 
of the mind at all. 

Also he loved. 

As he reflected he brought to bear one 
fact unknown to Hana Effendi, and this 
fact was the existence of Jaunty Bailey. 
He needed not to be told that Rhoda had 
gone to the house of Abdullah at the be- 
hest of Bailey, and from this he read her 
implication in whatever scheme the Amer- 
ican criminal had afoot. Because he 
wanted to believe it, he arrived at the con- 
viction that Rhoda was compelled to par- 
ticipation. And here another emotion, 
new to his experience, stepped in. He was 
jealous. 


AUL DARE lacked an object in life, 

had lacked one until that hour. Now 
he lacked one no longer. He put the 
situation into words. ‘‘I’ve got to extri- 
cate Rhoda from this mess.” 

With no clear plan, but with a very 
definite intention, he set off through the 
dark and devious streets for the house of 
Abdullah the Levantine. His purpose 
was to commence at the spider as a center 
and to explore and to destroy the web. 

Walking softly, keeping to the shadows, 
he reached the door of the house, and 
there he paused, not to formulate a plan, 
for there was in his possession no data 
from which a scheme of action could be 
molded. With his ear to the wood he 
listened. Stealthily he tried the latch; 
the door swung inward upon a cave of 
darkness, and it required no inconsider- 
able courage to overcome the dread of 
that unknown, mysterious gulf. With in- 
finite pains he closed the door behind him 
and stood immobile, listening. It seemed 
the blackness was a trifle less black farther 
along, as if some almost imperceptible 
glow filtered through to make the impene- 
trable blackness seem less solid. 

Reaching out his hand, he felt the cold, 
hard surface of the wall, and using this as 
his guide he moved an inch at a time 
toward the rear of the house. 

Presently he was able to assure himself 
that the suggestion of a glow penetrated 
a heavy hanging close by the rear of the 
cavernous hall, for his hand left the solid 
wall to encounter yielding fabric. He 
halted, crouched, listened. 


HERE was silence for a time, broken 

at last by a rustling and creaking as of 
someone moving in achair; a clearing of a 
throat. At last a voice, scarcely carrying 
to his ear: ‘‘ Time to be getting out of this, 
Abdullah. You don’t mind my saying I’m 
sick of your infernal country.” 

““You have not to be seek so mooch 
longer.”’ 

“If your information’s right. He gets 
to Tiberias tomorrow. But there’s nothing 
to.hold him there.” 

“‘He come for Nazareth on day after 
tomorrow.” 

“e Maybe.” 

“T say he come.” 

“We'll have to get your gang to the spot 
in the night and plant ’em. I’m not so 
fond of working with these wild men. 
There are times when I have my suspi- 
cions of you.” 

“‘Oh, sair! I am on levels.” 

““You will be so long as I keep my eye- 
sight and my health. Day after tomor- 
row. It’s certain he’ll take the road 
through Cana of Galilee?’”’ 

“7 isso." 


“Well, I’m going. Douse the light. 


We can feel our way out.” 

Swiftly Paul Dare stepped across the 
door and stood with his back against the 
rear wall of the house; almost simulta- 
neously with his movement the curtain 
was thrust aside and two dark forms 
fumbled their way toward the front, 
opened it, and disappeared into the street. 

Paul followed. As he emerged Jaunty 
and Abdullah were swinging around an 
angle a hundred yards away. Paul kept 
to the shadows and dogged their steps. 


E HAD learned much and little. A 

man was to arrive in Tiberias tomor- 
row, was tostart for Nazareth the next day. 
He was to advance almost to Cana of Gal- 
ilee, but was not to see it. That was the 
sum total, but it was enough from which to 
construct a fabric of conjecture. A crime 
was about to be committed; Rhoda was 
implicated; and she must be saved. It 
seemed clear the way to do so was to pre- 
vent the act, whatever it was, and to pre- 
vent it by himself. He could summon no 
help, give no information to the police, 
for that would be as dangerous to Rhoda 
as to Bailey. No, what was to be done 
must be accomplished by him, and by him 
alone. 

What rather complicated matters was 
that Hana Effendi’s instincts as a police- 
man had led him to return to Abdullah’s 
house to watch who should emerge from 
it. He saw Paul Dare enter, saw Jaunty 
and Abdullah come out, followed pres- 
ently by Dare. From that moment mat- 
ters clarified for him. He was sure of his 
ground. These strangers with whom he 
had become so friendly were all together, 
confederated with Abdullah and this new, 
unknown individual who had come out 
with Abdullah. Rhoda Fair and Paul 
were trying to pull wool over his eyes. 
He shrugged his shoulders. It is true he 
liked them; but in a matter of business 
well, what happened would have to 
happen. 

Foraday and a night Paul Dare avoided 
Rhoda and Hana Effendi. During that 
time he gave much thought to the forma- 
tion of an adequate mode of procedure, 
but in the end it came to seem very simple 
to him. It was really no plan at all, but 
straightforward action; he would simply 
be upon the road beyond Cana of Galilee 
on the appointed day and frustrate Jaunty 
Bailey’s ambuscade by warning its in- 
tended victim. 

As for Rhoda, her perplexities were 
multiplied by a note received through 
mysterious channels from Jaunty Bailey. 
It said: 

My dear, I’m depending on you. Every- 
thing hinges on you. And it’s such a little 
thing to do. Tomorrow that policeman friend 
of yours mustn’t be running around loose. 
Call him to heel and keep him there. It will 
give him a pleasant day and keep him out of 


mischief. Remember, I’m depending on you 
for this. 


That was all, but it was enough, piled 
upon all that had gone before, to drive 
Rhoda close to the verge of despair. If 
she refused, disaster might visit Jaunty, 
and she could not bear the thought of 
that; if she acceded, she became his ac- 
cessory, chargeable with his guilt. And 
she was alarmed, for now that the event 
was imminent, now that the forces of the 
law and the forces of anti-law were about 
to meet in combat she was curiously 
thrilled, curiously eager to play a part. 
The game called to her; adventure lured 
her; she hungered for it, craved it as 
some addict deprived of his solace might 
crave a drug. XVI 


HE road from Nazareth to Cana of 

Galilee is not one from which the most 
footless traveler can stray. It is hard, 
broad, well defined, so that Paul Dare felt 
no hesitation in essaying the intervening 
few miles even by starlight. He chose to 
walk because by so doing he could simply 
disappear from the town without the 
flurry and chattering and innumerable 
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cloudy teeth are not naturally “off color” 
—simply dulled with a dingy film that 
hides them and invites gum troubles 


Now restore your teeth to dazzling 
whiteness, your gums to healthy 
firmness this remarkable new way 


that dental authorities urge. 


Send 


coupon for 10-day test; note the 
amazing difference in your teeth 


ELIEVING your teeth are naturally 


dull is a great mistake. 
Permitting your teeth 


proved otherwise. 


Science has 


to be other than clear and beautiful is an 


injustice to yourself. 


Largely on dental advice, millions are 














































now multiplying 
the beauty of 
their smiles. 
New methods of 
tooth cleaning 
and gum care 
have been found. 

In a few days 
you can work 
wonders with 
your teeth. Can 
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give them whiteness and clearness that 
amaze. But not with ordinary brushing. 
Just send the coupon and a 10-day supply 
of the correct way will be sent. 


It’s film that hides pretty teeth 
and imperils gums 


Dental science now traces scores of tooth 
and gum troubles to a germ-laden film 
that forms on your teeth. 

Run your tongue across your teeth and 
you will feel it ...a slippery, viscous 
coating. 

That film absorbs discolorations from 
food, smoking, etc. And that is why your 
teeth look ‘off color’’ and dingy. 


It clings to teeth, gets into crevices 
and stays. It lays your gums open to bac- 
terial attack and your teeth open to decay. 
Germs by the millions breed in it. And 
they, with tartar, are a chief cause of 
pyorrhea. 


Mere brushing won't do 
Many methods of cleaning won’t fight film 
successfully. Feel for it now with your 
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See if your present cleansing 
method is failing in its duty. 

Now new methods are being used. A 
dentifrice called Pepsodent—different in 
formula, action and effect from any other 


tongue. 


known. Largely on dental advice the 
world has turned to this method. 


It removes that film. 
And Firms the Gums 
It accomplishes two important things at 
once. Removes that film, then firms the 
gums. 
A few days’ use will prove its power 
beyond all doubt. Send the coupon. Clip 
it now before you forget. 





Mail Coupon for 
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FREE 


10-Day Tube to 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
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ortured hours of pain 
that you can save yourself - 


With the same effective 
surgical dressing 
hospitals use for burns 


UST an ordinary burn . . . Only a cut on the 

hand . . . yet what hours of gruelling pain from 
these common injuries! What ugly, lifelong scars 
—hideous disfigurement even—they can inflict. 


For over 30 years medical science has success- 
fully used one famous dressing for the most severe 
burns and wounds. Instantly soothing, sure in its 
healing power, Unguentine has saved untold suffer- 
ing and thousands of lives. 
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Now, this remarkable dressing can be kept and 


, ; In Every Kitchen 
used right in your home. 


they happen—explosions and stove burns. A husband 
writes: ‘‘My wife was badly burned in an explosion of 
the gas oven. . . . The skin on her face was seared 


Stops pain enstantly + 4 off. I carried a tube of Unguentine in my toilet kit 
sat i F and applied a thick coat. When the physician came he 
Prevents dangerous enfection advised only Unguentine. My wife recovered and 


does not have one scar on her face.’’ 
LL pain stops as soon as Unguentine is applied. 
The relief is almost miraculous. 


Children 


Vase x6 ; ali 101 ~ T >» 1 ay ‘ = 
Clean, beautiful healing begins. Unguentine has RC  ateinensd ail aaa ictal aaa 
vented thousands of cases of blood poisoning by its relieve their pain and prevent infection. One mother 
thorough antiseptic action. writes us: ‘‘Our oldest boy cut his hand on a pen- 
knife. It was badly infected and had not cleared up 
in three weeks. I was becoming very much alarmed 
When an accident happens apply Unguentine quickly! 974 Suééested using Unguentine. The pus diminished 


z 2 with each dressing and tonight there is none at all. The 
Just spread it, thick, over burn or wound. If necessary, cavity is rapidly filling with new tissue.” 
bandage lightly. 
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No matter how small the burn or cut—+treat it at once! 


Buy a tube of Unguentine for your medicine chest, 
today. Be ready for those unavoidable kitchen burns 
and scalds, the painful scratches and bruises children 
are always getting, and the more serious accidents where 
Unguentine may save life itself. 

Send today for a free trial tube. Made by The Norwich 
Pharmacal Co., Norwich, New York. Canadian Agents: 
H. F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto. At all druggists’ —50 cents. 


Properly Cared For 


even a bad burn can be made to cause very 
little trouble. A man who was hanging 
draperies in a hall says, ‘‘A false footing 
caused a slip and I grabbed a red hot steam 
pipe! When I got onto the ground the hand 
looked to be a total loss. But the foreman 
smeared on Unguentine. In an hour I was 
using the hand. In four days it had healed 
and nary a scar!’’ 


These Great Industrial Plants also 
use Unguentine 
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orders necessary to the saddling and bring- 
ing to the hotel of his donkey. He was 
unarmed. Had he elected to carry fire- 
arms he would not have known how to go 
about it to procure them, though knives 
were easy to come by. 

The project seemed so simple to him 
that he experienced no anxiety as to its 
success. At most it required of him a 
walk of something like five miles and pa- 
tience to sit by the roadside until a traveler 
should appear. Vaguely he wished there 
were obstacles in the way, difficulties to 
overcome. Absurd as it may seem, he was 
suffering mildly from 
the bite of the pretty 
insect of romance. 

He trudged along 
briskly, exhilarated 
by the heights, the 
pale light of the my- 
riad stars, the chill of 
the spring air. 

The road winds, 
climbs, dips, clings 
precariously, or it ambles comfortably 
through tiny valleys. Rocks tower above, 
olive trees cluster darkly below; now 
and then a habitation shows, infrequently 
a blot of black which is the tent of a 
Bedouin. Tiny villages of stone or stucco 
with walled gardens compelled the road 
to turn and twist in its passage. His only 
fear was lest he mistake Cana; but, even 
in the darkness, he hoped to be able to 
recognize the olive mill at the right just 
as one enters the village—that olive mill 
which had not turned its wheels since the 
Germans destroyed the gasoline motor 
which drove it. He did not press forward 
rapidly, but rather dawdled along the 
way, so that it was nearer to two o’clock 
than one when he dipped into the valley 
whose slopes bore the low buildings of 
Cana. In the starlight it looked like a 
ruin rather than a village. 


OW his problem was how far beyond 
the village he should station himself, 
but at last, perhaps a mile along, he seated 
himself upon a rock to review the situation. 
Presently the sound of hoofs upon the 
hard road caused him to withdraw from 
his conspicuous station and to conceal 
himself in the shadow of the rocks. It 
was only a nocturnal party of Bedouins, 
eight of them he counted, riding leisurely. 
He followed them with his eyes uninter- 
estedly—until he saw them stop and 
huddle together some hundred yards be- 
yond him; saw them dismount and lead 
their horses from the road and disappear 
in the blackness of the olive grove. Curi- 
ous conduct, he considered. The more he 
reflected, the clearer became the situation. 
This was his ambuscade! This was the 
spot. These Bedouins were allies of 
Jaunty Bailey and Abdullah and Rhcda 
Fair, and what more natural? The crime, 
whatever it was to be, was to be given the 
appearance of a depredation by nomadic 
outlaws of Trans-Jordania, by horsemen 
of the desert. Well, they had got between 
him and Tiberias, and he would have to 
find a way around them to intercept the 
expected travelers. 


E AROSE and made his stealthy way 
up the mountainside, swinging to the 
left above the concealing olive trees, and 
then bent downward to the roadagain. A 
couple of hundred yards along he paused 
and again concealed himself against the 
coming of morning. Dawn was long in 
coming, and it is possible he slept inter- 
mittently; slept to be awakened at brief 
intervals by the clamorous barking of 
many dogs. He opened his eyes at last to 
full daylight and found himself to be upon 
a shoulder of the hill about which the road 
curved sharply. Across the highway the 
hillside continued downward sharply, but 
upon a tiny flatiron plateau squatted two 
long black tents. So was explained the 
barking of dogs, for this was the temporary 
abiding place of Bedouin herdsmen. 
There was scant movement of life; even 
the dogs were quiescent with the coming 





of daylight. Occasionally a robed figure 
made its way into one of the tents or 
emerged from the other. A couple of chil- 
dren played lethargically. He speculated 
without great interest how human beings 
could live content in such squalor, and 
what it was that entitled them to live upon 
this planet. 

The two children squatted in the road, 
building the dust into piles, into walls and 
mountains and castles after the fashion of 
childhood. 

Then the thing happened. A motor car 
lashed around the curve, honked rau- 
cously. The older child screamed, stum- 
bled, rolled and ran out of the way. The 
other remained, un- 
able to get to his feet, 
crying pitifully. Paul 
Dare wasrunning; he 
leaped, scooping up 
the youngster to toss 
him into the ditch. 
Brakes ground, 
screeched. He was 
conscious of a shock, 
of hurtling headlong. 

He must have been unconscious briefly, 
awakening to agony. The pain centered 
in his leg, and he seemed to be blind, but 
it was only blood pouring over his face 
from a cut in his forehead. He struggled 
to rise but sank back groaning. Then 
someone put an arm under his shoulders. 
Presently a wet cloth made recognizable 
his face. 


““T’LL be jiggered,’”’ said a voice, “‘if it 
isn’t the professor!” 

Paul Dare opened his eyes. 
made me do that?” 

‘‘A darn good nerve, if you ask me,” 
Jaunty Bailey said. ‘‘Didn’t think you 
had it in you. But say, professor, you 
certainly do bob up.”’ 

He felt himself being carried, placed in 
the car, which drove a short distance. 
Again he was carried and laid down upon 
blankets and Bailey’s hands explored him 
gently for broken bones. 

‘Just a wallop,’”’ Bailey said presently. 
“Nice leg you'll have, and a lovely head. 
But if you haven’t smashed yourself in- 
side anywhere you’re as big as life and 
twice as natural. Any pain in the in- 
nards?”’ 

““No,”’ said Paul. 

‘*Here, hold up the old bean, if you can, 
while I bandage it with a piece off my 
petticoat,” said Bailey. ‘“‘Um-m. We'll 
get you a Carnegie medal for this, my boy. 
But what in thunder were you doing here?”’ 

Paul made noreply. He closed his eyes. 

Then he heard vaguely: ‘‘He’s left Ti- 
berias.”” This was Jaunty’s voice. ‘‘Said’s 
up on the hilltop—there. When the car 
comes in sight down the valley, he’ll 
signal. That’ll give us ten minutes to turn 
out the reception committee.”’ 


“What 


AUL’S head buzzed; all that was in it 

seemed to be revolving like a top; the 
pain in his leg was excruciating. He set 
his teeth and struggled to command his 
mental faculties. 

“‘Guess he’s all right,” said Jaunty. 
‘‘But how did he get here?”’ 

‘‘Maybe he spy,”’ said Abdullah. 

“‘Put up the snickersnee,’’ Bailey said 
in sudden command. ‘“‘ Whatever he came 
for, he’s out of it now. He won't be stir- 
ring much for a day or two. You're a 
cold-blooded little rat, Abdullah. I say 
put it up! 

Dare was curiously indifferent to this; 
what he was not indifferent to was that he 
was, as Bailey said, out of it. 

“Lie down and be quiet,”’ Bailey said, 
not unkindly, for Paul had struggled to his 
elbow. The man laughed. ‘‘ You’ve sure 
made one high-class nuisance of yourself. 
The question is, what will I do with you 
now. This is my busy day.” 

It may have been half an hour, it may 
have been an hour, when a subdued shout 
aroused Paul Dare. He opened his eyes 
dizzily. Men were getting to horse; Bailey 
was issuing orders through Abdullah to 
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Start working on 
a cold before you 
catch one 


A-cHOoo-0! 

This is nature’s warning that 
a cold is on the way. That 
sneeze tells you that you have 
been neglecting a very impor- 
tant duty—the regular, sys- 
tematic care of your nose, 
mouth and throat. 





Start working on a cold even 
before you get one. Thousands 
of people have learned what a 
blessing it is to go through the 
winter without a cold. It is 
just as easy for you to enjoy 
the same glorious immunity. 


Glyco-Thymoline, used 
morning and evening in an 
atomizer, nasal douche, or as 
a gargle, strengthens the delicate 
lining of your nose, mouth and 
throat. It washes the membrane 
clear of dust and irritants that 
form weak spots in the tissue. It is 
chiefly at these irritated places 
that the germs of cold and sore 
throat make their attack. 


Used regularly, Glyco-Thymoline 
prevents these weak spots from 
forming. The moment you begin 
using it, the dry, irritated surfaces 
commence to disappear. 


Why it heals 


Glyco-Thymoline is an alkaline 
antiseptic, the ideal kind for coun- 
teracting acid irritations of the 
mucous membrane. Any doctor 
will tell you that the most effec- 
tive healing agents for infections 
of the mucous membrane are a/ka- 
line. The reason is that alkaline 
solutions are especially cleansing 
and counteract acid conditions. 


Glyco-Thymoline cleanses the 


For the throat, gargle 
or spray with Glyco- 
Thymoline morning 
and evening every 
day. 





For thorough cleansing of 
the nasal passage, use in 
an atomizer or nasal 
douche, orsimply snuff up 
the nose. 
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Dont wait until you 


Sneeze / 





Two minutes a day keeps a cold away. Add 
precious hours of hezlth and comfort by 
regular use of this pleasant preventive. 


irritated or congested membrane 
thoroughly. It removes excess mu- 
cus. It washes away the germs and 
objectionable matter that the mu- 
cus contains. At the same time 
the antiseptic properties make it 
hard for germs to multiply. 


Doctors prescribe it 


For thirty years doctors have rec- 
ommended and prescribed Glyco- 
Thymoline both for the relief of 
colds and as a preventive. 


Enjoy greater freedom from 
colds. Get a bottle of Glyco- 
Thymoline. Use it twice daily ac- 
cording to the instructions in the 
package. It has an agreeable taste. 
It refreshes. It soothes. 


And, what is most important, it 
keeps the membrane of nose, mouth 
and throat in sound, vigorous con- 
dition. Thus it gives you added 
days of precious health and comfort. 


Glyco-Thymoline is sold by 
druggists everywhere. It comes in 
three sizes: 3-ounce, 6-ounce, and 
l-pound bottles. 





FREE Liberal Sample 


KRESS & OWEN COMPANY 
= Pearl Street, Dept. 4-D2 
ew York City 


Send me free of charge a trial bottle of Glyco- 
Thymoline. 
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*Supplied also in personal service cabinets in 
women’s rest-rooms by The West Disinfecting Co. 
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This Gives Back the Days | 


Women Used to Lose 







GAY frock to be worn! A din- 
A ner, a dance, perhaps an hour’s 
motoring besides! 

Yesterday that would have been a problem. 
But today it comes only as an incident. Unlike 
her predecessors, the modern woman no longer 
spends much of her time under a hygienic handi- 
cap. 

Modern science has discovered a safe hygiene 
for women. A way which many women in better 
walks of life have adopted. A way that, once you 
try, will make a great difference in your life. 


Three important advantages 

This new way is Kotex, the scientific sanitary pad. 
Nurses in war-time France first discovered it. It 
is made of the super-absorbent Cellucotton, covered 
with specially processed, soft finished gauze. 

It absorbs and holds instantly sixteen times its 
own weight in moisture. 

It is five times as absorbent as ordinary cofton. 

Each Kotex pad deodorizes with a new disin- 
fectant. Think of the amazing protection this fea- 


ture alone gives! There is no bother, 
no expense, of laundry. Simply dis- 
card as you would a piece of tissue. 


You can get it anywhere, today 


If you have not tried Kotex, please do. It will 
make a great difference in your viewpoint, in your 
peace of mind and your health. 

Many ills, according to leading medical authori- 
ties, are traced to the use of unsafe and unsanitary 
makeshift methods. 

Thus today, on many counts, millions are turning 
to this new way. 

A fair test will convince you of its advantages 
beyond all question. No other method will ever 
satisfy. 

Kotex comes in germ-proof packages of twelve, 
in two sizes: the Regular and Kotex-Super. At all 
better drug and department stores, everywhere. 


Today begin the Kotex habit. Note the im- 
provements, mental and physical, that it brings. 
Write today for ‘‘Personal Hygiene”’ booklet. 
Sample mailed free on request. 


Cellucotton Products Co., 166 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


KOTE XxX 


PROTECTS~DEODORIZES 


Kotex Regular: 
65c per dozen 


Kotex-Super: 
ic per dozen 





—This remarkable NEW way supplants the 
uncertainty with a security that is absolute by 
providing 3 unique features unknown before 


You'll appreciate 
these 3 factors 








Utter protection—Kotex ab- 
pps 16 times its own weight 
in moisture; 5 times that of 
ordinary cotton, and it deodor- 


izes, thus assuring double protec- 
tion. 








No laundry. As easy to dis- 
pose of as a piece of tissuc 
thus ending the trying prob- 
lem of disposal. 





Easy to buy anywhere.* Many 
stores keep them ready-wrapped 
in plain paper—simply help 


yourself, pay the clerk, that 
is all. 





No laundry — discard as 
easily as a piece of tissue. 
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the Bedouins. Paul understood: The 
signal had been given from the hilltop and 
the victim was approaching. He looked 
about him as best he could. The horsemen 
were drawing toward the road, moving 
eastward to take their station. No one 
was concerned with him! 

He forced himself to a half-recumbent 
position and sank back; again he essayed, 
compelled himself to endure the pain as he 
rolled upon his face, and, dragging one leg, 
commenced to crawl. Perhaps he was not 
quite himself; there seemed to be nothing 
to him but a dreadful, grim determination. 


“TIT must! I must! I must!’’ He mut- 
tered these words aloud, time after time, 
endlessly. 


Upward and around the shoulder of rock 
he dragged himself, with what agony none 
will ever know, driven by will alone, 
driven inexorably. Nothing could stop 
him; nothing should stop him! He could 
not have stopped. Blood was flowing 
again from his forehead, and he brushed it 
away. Instinct rather than reason guided 
him, so that he reached the roadside at 
length, and gripping a bowlder with his 
fingers, he hauled himself to his knees and 
knelt there, waiting. 

“IT must! I must!’’ With these re- 
iterated words he fought back the cloud of 
darkness which hovered over him, held it 
at arm’s length. 

A sound! A motor horn. Again Paul 
dragged at the rock until he stood erect; 
he lurched and hopped out upon the road- 
way, swaying, staggering toward the ap- 
proaching victim of the ambuscade. 

Behind him he heard a shout. He was 
discovered and essayed to run. It was 
agony upon agony. But now the car was in 
view. 

He waved his hands and shouted: 
“Back! Back! Turn! Look out for your- 
selves!’’ The thunder of hoofs was behind 
him. ‘‘Robbers! Turn! Quick!” he 
shouted. 

The car slackened, stopped. 

“Turn, turn!” Paul cried. 

Then something hurled him aside, and 
from the ground he opened his eyes to see 
the motor car engulfed in a wave of Arab 


horsemen. SVT 


HAT night, so dreadful to Rhoda, was 

followed by twenty-four hours of quies- 
cence. Then, upon the next evening the 
storm broke. 

She was walking with Hana Effendi; 
for, half by intention, half through the 
intervention of circumstances, she had 
obeyed the note which Jaunty Bailey had 
sent her. For that day she had kept the 
policeman busy. It had seemed a thing 
not to be avoided, though by her acquies- 
cence she had become an accessory. It 
was a temporizing, a playing with fire, but 
not her final choice. 

In nothing was Hana Effendi’s behavior 
different from what it had been before he 
watched her emerge from the house of Ab- 
dullah. He was waiting. There was no 
evidence of anything; nothing but his 
intuition that something was about to 
happen. 

They were hard by the Ain Myriam at 
the hour of dusk; a dozen Arab girls were 
gathered there, chattering as each waited 
her turn to fill her water jar from that 
spring which had run ceaselessly since the 
Mother of Jesus had stood there, even as 
they did. It might have been a scene of a 
hundred years ago, of five hundred years 
ago, of eighteen hundred years ago; for 
the East does not change. 


“THEN. clamorously, came a rider from 
_4 the northeastward, from Cana of Gal- 
ilee way, lashing his horse, his rifle flailing 
across his back, his headcloth fluttering 
behind, bearing down upon them with 
furious horsemanship. 

Hana Effendi’s figure became erect, pur- 
poseful, the gleam vanished from his eyes, 
the quirk of humor from his full lips, as the 
man, pulling his horse to a stop so that it 
reared above them with beating hoofs, 
shouted something excitedly in Arabic. 


Rapid question and answer in a lan- 
guage she did not comprehend followed 
between officer and man; a staccato com- 
mand, and the policeman was lashing his 
horse down the thoroughfare in obedience. 

““What is it? What has happened?” 

Hana Effendi turned his face full upon 
her, and it was bleak, grim, significant of 
the real man who resided under his genial 
exterior. ‘‘The thing I have expect,’’ he 
said, ‘‘but more bad than I expect. A car 
from Tiberias has been waylaid in the 
mountains. There is one dead in the car— 
the driver, may he be in peace! The others 
they have gone, vanished, disappear.” 

““Dead?”’ 

“T think not. No, not dead.” 

“But who? Arabs? Tourists?” 


“AN AMERICAN and his wife. Who 

would know they would need escort? 
Ah, there will be a kettle of fish. The mos’ 
great and important visitor of years. Yet 
he did not notify. I could not know.” 

“Who? Who?” 

“The name,”’ said Hana Effendi, “‘is 
Reuben Friend, the great millionaire, the 
great friend to Palestine.”’ 

Rhoda’s voice was a wail. ‘‘Reuben 
Friend!’’ That gentle old man, that lov- 
ing, solicitous wife, from whom she had 
known such kindness. He who had known 
who she was and had befriended her 
nevertheless. 

“You know him?” asked Hana Effendi 
sharply. 

“Oh, yes. That good man! I traveled 
from Naples to Beirut with them. Oh, 
Hana Effendi, do something, do it quickly. 
If they are alive ‘ 

“‘T think they live. Yes. This would be 
for a ransom.” 

“Bandits?” 

‘“‘My friend Abdullah,”’ he said shortly. 
‘But not Abdullah alone. Oh, no. He 
has the courage only of a rat. To plan and 
do this was needed a man! A man to 
think and to arrange and to have the 
daring.” 

Rhoda’s heart seemed to stop, to skip a 
beat. So this was what had brought 
Jaunty Bailey in company with the un- 
speakable Abdullah! She closed her eyes, 
tottered, mastered herself as Hana Effendi 
regarded her sharply. 

“It is a thing,” he said. They were 
walking swiftly toward the city. “And 
the news comes only after many hours. 
They will be across the Jordan. First I 
must send wires. The country will ring 
with this. There will be such a pursuit, 
such hunting. Now you must go. But 
wait. Miss Fair, you know something 
about this matter? Mr. Dare knows.” 

“Surely you do not suspect him!” 

“T suspect him, I suspect you, I suspect 
everybody until I know. Why did you go 
to that house, the house of Abdullah?” 

She shook her head. No, no, she could 
not tell. It would be to set the law upon 
Jaunty. But Reuben Friend—what were 
his rights? What her obligations to him? 
It was only a tightening, a more excru- 
ciating tightening of the old net. 

“It will be necessary to question you 
again. Now I must make haste.” He 
spoke with inflexible resolution, but with 
pain in his eyes. 





“¢*OOD-BY,”’ shesaid, and turned away 

from the little door of the hotel just 
as a motor, driven from the south, from 
the direction opposite to Tiberias drove up 
and stopped. A face caught her eyes. She 
paused, then she ran forward like a child 
to its mother, unrestrained, holding out 
her arms. 

“Mr. Ghafir! Mr. Ghafir—oh, you 
have come, you have come!”’ It was a cry 
of thanksgiving, wrung from her; but in- 
comprehensible even to her. Why should 
she rejoice at this man’s coming in the evil 
hour? What resided in him to make hope 
blossom at the very sight of his face? 

“*My child,” he said gently, taking her 
hands in his, ‘‘it seems I have come in 
your time of need.” 

It was curious—the coming of El Ghafir 
and its effect upon the little city. That 
something out of the ordinary, something 














‘And to think I was 
poisoning my own baby! 


“TF COULDN'T see why he didn’t 

gain. I never dreamed that my 

constipation was responsible until 
the doctor told me. 


“He explained that faulty or slow 
elimination of waste matter allowed 
poisons to form and be picked up by 
the blood—and this meant tainted 
milk for baby. 

“He prescribed the Nujol treat- 
ment and it made a world of differ- 
ence to both of us. Now that I 
know how dangerous constipation 
is and how easily it is prevented, 
I’m never going to allow myself to 
get into that condition again.” 


Expectant and Nursing 
Mothers need Nujol 


Constipation, a danger at any time, 
is doubly dangerous during preg- 
nancy and the nursing period. Poi- 
sons in the blood from sluggish in- 
testines not only affect the mother, 
but they also reach and pollute the 
baby’s nourishment, threatening its 
health—even life itself. 


Laxatives or cathartics likewise 
present a danger to both expectant 
and nursing mothers, as they too 
may be carried by the blood to the 
infant with consequent ill effect. 

Nujol is an internal lubricant—not 
a laxative or cathartic. Unlike 
laxatives, Nujol works on the waste 
matter only. It does 
not gripe or upset the 
stomach, and cannot be 
carried by the blood to 
the infant. Conse- 


Nujol 


REG, U. S. PAT, OFF. 
THE INTERNAL LUBRICANT 


For Constipation 
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quently nothing has proven so 
safe and effective as Nujol for expec- 
tant and nursing mothers. 


Nujol simply makes up for a de- 
ficiency—temporary or chronic, in 
the supply of natural lubricant in 
the intestines. It softens the waste 
matter and thus permits thorough 
and regular elimination without 
overtaxing the intestinal muscles. 


Nujol is gentle in its action and can 
be taken for any length of time 
without ill effects. To insure in- 
ternal cleanliness, it should be 
taken regularly in accordance with 
the directions on each bottle. It 
does not form a habit and can be 
discontinued at any time. Nujol is 
the ideal treatment for constipation 
in infants, children and people of 
all ages. Get a bottle of Nujol from 
your druggist and begin tonight. 
Made by Nujol Laboratories, 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey.) 


The coupon below will bring you a trial 
bottle of Nujol, together with our booklet, 
“The Expectant and Nursing Mother.” It 
contains a wealth of interesting informa- 
tion. It points out the risks to which expec- 
tant and nursing mothers are subject and 
shows how they may be avoided. It gives 
authoritative advice on your diet. It tells 
you how to care for and to train infants and 
children, enabling you to give your little 
one the advantage of a healthful start in 
life. This booklet has helped many thou- 
sands of expectant and nursing mothers. 
It will help you. 


Fill out the coupon today. 
The booklet, “The Expectant 
and Nursing Mother,” will be 
sent you free. If you wish a 
trial bottle, send 10c. 
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Nujol Laboratories, Room 821-B, 7 Hanover Square, New York City, N.Y. 


For enclosed 10c (stamps or coin) please send me trial bottle of Nujol and 
your free book “‘ The Expectant and Nursing Mother.” (For booklet only, 
check here ([] and send no money). 
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Wanted: 


|| Women and Girls 
to Decorate 
yj) Art Novelties 


No Special 
Ability 
Needed 


This is the wonderfully inter- 
esting occupation that it is now 
possible for you to enter through 
the instruction of Fireside Indus- 
tries. 







The work is wonderfully 
interesting and pays unusually 
well. There is no canvassing, 
no monotonous drudgery. 
Many say they never dreamed 
that such a wonderful way 
of earning money at home 
existed. You can do the work 
in your home, wherever you live, 
and under the new and exclu- 
sive system of instruction de- 
vised by Mr. Gabriel Andre 
Petit, the Art Director of Fire- 
side Industries, after twenty 
years of experience, the work is 
made so easy that almost any- 
one can do it. 


_ Fascinating 
+ Home Work 


Can you imagine anything so fascinat- 
ing as decorating Art Novelties at home? 
Could any other kind of work be so pleas- 
ant as applying beautiful designs in colors 
to such artistic objects as candlesticks, 
wooden toys, parchment lamp shades, wall plaques, 
picture frames, sewing tables, gate-leg tables? Then 
there are greeting cards to be colored and cushion tops 
and other textile articles to be decorated in Batik, 
and fascinating objects of copper and 
brass to be etched in beautiful de- 
signs. 

Many women do this work solely 
for the pleasure of creating beautiful 
things, but it is also a splendid way 
to make money at home, for there 
is a tremendous demand for art nov- 
elties. 





Read what women say: 


Every day letters come from 
women everywhere telling of 
the joy and profit in this won- 
derful work. ‘‘Made $210,” 
writes one. ‘‘ Earned $60 in one 
month,” writes another. ‘‘ Have 
all the orders I can fill,’’ says 
still another. One woman writes, ‘‘Was swamped 
with orders.”’ Another says, ‘‘Could have sold 5 
times what I had.’’ Many say, ‘Like a beautiful 
dream come true.’” Do you wonder that members of 
Fireside Industries are so enthusiastic about the work? 


BEAUTIFUL BOOK FREE! 


The beautiful Book of Fireside 
Industries, illustrated in color, 
which explains all about this new 
way to earn money at home, will 
be sent to you on request and 
without obligation. Read what 
women say—how they earn money 
and beautify their homes and 
their lives. Just like a beautiful 
dream come true. Wonderful out- 
fit furnished without extra charge. 
Simply mail the coupon, or write, 
enclosing two-cent stamp to help 
pay postage. 


Fireside Industries, Dept. 421, Adrian, Mich. 
Fireside Industries, Dept. 421 

drian, Michigan 

Please send me absolutely FREE, the beautiful illus- 
trated Book of Fireside Industries, explaining how I 
may earn money at home by decorating Art Novelties. 
I enclose two-cent stamp. 
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sinister had happened flew from house to 
house, from mouth to mouth, and the in- 
habitants poured forth, excited, buzzing, 
frightened, ready for anything, but readi- 
est to fly at one another’s throats. That is 
the way of fear, or of uncertainty. 

Then, in an instant, by miracle, the 
town was quiet, hushed. The incipient 
tumult died, and there ensued a stillness. 
From mouth to mouth passed the word, 
“He is here! He is here!” And tongue 
after tongue made reply, ‘‘Mashallah! 
What God desires happens!” 

And then Nazareth was still; none 
came to stare; hushed houses swallowed 
up those who had been about to riot, and 
all men asked: ‘‘ What does this portend? 
Does he come in peace?”? And answering 
themselves they said: ‘‘He comes in peace, 
for is he not the Watchman of God? Is he 
not El Ghafir?” 


ND yet in the man’s bearing, the 
manner of his arrival, hisconduct upon 
arriving, there was nothing of a nature 
extraordinary; it might have been any 
tourist, the mere coming of an elderly 
gentleman of remarkably distinguished 
appearance, who made his way into the 
hotel without ostentation. He was un- 
perturbed, benign. 

His hand continued to hold hers as a 
father’s might have done, and she clung to 
it as a child. 

“I wondered if you took an old man’s 
advice,” he said. ‘‘And is not Nazareth 
all I promised? What has it done for you?”’ 

“Done! It has tried todo! I have felt 
it trying, but—but i 

“‘But other things have crowded be- 
tween.” He smiled down at her. ‘There 
have been troubles, vexations, demands.” 

“And now tragedy,” she said. 

“Tragedy?” he turned his splendid face 
full upon her. 

“Today. Mr. Friend— Reuben Friend— 
has been attacked on the road from Ti- 
berias.”’ She hesitated over the next word. 
‘*Robbers have taken him away, him and 
his wife—perhaps killed him.” 

‘* And is that,” he asked gently, “‘trag- 
edy to you? Was he then a friend dear to 
you?” 

“He was a friend,” she said, ‘‘but that 
is not what makes the tragedy.” 

** And you cannot tell me,” he said with 
quick understanding. 

“I can only tell you that—that it seems 
as if I had done this thing, as if I were 
guilty of treachery to that kind old man.” 

‘‘But more,” he said, ‘‘as if you would 
be guilty of treachery, if you were to tell. 
And that is hard, very hard.’”’ She was 
astounded by his understanding, his pene- 
tration, but mystified when he spoke again, 
his voice low, sorrowful: ‘‘ And I,” he said 
in a voice scarcely more than a whisper, 
“‘must remain a spectator, with nothing 
but words—words. How much longer, 
Oh,.Thou! The years, and the weight of 
the years! The crushing weight of the 
years, and still Thou dost not come!” 

“You must guide me,” she said. “‘I am 
alone—alone. You must tell me what to 
do.” 

‘“You must be brave and do what your 
soul demands of you. I cannot advise, I 
cannot help. No man so helpless as I! 
Poor child, you know who has done this 
thing.” It was not a question; it was a 
statement of knowledge. 

“‘I know,” she said. 





“DUT you must not speak, because you 
are bound tohim by loyalty; or think 
you are bound to him, which is the same.” 
“If I keep silent I wrong that kind old 
man; if I speak I betray another. How 
can I choose? How shall I know? Which- 
ever thing I do I—I shall always despise 
myself.” 

“If I had not come, if there had been 
none of whom you could ask advice, what 
was your plan? For you had a plan.” 

“I thought—I had determined—to 
search for him. Oh, it sounds wild, foolish, 
for a girl to think of searching and finding 
when these men trained to the work may 
search in vain. But it would be trying.” 
“And if you found him what?” 


“‘T would beg him to release Mr. Friend.” 

“Would he grant your request?”’ 

“I—I would make him; I would offer 
him something.” 

“And that something?” His eyes 
glowed as he looked down upon her, glowed 
as if he were finding an oasis of happiness 
in the desert of his years. 

““Myself,”’ she said. ‘‘He loves me.”’ 

“And you would cling to him, and fol- 
low him—in the life he has chosen? Even 
to becoming his accomplice?”’ 

“Even that, if he would give up this 
thing.” 

“‘ And so give up the battle! And so be- 
come what you might find it abhorrent to 
become!”’ 

“If it were abhorrent I should be glad. 
But I am afraid it would not be so when 
the thing was done. Oh, you do not know 
me! You do not know the hunger, the 
restlessness, the urge that is with me day 
after day. It isin my blood. No, once it 
was inevitable, I should be glad! Todoas 
he wishes, to live the life he paints—ad- 
venture, risk, the swift action! Never a 
humdrum day! Excitement! Oh, how it 
calls to me! Can’t you see? Can’t you 
understand?” 

“‘T understand,” he said, and his eyes 
were still alight. “‘Rhoda Fair, I can only 
tell you this: That every living thing must 
work out its own destiny. Study your 
own heart, and when you know what your 

















heart moves you to do, then do it fear- 
lessly, accepting neither advice nor help. 
You and you alone can find the way. So, 
if your heart and your mind tell you that 
you should find this man and make your 
offer, go, and God go with you.” 

“Do you think,” she asked with curious 
intentness, “that there is a God, or that 
He would bother to go with me?” 

“T know’’—he dwelt upon the word— 
“that there is a Son of God who once 
walked the street below—and He has al- 
ways been with you.” 

“‘He takes notice of individuals? He 
can be aware of just one tiny person among 
all the hundreds of millions on this earth?”’ 

“He took notice of me,” said El Ghafir. 
“That I know, and to that I am living 
testimony. For His own high ends, He took 
notice of me.” 

She was awed. Was it possible that this 
man had wandered over the face of the 
earth since Christ was crucified, living, 
always living and praying for his release? 
Was it possible El Ghafir had seen the 
Messiah face to face? It could not be, yet 
it explained him, made him plausible. Yet 
she dared not ask. 

““Once,”’ said El Ghafir, ‘‘I resented 
Him. Hatred flamed in my heart. I, even 
I, was the Antichrist. For’’—Rhoda 
knew in her heart that the word he sup- 
pressed was “‘centuries,’’ he did not utter 
it—‘‘for many years,” he said, ‘‘I was His 
declared enemy because of the curse He 
put upon me. But I could not harm Him. 
I could only harm the poor deluded who 
were my accomplices. Nor could His mes- 
sage be brought to discredit. And then— 
oh, the years! the weary, dragging, endless 


years!—the resentment and the hatred 
were worn from me, as water may wear 
away the hardest granite, and I saw Him 
for what He was, and His message for what 
it was. And I am able to testify to you, 
my child, of my own knowledge, that He 
exists and that His mercy and: love are 
without beginning and end. And now 
have you determined, is your decision 
made?” 

“T must go,” she said. 
him if I can.” 

He nodded. “But not alone. Go to 
your home, and I will send to you one you 
may trust, one who knows the country 
and its people. But you know him already, 
I think—the man Saffoury. He will go 
with you.” 

“He is kind,” she said. ‘‘It was you 
who sent him to me in Beirut. You seem 
to know him well, but he could tell me 
nothing of you.” 

““He has never seen me,”’ said El Ghafir, 
“nor I him. But his grandfather, and his 
grandfather ” He stopped upon that. 

“You have made me afraid,” she said. 
“Are you a minister, a missionary?” 

“Tam only The Watchman,”’ he said. 

“For what do you watch?”’ 

“For His coming,” he said, and then ina 
tone of rarest sweetness, ‘‘and for my re- 
lease.”’ He held out his hand. ‘‘And now 
good-by for a time. You have your affairs 
and I have mine, but we shall see each 
other again. I shall be with you when I 
am least expected; and who knows but it 
may be my joy to hold open the door.” 

AVILI 

HODA FAIR made ready for her ven- 
ture with something of happiness. 
This was not strange. For days and weeks 
and months she had been miserable. The 
springs of impish humor which used to 
flow so delightfully had been choked; she 
had suffered from the chafing of inaction 
and indecision. Action, any action and 
movement which busied her mind and her 
body, was welcome; whatever the out- 
come, it was sure to bring a measure of 
relief and pleasure. But it was more than 
this in a subtle fashion. She felt that she 
had come to the moment of the casting of 
the die; that out of what lay immediately 
before her would come the fulfillment she 
sought so pitifully. And she was content. 
Now she felt something of the old flow of 
life; it quickened in her veins and bright- 

ened in her eyes. That night she slept. 

In the morning Saffoury was there wait- 
ing for her, self-possessed, dignified, yet 
casting sidewise diifident glances with his 
fine brown eyes as if to ask if his presence 
were welcome. He asked no questions. 

“‘Saffoury,’’ Rhoda said, ‘‘this is a very 
important thing to me. Have you any 
knowledge that will help me; have you 
heard anything among the people—who 
the robbers might be, or where to look for 
them?”’ 

“T am not knowing robbers,” he said in 
his diffident dignified way. ‘‘It is said by 
all they go across the Jordan. There are 
many robbers there.”’ 


“T must find 





“7 THERE was a plain trail leading across 
the river from the spot where they 
were captured, was there not?” 

“Very plain for all to see, and many 
persons saw the robbers as they fled.’’ 

“But did they see Mr. Friend?”’ 

“‘It was said that there were prisoners.”’ 

Rhoda nodded her head. She was con- 
vinced that Trans-Jordania would be a 
barren hunting ground. It is true she 
had more data from which to reach a con- 
clusion than had Hana Effendi; she knew 
Jaunty Bailey. 

She was confident of two things: That 
the police believed the crime to have been 
committed by Arabs and after the style of 
Arab outlaws, and that therefore it had 
not been committed in any such manner; 
that there was a plain, advertised, trail 
leading across the Jordan, and that, there- 
fore, Reuben Friend had not been taken 
into Trans-Jordania at all. Also she was 
familiar with Jaunty’s recklessness, his 


(Continued on Page 92) 
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WAMSUTTA PERCALE 
Quality Tests 


The Test of Texture. Wamsutta Percale is the 
finest woven, smoothest textured sheeting on the 
market because it is made of carefully selected, long 
staple cotton. 


The Test of Lightness. A Wamsutta Percale 
sheet 90 x 108 weighs about half a pound less than 
the ordinary sheet. A real saving in laundry bills! 


The Test of Durability. The Millard laundry 
test proved Wamsutta Percale stronger than 24 
leading brands of sheeting when given a test equiva- 
lent to six years’ wear in the home. 


The Test of the Making. Wamsutta Percale 
sheets and pillow cases are finished with a care 
worthy of so fine a fabric. A special woven-in tape 
selvedge prevents the edges from tearing or becoming 


“vagged.”’ 


The Test of Fashion. Every correct fashion for 
sheets and pillow cases is given effective expression 
in Wamsutta Percale—hemstitching, scallops or 
exquisite hand embroidery. 





The Ladies‘ HOME JOURNAL 


N THESE Days of 

household budg- 
ets every woman 
wants to feel sure 
that she is getting 
full value for her 
money when she 
buys anything for her house. 


This is especially true of sheets 
and pillow cases, for the “ replace- 
ment cost’’ may easily become a 
considerable item in the household 
budget, if the quality of sheeting 
selected does not stand the test of 
constant wear. 


Price tags do not tell the most 
important part of the story. Fora 
price is high, or low, in proportion 
to the satisfaction and service given. 


Wamsutta Percale is used on every 
bed in the house in thousands of 
homes that once used the finest of 
imported linens. The texture is fine, 
even and white 
as the finest linen UX) 
and yet Wamsutta | 
is light of weight, 
does not wrinkle 
as linen does and, 
of course, costs 
very much less. 


Wamsutta Percale 





is priced within the reach of every 
woman who budgets her household 
expenditures carefully and wisely. 
Its incomparable wearing qualities, 
because it is woven 
of selected, long sta- 
ple cotton, make it 
a truly economical 
investment for every 


household. 


Many women 
have discovered 
that sheets wear longer if allowed 
to “rest.’’ It pays to buy a half 
dozen Wamsutta sheets for a bed 
and use them in rotation. 





Examine Wamsutta at your fa- 
vorite store. Observe its firm, even 
weave—its whiteness, its lightness. 


Look for the specially woven-in 
tape edge which protects the life 
of the sheet at its most vulnerable 
point—the edge. 


Wamsutta Percale 
sheets and pillow 
cases will prove a 
permanent invest- 
ment in the beauty 
and comfort of your 
home from the 
standpoint of util- 
ity and economy. 


dollars and sense 
TALK 


about sheeting 
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In the white sales this season look— 
not for price tags—but for the famous 
green and gold label of Wamsutta 
Percale—which assures you that you 
are getting the highest quality, and 
the best value, obtainable in sheeting. 


WAMSUTTA PERCALE 


SHEETS..@ 1 LLOW CASES CF finest of’ cottons 
WAMSUTTA MILLS, New Bedford, Mass. Founded 1846. c Always look for the green and gold 















WAMSUTTA 
PERCALE 
WAMSUTTA MILLS 


NEW soerees 
MASS 











RIDLEY WATTS & CO., Selling Agents, 44 Leonard Street, N. Y. 
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“THEY USED TO 
CALL ME 
“WEARY 

WINIFRED’” 


The personal story of a 
woman who never was 
really sick, yet always ail- 
ing, always too tired to 
enjoy life—and how she 
made herself into a virile, 
vital being of super- 
health and strength. 


ZAIN New York City there 
lives a woman who has 
such amazing vitality 
that she is the envy of 
all her friends. Yet not 
so long ago they used to call her 
“Weary Winifred.” Her story is 
printed here 7m her own words, 
as an open letter to all women 
who are discouraged with their 
burdens. 





’ 


“The strangest thing,’’ she says, 
“is that I never realized there was 
anything the matter with me. My 
life, I thought, was that of the 
ordinary wife and mother. I tried 
to be a good wife and mother, and 
at the same time to keep in touch 
with my social duties. 


“But somehow, I never seemed 
to catch up with myself. If I 
stayed up late one night, I could 
hardly drag myself out of bed the 
next morning. I had to cancel en- 
gagements frequently, not .because 
I was ever really sick, but simply 
because I was too weary to make 
the effort. I looked tired, acted 
tired, and was tired. 


““My looks began to show the 
effect, too. My neck began to look 
stringy and hollow. My cheek 
muscles sagged, my complexion 
was ‘pasty’ and colorless. My 
figure began to look dumpy. My 
age—which was only twenty-five— 
began to feel like fifty. Life was 
becoming ‘just too much for me’— 
and I didn’t know why. 


“Of course I did things about 
this state of affairs. I took pills 
and powders. I tried various 
creams and lotions for my com- 
plexion. I tried, in various ways, 
to gain strength and yet reduce 
weight, changing from one thing 
to another. I ‘fussed’ with every- 
thing. 


“Vet with all these little ail- 
ments, I was not really sick. There 
was nothing organic the matter 
with me. And so it never occurred 
to me that I was not a normal 
woman. I just thought that I was 
the victim of ills that a great many 
unfortunate women were heir to. 


“But one day, something hap- 
pened, that made me ‘sit up and 
take notice.’ I read an article, 
telling the story of Annette Kell- 
ermann’s life—of how she, who is 
called ‘the world’s most perfectly 
formed woman,’ was once a puny, 
ailing girl, always in ill health. 
The story of how she dragged her- 
self out of her misery and actually 
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made herself the lovely creature 
of glorious health and beauty that 
she is today was a revelation to 
me. Indeed, I was so lost in ad- 
miration for that wonderful woman 
that I wrote her. In response, I 
received not only a charming per- 
sonal letter from Miss Kellermann, 
but, far more important, a copy of 
her book called ‘The Body Beauti- 
ful’—a book which I can truth- 
fully say led me to my present 
health and happiness. 


“That little book opened my eyes to 
the fact that it is totally unnecessary for 
women to suffer as they do—totally un- 
necessary for them to be continually in- 
capacitated by petty little ailments— 
totally unnecessary for them to look old 
and haggard and worn. 


“‘T know that this is so because I have 
proved it. Today I am practically never 
tired. I am never nervous or irritable. 
I never have any of the petty ailments 
from which so many women suffer. I look 
years younger than most other women of 
my age. My step is springy, my eyes are 
bright, my skin is firm and clear, and my 
body is slender and has the free, lithe 
grace of a young girl. 
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“T cannot too strongly recommend to 
other women that they take this simple 
way out of their troubles. Jt is so easy!" 


FREE— 
The Body Beautiful 


Annette Kellermann, in this book— 
which she will send absolutely free, upon 
request to any woman—tells exactly how 
she transformed herself from an invalid 
into a woman world-famous for her health 
and beauty. Any woman, by devoting 
only fifteen minutes a day to her methods, 
can obtain a perfect figure, neither too stout 
nor too thin, mould each part of her body 
to graceful, youthful lines; can acquire a 
clear, healthy complexion; and can over- 
come weaknesses and physical troubles 
that so many women suffer from. 
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If you would like to have a copy of 
Annette Kellermann’s new book, write 
for it. There is no charge or obligation. 
Simply write a letter or mail the coupon 
below. Do it this minute—it may be the 
beginning of a new kind of health and 
happiness for you. 


ANNETTE KELLERMANN, Inc. 
225 West 39th Street, Suite 281, New York City 
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ANNETTE KELLERMANN, INC., Suite 281, 
225 West 39th Street, New York City 


Dear Miss Kellermann: 
I am particularly interested in: 


( ) Body Building ( 
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Kindly send me entirely 
without cost, your new book, ‘‘The Body Beautiful.’’ 


) Reducing Weight 
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(Continued from Page 90) 


venturesomeness, and reached an un- 
shakable conclusion that he had fled 
scarcely at all. 

It would not have surprised her to find 
him in Nazareth itself, in that very house 
where he had sheltered with Abdullah. 
For, naturally, Hana Effendi would con- 
sider that the last place under heaven to 
look for his quarry. Jaunty loved a coup 
de thédtre; it was not in him to do 
anything in other than a seemingly hare- 
brained, but actually efficient and well- 
thought-out manner. He was a madcap, 
but an astute, farseeing madcap. 

“Mr. Friend is not across the Jordan,” 
she said emphatically. 

“But yes, my young lady.” 

“T know,” said Rhoda. ‘‘We will first 
go to the spot where Mr. Friend’s car was 
attacked. At this moment he is within 
ten miles of it.” 

“Does my young lady wish to take 
horses or an automobeel?’”’ asked Saffoury. 

“Acar, I think. It will be faster.’”’ She 
was thinking of Paul Dare and of the need 
to be before him. ‘Hire a car, and I will 
drive.” 


ND oo, after a trifling delay caused by 
the obduracy of the car owner, who 
was reluctant to intrust his property to 
the care of a young woman, they took the 
road. It was to be a long road, perilous 
and obstructed by heartaches and tribu- 
lations, but it was not given Rhoda to peer 
into the future. As they passed Mary’s 
Well, there was nothing to tell her that 
she would not see it again, nothing to tell 
her that hardship must intervene, travail 
of spirit, death, and agony in a garden, 
before the end of the journey came into 
view. 

Soon the mass of Jebel el-Tor was to 
their right and they were heading south- 
ward. Another half hour or less and 
Rhoda, pointing to an inclement valley, 
hot, grown rank with briers, asked briefly, 
“‘Bedouins?”’ 

“Yes, my young lady. They are the 
tents of the Sheik El Ssimairi. He is very 
richly man.”’ 

““Would he welcome visitors? I should 
like to ask him questions.”’ 

“All Bedouins welcome visitors,’’ said 
Saffoury. “It is the law of their religion. 
Also it will make him proud.” 

“Then come,” she said, stopping the 
car, but he arrested her. 

“First I will make a yell,’ he said. ‘“‘It 
is because of the dogs”’; and, descending, 
he called loudly in Arabic. 

A man appeared, disappeared as swifily 
into a tent, and there was a wait of min- 
utes before other sign of life than the 
clamorous barking of many dogs made 
itself evident. Then three men, robed, 
carrying guns in their hands, appeared 
and moved toward the car. With these 
Saffoury carried on a brief colloquy. 

“‘T explain to them,” said Saffoury over 
his shoulder, ‘‘that you are young lady 
tourist who wish to see Bedouin tents, and 
how they are living. Why do they meet 
guests with guns in their hands? I have 
not seen this before in times of peace.”’ 


HE men seemed sullen; if the light in 

their eyes was one of hospitality, then 
Rhoda felt she was unacquainted with the 
usages of that virtue. 

“T do not understand,” Saffoury said 
uneasily. ‘‘ They do not invite us to enter.” 

Other men now became visible, clustered 
about the central tent, among them a tall, 
imposing, bearded figure, so swarthy of 
skin as to be almost black; another taller 
joined him and the pair stared at the car 
and its occupants; then the newcomer 
seemed to straighten with surprise and in 
an instant, resolving into action, came 
bounding across the level patch of weeds 
and briers, heedless of dogs, heedless of 
narrow footpath until he reached the dusty 
thoroughfare. 

“Rhoda!” he exclaimed, thrusting back 
the headcloth from his face. ‘‘ You have 
come tome? Fora moment I couldn’t be- 
lieve my eyes.” He laughed. ‘And you 
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found me! I told you we could beat the 
world together. You’ve decided, you’ve 
made up your mind at last!” 

“‘T have made up my mind,”’ she said. 
“‘Must we talk here in the road?”’ 

Jaunty Bailey turned to Saffoury. ‘I 
haven’t the lingo,” he said. ‘‘Please tell 
these seventh sons of seventh sons to go 
and make ready for the coming of a lady.” 

Then, turning to Rhoda, ‘‘ How did you 
find me here? Why did you come?” 

“T did not know you were here,” she 
said simply, ‘‘but I guessed you were not 
far. 

“From what?” 

“There were too many things to lead 
Hana Effendi across the Jordan.” 


E NODDED. ‘“‘The question is,’’ his 
eyes became more steely than before, 

“does anybody else know? I’ve been 
rather reticent about showing myself in 
this vicinity.” 

“Yet you did show yourself,”’ she said. 
“The day the policeman was killed.” 

“Um-m.”’ He pursed his lips oddly and 
his jaw tightened. It was not a pleasant 
expression, nor one to convince the be- 
holder of the basic gentleness of Jaunty’s 
nature. ‘‘ The professor fellow, I suppose. 
Why did you come looking for me?”’ 

“To ask something of you, Jaunty.”’ 

“Will it be much of an argument?” he 
asked with a return of good humor. ‘‘ We’ll 
go sit on the sheik’s cushions and drink 
coffee. Here they come to drive off the 
dogs.” 

They walked side by side to the central 
tent, Saffoury bringing up the rear, and 








there the dignified presentation to the 
Sheik El Ssimairi was made, after which 
followed the customary formalities of cof- 
fee drinking and decorous questions as to 
health. Presently, upon Saffoury’s ex- 
plaining that Bailey and Rhoda wished to 
be alone to discuss matters of importance, 
the Bedouins withdrew from earshot, but 
not from sight. Indeed, they kept elabo- 
rate watch, almost as if they were acting 
as guards. Saffoury was not in a comfort- 
able frame of mind. 

“Now we can talk, my dear,’ said 
Jaunty. “‘We’llstart with this: You came 
tome. Why? Was it for the reason I hope 
it to be?” 

‘Before I can answer that,’’ said Rhoda 
“IT must know your answer to a thing I 
must ask you?”’ 

““Can it depend upon an answer?’”’ He 
laughed gayly. ‘‘Then the answer is 
made; it is whatever you want it to be.”’ 

“Are you sure? It may not be so 
simple.” 

“Anything in reason, or out of reason. 
If your love can hesitate for a word, mine 
is not that sort. Ask, my dear.” 

“Very well, Jaunty. I came to ask you 
to set free Mr. Friend and his wife.” 

“You what?” His regular, handsome 
brows lowered over his eyes, and he 
frowned. ‘“‘ You’re not serious surely.” 


es ERY serious, Jaunty. I owe a debt 

to Mr. Friend. He was kind to me. 
He understood and tolerated me when | 
needed understanding. I—oh, I was 
drowning in a sea of blackness, and he held 
out his hand to me.”’ 

“And believe me, he’s getting his pay 
for it. Why, he’s treated like an honored 
guest.” 

“Will you release them?” she asked. 

“After traveling half around the world 
to get him!” 

“Tt is not a mere request. 
willing to pay for it. 
for it.” 

“In what coin?” he asked sharply. 

“With myself,”’ she said, and now that 
she had said the thing, made the proffer, 
she felt deadly faint, afraid 

““You mean, Rhoda, that you will marry 
me if I will turn these folks loose?”’ 

“Yea, 

“And if I will not? Will you marry me 
then?” 

“c No.” 

“Tf you love me?” 


I—I am 
I am glad to pay 


(Continued on Page 95) 
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Hot breads for breakfast 


DANISH (OFFEE (AKE 


This recipe was brought to me direct from Den- 
mark by a Danish teacher of cooking. 
2 cups bread flour 14 cup Crisco 
314 teaspoons 4% cup sugar 
baking powder 2 eggs (unbeaten) 
14 teaspoon salt ¥% cup Sultana 
4% cup milk raisins 
For the Top: 1 tablespoon sugar, 1 egg white 
or milk, 44 cup blanched almonds (chopped 
fine), citron 
Sift flour, salt and baking powder together. Work 
Crisco in with fingers. Mix sugar with eggs. 
Make hole in the center of flour. Put in eggs, 
then milk and raisins. Mix thoroughly. Roll to 
fit a layer-cake pan. Brush the top with egg 
white, slightly beaten, or with milk. Shave bits 
of citron over the top, sprinkle with almonds and 
sugar mixed together. Bake in hot oven (400 
degrees F, ) 20 to 30 minutes. Will serve 6 people. 





GRAHAM -A(UFFINS 


(OR WHOLE WHEAT) 


Delicious and wholesome, a perfect muffin 
when made with.Crisco. 

1 cup bread flour 1 teaspoon salt 

1 cup Graham flour 1 cup milk 

4 tablespoons sugar 1 egg (well beaten) 

4 teaspoons 3 tablespoons 

baking powder melted Crisco 

Mix and sift flour, sugar, baking powder and salt. 
‘c beaten egg and milk and mix well. Add 
cited Crisco, Bake in well-Criscoed muffin tins 
ot oven (400 degrees F.) 20 to 25 minutes. 
This makes 12 muffins. 
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Delicious Pastry, 
Cakes and 
Fried Foods, too 


Crisco is by no means limited 
to making hot breads, I find 
that I can always depend on 
Crisco for flaky pie-crusts, 
delicious cakes, dainty des- 
serts—and for all frying. 


Crisco is the trade-mark for a superior 
shortening manufactured and guaranteed 
purely vegetable by The Procter & Gam- 
ble Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S. A. 


Copyright 1925, by The Procter & Gamble Co. Cincinnati 








in 10 minutes 


GINCE I have learned to make muffins, Johnny Cakes 

and other things the day before and reheat them quickly 
in the morning, we have hot breads all the time. And no 
one realizes that they are not baked fresh every morning. 


I wet them (just a “dash” under the cold water faucet), 
heat them thoroughly in a covered pan, removing the cover 


a minute before serving to be sure they are dry. 


I used to think that because hot breads require so little 
shortening they could be made with any odds and ends of 
fat I happened to have in the house. But one day I made 
some muffins with Crisco and they were certainly the best 
I ever ate. Light, tender, with a wonderful flavor and appe- 
tizing smell. They were so much better than any I had made 
before that now I use Crisco for every hot bread I make, and 
I do get the most gratifying compliments on all my hot 
breads. They really could not be any better if made with the 


best, most expensive butter. 





An Astonishing 
BLINDFOLD TEST 


I never could settle in my own mind 
quite why Crisco gave such delicious 
results as it does until one day I hap- 
pened to taste Crisco. When I did I no 
longer wondered why foods cooked with 
it tasted so much better. 

I wish you would taste Crisco, too, 
just as it comes from the can, Do it the 
following way to prove to yourself what 
a great difference there can be in cook- 
ing fats. 

Put a little Crisco on the tip of one 
spoon. On another place a little of the 
fat you are now using; have someone 
blindfold you and give you first one, 
then the other, to taste. Of course, 
they must not tell you which is which. 

Now, did you ever imagine there 
could be such a difference in the taste 
of cooking fats? You will realize at 
once what a difference there must be in 
the taste and wholesomeness of pies, 
cakes, biscuits and fried foods when they 
are made with Crisco. 
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FREE 


Cook 
Book! 


199 recipes 
originated 
and tested 
by Sarah 


Field Splint, Food and 
Household Management 
Editor McCall’s Magazine. 
New delicious recipes for 
every class of cooking, 
never before published. 
Simply fill out and mail 


coupon. 





cACANHATTAN cACUFFINS 


When baked with Crisco, as light and dainty 
a muffin as you could imagine. For special 
occasions bake in tiny patty pans. Split each 
one, put in a piece of butter and serve at once. 
They make just one mouthful. 


Y% cup Crisco 1 cup milk 
4% cup sugar 134 cups bread flour 
1 egg (beaten) 1% teaspoon salt 


4 teaspoons baking powder 


Cream Crisco, sugar and salt together. Add eggs, 
then milk. Last baking powder and flour sifted 
together three times. Beat until smooth, bake in 
hot oven(400degrees F. ) 25 minutes. If ordinary 
muffin tins are used, this recipe will make 12 to 
15 muffins. 





JOHNNY (/AKE 


A real New England recipe. If Crisco is used, 
this Johnny Cake will be light, tender and 
delicious. 


¥% cup Crisco 1 cup thick sour milk 
44% cup sugar ¥ teaspoon soda 
44 teaspoon salt 1 cup bread flour 
1 egg (beaten) 1% cup cornmeal 
4 teaspoons baking powder 
Cream Crisco, sugar and salt together. Add egg, 
then sour milk and soda beaten together. Last 
baking powder, flour and cornmeal sifted together 
three times. Beat until smooth and turn into 
. Criscoed shallow pan. Bake in hot oven (400 
degrees F.) 25 minutes. 


ALL MEASUREMENTS LEVEL: All 
recipes on this page tested and ap- 
proved by Good Housekeeping Institute. 








?| The Procter & Gamble Co., 

: Dept. of Home Economics, Section D-1 
*: Cincinnati, Ohio. : 
:| Please send me free your cook book entitled, : 
"| “Sarah Field Splint’s Selected Recipes.” 














E PETIT GOURMET! In 

Chicago, on Michigan Boulevard 
North, at Ontario Street, you come 
upon it suddenly. 


With its quaint, quiet Italian court! 


With its Old World loving attention 
to perfection in minute detail! 


Retreat of the eating-wise— Le Petit 
Gourmet. Golden mufhns, meltingly 
tender . . ., Puff-ball biscuits, just not 
too fragile to hold the spreading butter 

. Cakes—well the cakes are baked 
whipped cream—they must be! 


Harriet Moody’s ceaseless, vigilant 
supervision keeps Le Petit Gourmet the 
jewel of perfection that it is. But the 
story of how she became head of a fa- 
mous catering business, the Home Deli- 
cacies Association, with a branch in 
London, England, goes back for its be- 
ginning to an experience of her youth. 

As a young girl Mrs. Moody was 
suddenly confronted with the problem 
of making a living and yet carrying on 
with home cares. Someone suggested 
that Marshall Field wanted home- 
baked products—particularly ginger- 
bread of exceptional quality. 

A dozen different gin- 
gerbread recipes failed. 
Then she found a recipe 
which, in addition to the 
molasses and soda, called ~ 
for Royal Baking Powder. 
Her gingerbread was 
hailed with delight. Mrs. 
Moody and her baking be- 
came famous. And all her 
subsequent experience has 
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had to learn before she 


became FAMOUS + + 


confirmed her faith in Royal Baking 
Powder. 


“Royal insures perfect success,” says 
Mrs. Moody. “'I select Royal, as I se- 
lect all my ingredients, with the object 
of achieving in the finished product the 
finest possible flavor and the most per- 
fect texture. I find it perfectly blended 
and it has splendid keeping qualities. 
I buy it in very large quantities, and 
have never known it to be stale no 
matter how long I have kept it.” 


Sailing for London recently, Mrs. 
Moody said: “I’ve instructed them to 
use Royal there, too, and I’m going 
over to make sure they're doing it.” 


* * * 


OR more than three generations the utter 
dependability of Royal has endeared it to 
good cooks, everywhere. 

Royal is a pure and wholesome blend of soda 
and Cream of Tartar derived from the choicest 
grapes of famous European vineyards. It is fine 
grained, easy to measure accurately, and keeps 
its marvelous leavening strength down to the 
last spoonful. Made with Royal, your cakes and 
biscuits will be deliciously light and tender with 
no trace of bitterness to mar their delicate flavor. 


Experience has taught many a careful cook 
that it is wasteful to risk a failure with some- 
thing less than the best when only 2c worth 
of Royal insures the success of a large, lus- 
cious cake. 
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MRS. MOODY’S GINGERBREAD 


Bring 2 cups molasses and 34 cup butter to boil- 
ing point. Stir in 2 teaspoons baking soda, 1 tea- 
spoon powdered ginger, 42 teaspoon cinnamon 
and half of a grated nutmeg. Remove from fire 
and add sifted bread flour and buttermilk (or 
sour milk) alternately until 3 cups flour and 1 cup 
buttermilk have been used. Add 1 egg beaten 
until very light and 4 level teaspoons Royal 
Baking Powder. Put in buttered and warmed 
small tins or on baking sheet. Bake in quick 
oven (350°) 15 minutes, 
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Entrance to Le Petir Gourmet through quaint Italian court 





MRS. MOODY’S WONDER CAKE 


Cream 1% cup butter with 114 cups powdered sugar; add alternately, a little 
at a time, % cup milk and 2 cups pastry flour with which 2 level teaspoons 
Royal Baking Powder have been sifted. Add 1 teaspoon vanilla. Lastly 
fold in 6 beaten egg whites. Bake in 3 buttered layer tins in moderate oven 
(325° increasing to 350°) 20 minutes. 

FILLING AND ICING: Boil 114 cups granulated sugar with 14 cup water 
until syrup spins a thread (238°). Add slowly to 3 beaten egg whites, beating 
continually until cool. Add 4% cup muscate! raisins cut in pieces, 4% cup 
shaved pecans, 4; cup chopped figs and 44 teaspoon vanilla. Spread be- 
tween layers and on top and sides of cake. 
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‘Popular Recipe Book — FREE 


More than 350 simple recipes for delicious foods. Mai) the coupon 
today for this treasury of recipes—it’s free. 


Roya Baxinc Powper Company 

102 East 42nd Street, New York City 
Please send me free the Royal Cook Book con- 
taining over 350 recipes for all kinds of foods. 
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“Tf I loved you a thousand times more 
than woman can love man I would not 
marry you if you refuse me this.” 

He was silent again, staring at her rather 
wonderingly; yet it is doubtful if yet he 
comprehended the nature of the thing she 
was doing. ‘‘Do you love me?”’ he asked 
presently. 

‘*You shall never have reason to doubt 
it,”’ she replied. 

“Do you love me?”’ 

‘‘I—oh, I don’t want to bring love into 
this. I—lI offer you myself in return for 
what I ask.’”’ Her lips quivered. ‘“‘I 
would rather I didn’t love you; rather 
you were repulsive to me. Can’t 
you see, Jaunty, I owe some- 
thing, and I must pay it. 
It wouldn’t be paying 
to—to give myself to 
the man I love.” 

“So you would 
rather not tell me if 
you love me. But 
I think I shall insist. 
The bargain sticks 
here. Do you or 
don’t you?” 

She hesitated. 

“‘I—I do not know. 
But’’—there had been 
revelations since she sat 
face to face with him—‘“‘I 
think not.” 

Jaunty sighed. ‘‘We’ll leave the love 
part of it,’”’ he said dryly, “‘and come down 
to brass tacks. You want me to throw a 
fortune in the air, so you can make a 
noble sacrifice. And, by Jove, it is pretty 
average fine, Rhoda. I’m admitting that. 
Um-m. I guess you don’t know me as well 
as I thought you did. I love you. There’s 
no harm in saying that. But I’m not the 
sort to be turned from a purpose by love 
or hate. It wouldn’t do in my business to 
let any woman twist me around her finger. 
You’ve no right. And that’s flat. No, I 
will not let Reuben Friend go.”’ 


AUNTY, I will makeit uptoyou. I'll 

follow you. I’ll go your way and think 
your way and be your way. You say I’m 
born to it, that it’s in my blood and that I 
can’t help it. You’ve said the world won’t 
let me go the other way. I don’t know. 
But I won’t ever struggle again, or ask 
questions again, or try to find out the 
rights and wrongs. I’ll be vour wife, your 
partner—in everything.” 

He got up and paced the length of the 
tent, and she could see that his fists were 
knotted at his sides. When he turned 
again there was no sign of trouble upon his 
face, of doubt, of indecision. He was the 
old Bailey, jaunty, debonair, smiling, reck- 
less. He had made up his mind. 

Even had he inclined to accept Rhoda’s 
offer and to carry out his part of it faith- 
fully, he questioned his ability to do so. 
Other factors than his own desire entered 
the matter. ‘‘Friend Abdullah would hide 
his knife in my back,” he said to himself, 
and as Abdullah directed, the sheik would 
move. No, the thing would be impossible. 
The Bedouins held the captives, had 
placed themselves outside the law, and 
they would not forgo their expectation of 
profit for a whim of his. 

He shrugged his shoulders. What of it? 
Here was Rhoda with an offer. He had 
but to accept it to win her for his own; and 
he was far from being a meticulously 
scrupulous young man. What matter any- 
how? He loved Rhoda; probably she 
loved him. He was honest in believing 
she was destined and suited for a life 
complementary to his own. Then no harm 
would be done to her. In reality she would 
benefit if he beguiled her by accepting her 
offer and by keeping his prisoners as well. 


T’S a bet, Rhoda,” he said, “but 

you’ve got to give me time to work it 
out. These Arabs aren’t going tosit by and 
giggle while I kill the goose just when it’s 
ready to cackle over a golden egg.’ 

“You mean it? You promise?’’ What 
joy she experienced was that of a martyr; 







there was nothing in it of the rapture of a 
young girl surrendering to her lover. It 
was not unnatural that in her present 
frame of mind she should be glad of this, 
for the penalties of sacrifice were what she 
craved. Having bound herself for life to 
this man, in this moment of pledging her- 
self to him she knew that she did not love 
him as a wife should love a husband. 


AILEY was wise in his restraint; he 

claimed none of the privileges of the 
accepted lover, and she felt a faint glow 
of gratitude. 

“T’ll play fair with you, Rhoda,” he 
said. ‘‘When we are married I’ll—there’s 
nothing I won’t do to make you happy. 

What a life we'll have together !”’ 

“Now I'll go back, Jaunty,”’ 

} she said. 
“Go back.” He shook 
his head. ‘No, part 
of the bargain is that 
you stay. I can’t 
have you going 
back, nor your 
dragoman. Got to 
play it safe. You 
won’t be lonesome, 

for there’s quite a 
party here, and all 
friends of yours. I for- 
got to say the professor 
is a guest.” 

“Paul Dare!” 
“In the tent there with a 
broken head and a twisted leg.”’ 

“You—you fought?” 

““No. He wrenched himself saving a 
child.” 

“What? Paul Dare did that? Risked 
his life for —— 

“A filthy Bedouin kid. And he risked 
it, too, I’ll hand him that. Scooped the 
brat right off the front wheels of my car. 
There’s more to that bird than the paint 
shows.” 

It puzzled her, for it was so out of his 
character, so at odds with him as she had 
known him. 

She pressed for details. 
There’s no mistake?”’ 

“‘He did it all right. And how he got 
there I don’t know yet. It was where we 
were getting the reception ready for Mr. 
Friend. Somehow he dropped onto it. 
Determined beggar too. We left him un- 
conscious under a tree while we went on 
the job, and he, with a split head and a leg 
no human being could walk on, managed 
somehow to crawl around us to the road. 
Another couple of minutes and he’d have 
warned the Friends, and we would have 
been out of luck.”’ 

Jaunty shook his head admiringly. ‘I'll 
say it took determination to do what he 
did,” he asserted, ‘‘and some nerve, for 
he must have known my Bedouin friends 
would take a hack at him if they caught 
him at it.” 

“Where is he?’’ Rhoda asked faintly. 

“In the tent there.” 

“‘Is—is he badly hurt?” 

““No. Headache and a limp; but a 
couple of days will fix him up as good as 
ever.” 

“IT want to see him, 

“Certainly. 
and all that. 


*You’re sure? 


” she said. 
Gentle hand on the brow 
Go right in.” 


HE moved toward the entrance, paused, 
turned. “‘ Jaunty, when can you release 
Mr. Friend?” 

“‘Probably tonight. Then we’ll head for 
Jerusalem and the American consul.” 

“‘But—but, Jaunty, I can’t stay. I 
must go back.” 

“We'll argue that later,”’ he said. 

But when she disappeared within he 
walked swiftly to where Abdullah squatted 
before a coffeepot on its bed of coals. 
“Miss Fair stays here,’’ he said sharply, 
“‘and her dragoman. Have the boys see 
to it they don’t slip away.” 

Abdullah lifted his voice, and four Bed- 
ouins, each with a rifle in the hollow of 
his arm, stalked away to assume watchful 
stations on four sides of the tent. 


(Concluded in the February Home Journal) 
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. Economical 
. Clean 

. Double Wear 
. Beautiful 

. Fade-proof 
. Moth-proof 
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BLANKETS 


THE. SEVEN 
POINTS OF 
IMPORTANCE 


ESMOND 
BLANKETS 


For about 20 years of your life you’re un- 
conscious. If you went to bed to sleep 20 
years you would be careful to get the 
warmest, most comfortable bed clothes you 
could find—now wouldn’t you? 


Well, for the 20 years you do sleep, night 
by night, are you sure you have the warm- 
est, most comfortable blankets you can 
find? Be sure—buy Esmond Blankets. 


They are made 2-in-1, double thickness, 
but single length—two soft walls with an 
air space, warmth without weight. A refresh- 
ing, warm sleep under an Esmond Blanket 
makes so much difference the next day—try it. 


Maybe you don’t know that most stores 
sell Esmond Bed Blankets from $4 to $7 
and the Baby Blankets from $1 to $4. 


Made in America 


THE ESMOND MILLS, ESMOND, R. I. 


CLARENCE WHITMAN & SONS, Inc., Selling Agents, New York City 
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See these 
GERMSP 


Look harmless, don’t they? 
Yet they easily eat through 
hard enamel, a material that 
blunts the edge of tempered 
steel. These germs, small as 
they look here, are magnified 
hundreds of times. They are 
soft, yet they eat through the 
enamel of your teeth as easily 
as the dentist’s powerful drill. 


se e 
] 4 al l flows into the crevices and kills the germs which 
i * would otherwise start decay. 
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It is much easier for your tooth brush to clean the 
more exposed surfaces of your teeth. It is in the 
crevices that the germs get in their fine work. 
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If this advertisement interests you; if you 
believe what it says; if you are anxious to 
keep your teeth and gums sound-the first 
step to take is to fill in the coupon below 
and send for a generous sample of Kolynos 
Dental Cream, enough to brush your 
teeth 22 times, 4% inch to the brushing. 

See for yourself the result of killing 
germs. You will say to yourself, just as 
thousands of others have, ‘‘ How cleanmy 
mouth feels!’’ So send for the free sam- 
ple—or, what will be quicker, buy a tube 
at your druggist’s. 


Kolynos used in the mouth becomes a liquid which 


Yet a tiny germ bores steadily through 
the hard enamel of your teeth 


By Ira Davis Joel, B.S., M.S. 


RY this germ-killing dental cream at 

our expense. But first read why it is 
necessary for teeth that germs be killed. 
Germs are the cause of tooth decay. 


Two University of Michigan scientists 
examined a great many decayed teeth. 
In nine out of ten they found a certain 
germ. They turned this germ loose on 
sound teeth and in a short time it ate 
through the enamel. Kill this germ, they 
claim, and you immediately check decay. 
They made experiments. When teeth 
were treated with dentifrices that did 
not kill germs, the teeth decayed; but 
when the germs were killed, there was no 
decay. 


Many eminent scientists attest the 
germicidal power of Kolynos Dental 
Cream. They find that it kills, im the 
mouth, 80 to 90 per cent of the mouth 
bacteria. And after using Kolynos, hours 
pass before there are again enough germs 
to damage your teeth. You say to your- 


self, “How clean my mouth feels !”’ which 
is the best evidence that most of the 
germs are no longer there. 


Doctors and dentists say that 85 to 
90 per cent of the health-destroying germs 
enter the body through the mouth. 
Kolynos helps to keep your mouth free 
from germs and thus insures better health. 


even more significant than this are the 
testimonials in our files at New Haven. 
There we have cards or letters written by 
51,000 dentists and 89,000 doctors asking 
us for samples of Kolynos to distribute to 
their patients. They recommend Kolynos. 
They advise their patients to use it twice 
daily. Surely no dentist or doctor would 
even suggest a dentifrice to his patients 
unless he were absolutely convinced of 
its merit. 


Kolynos Manufacturing Laboratories 
are located at New Haven, U. S. A.; at 
London, England; and Montreal, Canada. 


antiseptic. They, too, are constantly menaced by harmful germs. 


Try Kol in liquid fi d le. N | 
Recom mended by 140, 000 fs tc 4 one yeP ale eee aoe See. Pred tnd ao} 


dentists and doctors 


Kolynos Liquid immediately kills these germs. 








You have read our claims for 
Kolynos. Perhaps you think 
we are too enthusiastic. But 
do dentists and doctors think 
so? These professional men 
do not take our assertions for 
granted. They make tests; they 
investigate; they watch what 


happens when teeth are pro- Street 


tected by Kolynos. They tell 
us that Kolynos is the denti- City 
frice they use themselves. Yet 








The Kolynos Company, Dept. 2-BB1 
New Haven, Conn. 
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We faced each other for a 
moment, then the man’s eyes 
fell. He stooped, lifted my 
great-uncle in his arms, and 
carried him as easily as though 
he had been a child into the 
dining room. The creature laid him on 
the couch. ‘‘Is there a doctor near?”’ I 
asked. ‘‘Go as quickly as you can and tell 
him to come at once. Quickly—do you 
hear?” 

The man’s grin had returned; but now 
there was something of actual amusement 
in it—almost of triumph, I thought. 

“T’ll go for the doctor all right,’ he 
said, and nodded. ‘“‘He’ll come quick.” 
He laughed aloud. At the door he turned 
and shook his fist in my direction. “I 
know what you’re up to. Oh, I’ll get the 
doctor all right. I guess he’s as smart as 
you be.” 

Then he was gone. I could make noth- 
ing whatever of his words or of his ac- 
tions. I thought, quite simply, that he 
was crazy. I turned again to the old man 
on the couch. Mother’s uncle! Her 
father’s own brother! Mother was so 
lovely, with her beautiful red-gold hair 
and her delicate slenderness, so dainty in 
all her ways, so kind. The poor old man 
I had frightened out of his senses seemed 
to be of quite an alien breed. He was 
short, but in his youth he must have been 
broad and powerful of frame. He was— 
I am sorry to have to admit it—he was 
lamentably dirty. And—I am sorry for 
that too, but I had known it before—he 
looked about as mean an old person as 
one could have found half the world over. 


IS eyes were still closed, but I thought 

he was breathing more normally. The 
cat brushed against my skirt and cried; 
we were both hungry —— 

I found the pantry easily enough. The 
clock over the mantel struck seven as I 
was putting away the dishes. Uncle 
Amos was just as I had left him. After a 
while I went into the kitchen and locked 
the shed door. As I returned and sat 
down I felt my great-uncle’s eyes upon 
me. I sat quite still, turning my face to- 
ward him. 

After a long moment he said: “‘Ellen— 
Ellen—what you come back for? I left 
your room shut, like you said. What you 
come back for?”’ 

“T am not Ellen,” I began gently. 

He sat up on the couch and peered at 
me through the dimness. ‘‘Oh! It’s you, 
Mary,” he said. ‘‘I thought ’twas Ellen 
come back. What you come back for, 
Mary? I ain’t done anything to make 
you come back for.” 

My grandmother’s name had _ been 
Mary. I did not know how to meet such 
delirium. I sat quite still, my hands tight 
together. 

“No,” he said again, ‘“‘you’re Ellen. I 
know you by your hair—red hair. I heard 
you,” he said, nodding his head like a 
child. ‘‘They said ’twasn’t anything I 
heard. But I knew. I heard you moving 
about upstairs. They wouldn’t believe 
me till I showed ’em that letter you left. 
I left your room shut, Ellen, like you said 
to. It’s just like you left it.” 

I got up and walked slowly across to the 
couch. I drew upa chair. ‘‘But I am not 
ixllen,” I told him. I laid my hand on his. 
“I am Ellen’s daughter, Uncle Amos. I 
am Laurel.” 

He peered at me from under his brows. 


. DONT you remember? Mother wrote 
you when I was born. And I wrote 
to you when she—when she died.”’ 

I could see that at last he understood 
and believed me. He sat up and frowned. 
‘What you come here for?”’ he asked, his 
voice quite different from what it had 
been before. 

“T came to see you, Uncle Amos. You 
weren’t home, and it was getting late, and 
the shed door was open. I knew you 
would want me to come in. I’m sorry I 
frightened you.” 

He still peered at me, frowning. Then 


| and said: ‘‘Wasn’t frightened. 


©In the Dread of Night 


(Continued from Page 5) 


Anybody’d take you for Ellen.”” And 
then he lay back on the couch, grunted 
again and turned his face to the wall. 

It was not a warm welcome. I never 
felt so much out of place in my life. I did 
not know what to do, so I sat there all 
through the long night. It was not until 
dawn was gray against the windows, and 
the light had burned low, that I heard foot- 
steps outside and someone fumbling at 
the shed door. I ran through the kitchen 


and unbolted the door. The man with ° 


the earrings stood there grinning, and be- 
hind him a taller man carrying a small 
black hand bag. 

“Are you the doctor?”’ I asked of the 
stranger. 

He bowed. “‘I am Mr. Beaman’s phy- 
sician,”’ said he. ‘‘I am Doctor Spooner.” 

I stepped a little aside from the door, 
and the two men came in. I got a good 
look at the doctor. He was tall, even 
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taller than Mr. Bayard Wayne, and thin 
to emaciation. His hair was sandy, and 
his eyes, very pale, were set too close to- 
gether in a long face with a chin that was 
the shape of a hatchet; they were red- 
lidded eyes, small, without lashes; and 
his mouth was little more than a broad 
slit above that hideous chin. He wore a 
low collar, and his Adam’s apple worked 
up and down when he talked. 








UT I saw all that at a glance; what I 

said was: ‘I think my uncle is better, 
but it is just as well that you have come. 
I’m afraid I gave him a fright last night. 
He was not expecting me.” 

““Ah! Quite so,” said he, looking a lit- 
tle over my shoulder. I afterward dis- 
covered that he seldom looked directly at 
anyone. “I imagine not. Your uncle, 
I think you said?” 

“Certainly. Mr. Beaman is my great- 
uncle. My name is Laurel Page.”’ 

“Don’t you believe it!’’ said the man 
with the black beard. ‘‘That woman’s 
come here to ——”’ 

But the doctor gave him a look over his 
shoulder. “‘ That will do, Crawbuck,”’ said 
he; and the man, with a final baleful 
glare at me, disappeared into the shed. 

I led the way into the dining room, and 
as soon as he heard the doctor’s voice my 
uncle sat up. 

“Well, Mr. Beaman! Very nice, very 
nice, I’m sure, to have your young niece 
come on a visit,”’ the doctor said, setting 
his black bag on the floor. 

The doctor bowed in my direction, and 
smiled; I told myself that his manner was 
everything it should have been, and yet— 
and yet —— 

‘*T will get you some water,” I said, and 
went out of the dining room. But the 


door was open behind me and 
almost immediately, from the 
kitchen, I heard Uncle Amos 
talking. 
“T got it made out. Here 
tis. You can read it.” 
“Ah! Yes. Yes, quite so,” the doctor 
said, and the door into the dining room 
closed. 

At the time I thought nothing of that. 
When [ had filled a pitcher from the pump 
in the kitchen I knocked on the door and 
the doctor opened it. Uncle Amos was 
scowling, his face flushed and angry; but 
the doctor was suave enough. 

When he had gone my uncle got up 
from the couch and stood in front of me. 
“‘Look-a-here,”” he demanded, “how’d 
you happen to come here? What did you 
come for? Hey?” 


OT a very propitious opening, I 

thought, for what I had come to say! 
“I came to see you,” I told him truth- 
fully enough. 

“Well, now you seen me, you can go 
away again,” said he. ‘“‘And the sooner 
the better.” 

“Oh, come, Uncle Amos!”’ I tried to 
make a joke of it. ‘‘ You owe me better 
treatment than that.” 

He glared at me. ‘“‘What you talking 
about? I don’t owe you northing.”’ 

“Don’t let’s quarrel, Uncle Amos,” I 
said. ‘‘I am here; this was my grand- 
father’s house, the house where my mother 
was born. I’m the only relation you have. 
I am going to stay a few days, now I’m 
here. I’ll work for my board,” I added, 
laughing again. 

But that seemed to calm him. ‘Well, 
there’s beds enough upstairs. But I don’t 
hold with kinfolks. You can go just as 
soon’s you’re a mind to,” said he, and 
shuffled out of the room. 

Pleasant old soul, I thought! But I was 
longing for sleep, fairly dropping with 
fatigue after my journey and the night’s 
vigil. I took up my bag and went into the 
hall. There were beautiful stairs, broad 
and stately, with carved white-painted 
spindles in the banister that was coated 
with dust; but I was not thinking of that. 
I was thinking of mother, and the many 
times she must have tripped up and down. 
I was thinking of going into her room, per- 
haps just as she had left it all those long 
years ago. I should know which it was; 
she had told me often about the great 
carved four-poster, and the mirror with 
an eagle on top that when she was a little 
girl she used to expect to scream, and the 
black rocking-chair with a comb back. 

I opened one door after another on the 
landing upstairs, but there was no carved 
four-poster. Apparently no one had occu- 
pied any of the rooms there for years; all 
were partly dismantled. But at last I 
found one where a bed was, and some 
hand-woven linen, still faintly lavender 
scented, in an old chest, and blankets on a 
shelf in a closet. It did not take long to 
make up the bed. I think in five minutes 
I was asleep. 


T WAS late in the afternoon when I woke 

up; when I got downstairs my uncle was 
nowhere to be seen. I went through the 
shed, out to the barn; the man Crawbuck 
was there, and he stood up and glared at 
me. I was not going to ask a question of 
him, and when I did not find Uncle Amos 
I went back to the house and got myself 
something to eat. Then I amused myself 
by wandering through the old rooms. 

None on the first floor gave any more 
evidence of being used than the bedrooms, 
except the dining room and kitchen; but 
they were full of beautiful things, dim, 
mellow old things, all bearing mute evi- 
dence of the former prosperity of mother’s 
family. Both the parlors were wainscoted 
and along the side of the center chimney 
paneled to the ceiling with tall, narrow 
panels. In one the paneling was broken by 
two little closets with old H-hinges, their 
shelves crowded with china and old brown 
books. In the other room there was no 
break in the paneling, but there was a 






Children love émco 


Dissolved in milk or broth, stirred 
into vegetables, spread thin on bread 
or crackers, ‘‘Lemco’’ gives to simple 
foodsa flavor that appeals tochildren. 
Frequently ‘‘Lemco’’ solves the 
problem of child-feeding, for it 
furnishes nourishment without bulk 
in appetizing and easily digestible 
form. 

Doctors prescribe beef juice for its health- 
ful, strength-building properties. 


LEMCO 


is the original Liebig’s pure, concentrated 
extract of prime beef. 


For 40 years “‘Lemco’’ has been in daily use 
in American hospitals, restaurants and 
homes. “Lemco’’ adds nourishment and a 
rare delicacy of flavor to soups, sauces, 
gravies, fish, meats, vegetables and salads. 
As a steaming beef bouillon it is in- 
comparable. 

Your grocer and drug- 

gist have ‘‘Lemco’’ or 1865-1926 

can easily get it for you. 


FREE 


*‘Lemco’’ Recipe Book 
describing many tasty 
dishes that are eco- 
nomical and easy to pre- 
pare, sent free on re- 
quest. Address, 


Lamont, Corliss & Co. 
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At a surprisingly low price you may buy 
this isite little nai k dress, fash- ff) 
ioned by the deft fingers of French ff 
needlewomen. The yoke effect is 
formed by tiny featherstitching; neck 
and sleeves are lace trimmed. Can be 
had in infants’ sizes to 1 year. At sucha 
price, it is wise to buy in quantities for 
layettes. Postage prepaid. 

Write for our Fall Catalog—it includes 
our new department for girls up to 14 
years; apparel for boys to 6 years; 
full line of nursery furniture. Besides a 
complete selection of infants’ wear. 
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“Can I Reduce?” 
Ask Miss Crawford! 


Imagine taking off eighty-five pounds in four months! 
But this big reduction is not imaginary— Marjorie Craw- 
ford, 6710 Merrill Ave., Chicago, did it. 

She used Wallace reducing records to play off this huge 
excess of weight, and this is what she has to say of Wallace’s 
method: 

“The day my weight reached 235 lbs. I sent for the free 
trial record and put in one earnest week of daily use. It was 
noveland I enjoyedit, and lost eight pounds that first week. 
I used the movements faithfully, and nothing else. I didn’t 
take any medicine, I didn’t starve myself, either, and there 
was not one week that I failed to lose at least five pounds, 
until I was down very close to what a woman of my height 
should weigh. My present weight i is 150. You can be sure 
I’m going to keep it there.” 


Anybody Can Reduce by This 
Remarkable Method 


Thousands of women—men, too—have restored normal 
proportions in this way. Reducing 85 Ibs. is unusual, but 
any number of women have played off thirty and forty 
pounds with these records. Many more have used them 
for lesser reductions. Such cases ordinarily take less than 
a month. If you weigh too much for comfort, health, or 
appearance’s sake, you owe yourself this relief. 


Free Proof to Anyone 


Send name and address now and your first week’s reduc- 
ing lesson, record and all, will come by return mail, prepaid. 
Do not enclose any payment, don’t promise to pay any- 
thing; this free trial means free. 

You'll enjoy the use of this demonstration record. You'll 
commence to reduce the very first week. Let actual re- 
sults decide whether you want to continue! The coupon 
brings everything: 
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WALLACE (609) 
630 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 

Please send me FREE and POSTPAID for a week's free 
trial the Original Wallace Reducing Record. 
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Make dresses in 


ar newest styles 


and save half 


Learn right at home in spare 
time to make your own 
clothes in the newest, loveli- 
est styles for a third or a 
half of what you would pay 
in the shops. 

The Woman’s Institute 
will teach you how to put 
real style into everything 
you make just as it has 
taught more than 200,000 
other women and girls in 
the last ten years. New easy 
step-by-step method makes 
everything easy. 

WRITE FOR THE 

FULL STORY 

and learn from the experi- 
ence of thousands of de- 
lighted members what the 
Woman's Institute can do 
for you. Mail the coupon 
or send a postal today. 








Woman's Institute, Dept. 38-A Scranton, Pa. 
Without cost or obligation, please send me one 
of your booklets and tell me how I can learn the 
subject I have marked below: 
0) Home Dressmaking 0 Millinery 
(0 Professional Dressmaking Cj Cooking 


Saas specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 
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Earn $30-$35 a Week 


cians. Established 25 years. 
Earn While Learning 


E'S EQU 
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Independent Dept. 31, 421 





Learn in Spare Time at Home 


Every woman should learn. We train 
Beginners, Practical Nurses, Mothers 
and Religious Workers by our Fasci- 
nating Home-study Method. Leading 
Chicago System. Endorsed by physi- 


If you are over 18 and under rte years 
write for illustrated catalog and 32 
Sample Lesson Pages with FREE details 
J Ry renrestes and FREE 





CHICAGO ScHOOL OF NURSING 
So. Ashland Boulevard, Chicago 


wonderful corner cupboard, with glass in 
the doors, a carved shell over the top, and 
curving shelves. I opened the doors and 
gasped. 

Of course I had handled old glass in the 
decorator’s shop; I knew something about 
it. But I had never before seen so much 
together, of such rarity and value. Some 
of the pieces I recognized; of the worth of 
the others I could only guess. Cup plates— 
eleven of the rare stamped eagle, six bear- 
ing the head of the young Queen Victoria. 
A pair of tall compotes—Sandwich, I 
knew—as delicate as old lace; a purple 
glass pitcher, light as a bubble; I knew 
where to place that too—Stiegel. And, 
rarest of all, on the broad lower shelf, 
among various odds and ends of flip glasses 
and tumblers, a great dish of green, all 
wabbly, irregular, with the narrowest band 
of amber around the edge, honey smooth, 
honey clear. [I had never seen anything 
like that; I doubted if the world held its 
mate. I washolding it up to the light when 
I heard the fall of the iron knocker. I put 
the dish back and went to the door. 

My kindly ferryman of the day before 
stood there, smiling and friendly. He fol- 
lowed me into the parlor. 

““By—Jove!”’ he said, looking about 
him, and questioningly at myself. 

“Yes, isn’t it wonderful?”’ I cried. 
“This is the house that my mother was 
born in; these are her grandmother’s 
treasures.” 


H, THEN you’re at home here,” 

said he. “I was anxious, after I 
left you yesterday. I came over to see if 
you were all right.” 

I laughed. ‘‘Not at home here exactly,” 
I told him, and told him, too, how my uncle 
had welcomed me. ‘‘But now that I’m 
here, I am going to stay a few days,” I 
added. ‘‘I came here on business. I shall 
not go until I’ve seen it through.” 

“‘Glad to carry you back to the village 
again when you’re ready,” he said, and 
went over to the corner cupboard. He 
had inherited some old things, he told me, 
and been led by the lure of them into col- 
lecting still more. ‘‘But nothing like 
these,” he added. ‘‘Small chance of that! 
You are fortunate.” 

I shook my head. ‘‘Oh, these will never 
be mine,”’ I said, ‘‘but I love them.” 

By the time he left, the sun had gone 
down, and still my uncle had not returned. 
The cat and I had a rather lonely supper. 
When I could keep awake no longer I 
locked up the house—the doors all had 
bolts on them—and went up to my room. 
I was not afraid; and I knew I should 
hear the old man if he returned. He was 
not a person who was likely to respect any- 
one’s slumbers or fail to knock loudly, I 
thought. 

Yet when I awoke, it was with a start. 
He must have knocked. I lighted a can- 
dle, put on my bath gown and slippers and 
went down. But there was no one at any 
door. The cat was curled up on the day 
bed asleep. I started upstairs again, but 
halfway up I stood still. For there cer- 
tainly was a sound. Like a muffled foot- 
step. I thought somehow my uncle must 
have got in. 

Again I went down. All the doors were 
bolted. Not a window was open. Yet, 
when I went up the stairs again, I took 
with me the uncanny feeling of there being 
some presence in the house, unseen, now 
still, now moving, but—there. 


HE next morning Uncle Amos re- 
turned, driving an old horse in an anti- 
quated open buggy. When he saw me he 
grunted and said, ‘““Uh! You still here?”’ 
“*Of course I’m still here, Uncle Amos,” 
Isaid rather sharply. ‘I’ve not had much 
chance to make your acquaintance as 
yet.” 

““Small harm done,” said he; and I re- 
plied nothing, but busied myself with 
breakfast, which he ate in silence. 

The day dragged. I saw Crawbuck at 
work in the barnyard, my uncle appar- 
ently giving him orders; but until I went 
out to call him to dinner the old man kept 
out of my way. He ate ravenously of the 


meal, but remarked that I had cooked 
more than was needed. In the afternoon 
he drove off again in the buggy, and before 
I had finished tidying the kitchen I heard 
a step in the shed, and in a moment Doc- 
tor Spooner’s tall form stood in the door- 
way. The look in his little pale eyes was 
anything but pleasant, though his manner 
was courteous enough. 

““My uncle is not at home, Doctor 
Spooner,” I told him, and added, ‘‘ Won’t 
you come in?” 

He bowed again. ‘‘Thank you; I will, 
for a moment. In fact, I was hoping to 
see you alone, Miss Page.”’ 

To that I said nothing, but led the way 
into the dining room. 


HEN he was seated he jerked his 

chair a little closer to mine, leaned 
toward me and said: ‘‘Now, my dear 
Miss Page, I hope you will not be offended. 
A medical man must be frank. Your uncle 
is a very old man and, as I told you yes- 
terday, his health is precarious. As his 
physician I feel it incumbent upon me to 
suggest that you—ah—curtail your visit 
somewhat. He—ah—is not used to com- 
pany, you know. Excitement is bad for 
him. Very.” 

I was provoked, but I would not let him 
see it. “‘ You are quite right to warn me, 
Doctor Spooner,” I said. ‘‘My visit will 
not be long, I assure you. I came here on 
business, and the moment it is done I shall 
leave. I shall try not to excite Mr. Bea- 
man.” 

He was about to speak again, but ap- 
parently thought better of it. He stroked 
his mouth and chin with his long hand, 
then took his departure, saying something 
as he went about hoping my uncle would 
continue feeling better. 

The air of the house had become intoler- 
able to me. Outside, the sun was shining on 
the road; the woods were cool and dark. I 
went out, wandered in the direction of the 
sea. 

I was w alking slowly along the path, not 
thinking of where I was going, when ab- 
ruptly, at a turning, there was a house be- 
fore me—a tiny house, unpainted, set in a 
clearing at the edge of the water, on the 
side of the point opposite to my uncle’s 
dilapidated dock. It was the only other 
house I had seen, and I stopped to look at 
the few struggling geraniums, and the 
nasturtiums still blossoming in the bed 
under its windows, when a little mongrel 
dog ran out of the house and barked at me. 
I spoke to it and, when it came closer and 
sniffed, I stooped down to pat it. 

A woman had come from around the 
house. ‘‘She won’t bite you, lady,” she 
said, and I stood up and smiled at her. 

“I’m not afraid,”’ I said. ‘‘ Dogs always 
like me.” 


ND as I spoke the woman stopped, then 
came a step or two toward me. Her 
eyes were staring. ‘‘Ellen!” she said, and 
seemed to falter. “‘It’s—Ellen Beaman!”’ 
It was natural enough that anyone liv- 
ing so near should have known my 
mother. ‘Not Ellen,” I said, “but her 
daughter. I am Laurel Page.” 

She came closer to me; she was thin and 
hollow-eyed, and wore the appearance of 
one whom life has deprived of hope. She 
peered into my face. ‘‘Ellen’s girl!’’ she 
said. ‘‘ You—what you doing here?”’ 

I told her I had come to see my great- 
uncle, and a curious look of fear came into 
her face. She looked over her shoulder at 
the door, then up the path; then she 
bent toward me and whispered: ‘Don’ t 
you stay there. Don’ t you stay in that 
house. It ain’t —— 

“Tt isn’t what?”’ I asked. 

But she shook her head. ‘‘Nothing. I 
can’t —— But don’t you stay there. 
You're Ellen’s girl. I had to ——” She 
picked the little dog up in her arms and 
ran into the house, closing the door be- 
hind her. 

I walked on. Strange, I thought, that I 
should have received the same warning 
twice within the hour, and from people so 
different. I could make nothing of it, be- 
yond the indubitable fact that none of them 


wanted me there. And why not? * 


should I be so unwelcome to the others? | 
To my great-uncle I well might be; but | 
what right had the woman I had just left, | 
and Crawbuck, and Doctor Spooner to 
object to my presence? 

I walked along the shore at the edge of 
the water, sometimes under the trees, 4 
sometimes clambering over the rocks. | 
went far out on the bent arm of Snake | 
Rock, then followed its curve to the cove | 
and the old dock. I even went into the | 
rotting boathouse at the end, and unex- | 
pectedly found that part of it jutted over Ci 
the water, so that from an opening in the 
floor one could have stepped down into a 
boat below. 

It was quite empty, save for the dust 
that was everywhere, apparently undis- 
turbed for years—a dreary place, as all 
forsaken things are dreary. 

When I went out to the dock again | 
heard the chugging of a motor, and Mr. 
Wayne waved to me from midway out in 
the cove. When he was close enough he 
called out gayly: ‘‘I saw you taking a 
walk. Why not make it a ride? Will you 
come?” 

I think it was the cheerfulness of his 
voice that made me so glad to go; it was 
the only cheerful thing I had encountered 
that day. 


HE sun had set when I got back to 

the house, and there was a light in the 
dining room. My uncleand Doctor Spooner 
were at the table, a paper spread open 
before them. 

I heard the old man say: ‘“‘It’s all right. 
I tell you it’s fixed now.” | 

As Ientered Doctor Spooner took upthe | 
paper, quickly folded it and put it into | 
his pocket, and greeted me with his in- | 
evitable suaveness. He talked for a few 
moments, my uncle watching him, as | 
thought, anxiously; when he left, the old 
man followed him out of the house, and | 
saw him excitedly gesturing. But the 
doctor shook his head and walked off. 
Uncle Amos came into the house and 
dropped on a chair, staring in front of 
him. 

I made some muffins for supper by my 
grandmother’s recipe, but he scarcely 
tasted them. Even when I bade him good 
night he did not look up; I left him sitting 
there like a man in a daze. 

I do not know what time it was that the | 
noises woke me again. I distinctly heard | 

| 
| 





someone moving; not with a heavy foot- 
fall, but cautiously, as though he dreaded 
the creaking of the old floors. The night 
was chilly, but I was conscious of a differ- 
ent chill; then I remembered how I had 
left the old man down there. He was crab- 
bed and queer, but he was old; I could not 
leave him down there alone, if indeed he 
were suffering. 

He was not in the dining room. In the 
kitchen the cat was watching a mousehole. 
I opened the shed door and spoke, but no 
one answered; as I came in I bolted it. 
I went through the other rooms, calling. 
No one was there. My heart was beating 
rapidly. And there was no one but my- 
self in the house. 


WAS mounting the stairs again, when 

again thesoundcame. A board creaked 
in the parlor where the corner cupboard 
was. I did not know what todo. Just 4 
minute or two before I had come from tha’ 
room. I was frightened; I confess I was 
frightened. 

Then I knew there was only one thing 
that I could do. My uncle must be in 
there. I had only a candle; the room was 
a large one. Perhaps. I had somehow 
missed seeing him. I went back down the 
stairs, crossed the hall. As I lifted the 
latch it resisted. And distinctly I heard 
a breath on the other side of the door. |. 

“Uncle Amos!”’ I called. ‘‘ Uncle Amos, 
it’s I; it is Laurel. Let me in.” ( 

There was noreply. I waited, perhaps 
half a minute. When I lifted the latch 
again the door opened easily. There was 
no one in the room. 


(Continued on Page 101) 
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Waxed Floors 


this new easy way 





ON’T get down on your knees to wax 

floors and linoleum. It isn’t necessary. 
Try the Johnson Liquid Wax treatment on 
them. It eliminates all stooping—there is no 
mess—no rags or pails—and your hands remain 
as clean and dainty as before you started. 


All you do is pour Johnson’s Liquid Wax on 
a Lamb’s-wool Mop and apply a thin, even 
coat. This cleans the floor and, at the same 
time, deposits a protecting film of Wax. Then 
a few easy strokes of the Weight- 
ed Brush or Electric Polisher will 
quickly bring up a beautiful, du- 
rable, easy-to-care-for polish. 


The Johnson Liquid Wax treat- 
ment takes only a few minutes 
—it’s as easy as using a carpet 
sweeper—cleans and polishes your floors 
in one operation—and afterwards they will 
require but little care and practically no ex- 
pense. Ordinary dry dusting will keep waxed 





















: floors immaculate, and “traffic spots” in door- BEAUTIFIES YOUR FLOORS A <a LINOLEUM 
7 ways can easily be re-waxed without going 
over the entire surface. 
A Johnson Floor Polishing Outfit is all you order. Easy to operate. Light in weight. TN 
need to keep floors and linoleum in fine condi- Runs from any light socket at a cost of $6.65 Floor 
tion. Get either a Johnson Hand or Electric 1%c per hour. es shshiag Outfit, $5. = 
Floor Polishing Outfit. Both Outfits include a It reaches under davenports, buffets, hese eee Fi 
supply of Johnson’s Liquid Wax and a Lamb’s- beds, etc., without moving the furniture. ie er 
wool Mop for applying the Wax. With the Polishes the hard-to-get-at places as eas’ 9) onan? oe @ 
Hand Outfit there is also a Johnson Weighted ly as the middle of the floor. Gets right 4 ne wee a | 
Polishing Brush. up to the baseboards without injury to : A Saving of $1.65! oe 
The Electric Outfit includes a Johnson’s Wax the finish. Sturdily built to last a life- fot fete sper 3 
Electric Floor Polisher as shown in the large time and guaranteed abechitely. paints. “Bo.” 
illustration. This Johnson Electric Floor Polish- FI You can rent a Johnson's Wax 
. ectric Floor Polisher by the day 
ing Outfit costs only $42.50 complete with a for a nominal sum from any store 
Lamb’s-wool Mop and a supply of Liquid Wax. maintaining a Johnson Service 
Department. Also for sale at de- 
Johnson’s Wax Electric Floor Polisher 





partment, hardware, furniture, 
paint and electrical stores. Write 
for illustrated folder Free—and 
‘ask your dealer for a demonstra- 
tion right in your own home. 


This wonderful new labor-saving appliance 
polishes floors instantaneously and without ef- 
fort. It is simple—there is nothing to get out of 


——= 











Oa S. C. JOHNSON & SON, “The Wood Finishing Authorities,” RACINE, WISCONSIN 


| JOHNSON’S LIQUID WAX 
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why... Beech-Nut Pre- 
pny Spaghetti should 
e on your pantry shelf 
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UICY FLAVOR, real nutrition, everyday 
convenience —these are three reasons 


for the growing popularity of Beech- 
Nut ready-cooked spaghetti. 


The flavor tempts the appetite of the 
hungry and the taste of the connoisseur. 
It is Nature’s own invitation to the feast 
—rich, smooth and abundant. 


Substantial nutriment is provided by a 
meal of Beech-Nut Spaghetti. The food- 
elements of full-cream dairy cheese, the 
precious vitamin content of tomatoes, 


‘OMATO SAUCE __« 





and the heart of the hardest durum 
wheat—all combined ina self-contained, 
balanced food dish. A meal in itself. 


As for convenience, think of a hot, steam- 
ing meal in less than ten minutes, in 
less than five minutes, if need be! Beech- 
Nut Spaghetti is ready-cooked, ready- 
sauced, ready-seasoned. All you need to 
do is to heat it. Order a row of these 
Beech- Nut “ready-meals” from your 
grocer. Put them on your shelf and 
serve them regularly. A real find for 
cold weather. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY, Canajoharie, N. Y. 





a NUT.PACK 
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Beech-Nut 


“Foods and Confections 
of Finest Flavor” 


Beech-Nut Bacon 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
Beech-Nut Coffee 
Beech-Nut Macaroni, E 
Spaghetti, Vermicelli 4 
Beech-Nut Macaroni Elbows 
Beech-Nut Macaroni Rings 
Beech-Nut Prepared Spaghetti 
Beech-Nut Pork and Beans 
Beech-Nut Catsup, Chili Sauce 
Beech-Nut Prepared Mustard 
Beech-Nut Jams and Jellies 
Beech-Nut Marmalades 
Beech-Nut Preserves 





Beech-Nut Confections 


Beech-Nut Mints 
Beech-Nut Fruit Drops 
Beech-Nut Candy Drops 
Beech-Nut Chewing Gum 


eech-Nut Prepared Spaghetti 


_—| 





BEECH-NUT QUALITY:+-:++AT EVERYDAY PRICES 
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(Continued from Page 98) 


I went in. I was shivering, but I did go 
n. The lovely old room—so quiet, so gra- 
cious—it was just as I had seen it before, 
vhite-paneled, dignified. But save for 
myself it was empty of human life. There 
was no one—no one—no one—in that 
room. And no one could have got out. 

Sleep came to me no more that night. 
] was early downstairs; I certainly needed 
some coffee. Uncle Amos came in from 
the direction of the barn just as it was 
made; I thought he gave me a rather 
queer look, but to my pleasant 
‘‘Good morning”’ he only 
grunted. 

“Uncle,” I said pleas- 
antly, ““I am sorry you 
didn’t sleep well last 
night. I came down 
to see if I could do 
anything for you. 
Why didn’t you an- 
swer me?” 

He gave me a queer, 
quick glance, then 
looked away. “ ’Tain’t 
anybody’s business where 
I sleep, nor how,” said he. 
“A man’s got a right to sleep, 





oe ain’t he?” 

* “Why, of course!’’ lagreed. “But you 

on didn’t sleep well, did you? I heard you 
moving about.” 

ws He leaned back in his chair and stared 


at me. ‘‘What’s that? You heard—some- 
thing?”’ he asked. 

“T’ve just told you,” said I. ‘I heard 
you moving about, and I came down and 
called you. But you didn’t answer, and 
I couldn’t find you anywhere.” 

He took up his coffee cup, but his hand 
was shaking so that the coffee spilled over. 
“IT wa’n’t in the house,” he said at last 
with a choking voice. ‘“‘I—slept some- 
wheres else. I often do.’’ Then he gave 
me a strange, furtive look. ‘‘Guess maybe 
you didn’t hear northing,”’ said he. 


TOLD him about the parlor door. His 

trembling increased until I wondered 
whether I had done right in telling him. 
But after all, I thought, I had to warn 
him. ‘Do you think it is wise, Uncle 
Amos,” I asked, ‘‘to go away and leave 
the house unlocked, as you did last night? 
A house full of treasures, like this Xe 

He grasped the edge of the table with 
both hands. “‘What you mean? Treas- 
ure—what treasure?”’ he cried. Sur- 
prised at his violence, I only looked at 
him. “I’ma poor man, Iam. There ain’t 
any treasure ——”’ 

“But there is,” I interrupted. ‘“‘You 
have hundreds, maybe thousands of dol- 
lars’ worth of things in this house. Don’t 
you know it?” 

““Where? You tell me that. Where?” 

“Oh, but—everywhere! In the kitchen 
in here, in the parlors. The glass alone, in 
the corner cupboard ——’”’ 

“°’Tain’t only old stuff—out o’ style.” 

I got up from the table, went into the 
other room and brought back the green 
glass dish and the amethyst Stiegel 
pitcher. I set them down on the table. 
“There, Uncle Amos,” said I. ‘‘That’s 
what I mean. There are plenty of people 
who would pay very high prices for those 
two pieces.”” 








HILE I cleared the table he sat there, 
looking at the dish and the pitcher. 
He did not move until dinnertime; nor 
would he let me remove the things when I 
brought in the meal, nor even afterward. 
He kept his eyes on them while he ate; I 
wondered what he was thinking. When I 
had washed the dishes I went back to the 
dining room, hoping to find a propitious 
moment for speaking of my errand. But al- 
most as I sat down Doctor Spooner arrived. 
_ “Ah,” he said, “my dear Miss Page! 
Still enjoying your little visit, I hope?” 
My uncle did not so much as look up; 
a and as I murmured some reply to Spoon- 
ers remark—how he always irritated 
me!—I saw the doctor’s eyes find the 
pieces of glass on the table. 















“What’s this?”’ he rapped out, with 
none of his usual deliberateness of speech. 

I do not know what prompted me to be 
cautious, except that I did not trust the 
man in any way whatsoever. ‘“‘They are 
only some old things I found in the other 
room,” I said, and hoped I said it inno- 
cently. ‘Pretty colors.” 

He passed his hand over his mouth and 
chin. ‘‘Ah—dquite so,” said he. ‘‘Pretty 
enough, no doubt, but scarcely worth 
taking care of.” 

My uncle looked up. ‘‘’Tain’t so!’ he 
cried. ‘‘They’re worth money, they are! 
She says so. She knows.” 

Doctor Spooner looked at me, 
his eyes smaller than ever, 
his thin lips twisting into 
a smile. ‘‘Indeed!” he 
said. ‘‘Ah—indeed!”’ 
I felt I had rather the 
worst of it, and in a 
moment I left the 
room. 
I had promised Mr. 
Wayne to meet him 
that afternoon for a 
walk; we wandered un- 
der the pines for a while, 
then sat on a rock that 
jutted out into the cove while 
I told him of my uncanny experi- 
ence of the night. He laughed at me for 
my fears. ‘‘ You talk as though you be- 
lieve in ghosts,” said he. ‘‘ You’ve been 
losing sleep; your nerves are on edge. 
Nerves and imagination can play us a good 
many tricks, you know.” 

By the time I got back to the house I was 
ready to laugh at myself. I made up my 
mind I would sleep that night, and I did. 


UT the next day the old man was not 
well. During the morning he some- 
times lay down on the day bed, sometimes 
wandered through all the rooms down- 
stairs; then he would sit at the table and 
stare at the dish and pitcher, only to get 
up again and wander some more. He was 
restless and miserable, I could see, and I 
had not the heart to speak of the money. 
In the evening I tried to talk to Uncle 
Amos, but it is difficult to converse with 
anyone who replies only in monosyllables, 
ifatall. I was glad when I could goupto 
bed. It was my fifth night in that house,and 
as yet I had not had a good night’s sleep. 
I was so tired that I slept without rous- 
ing, but in the morning I found that my 
uncle was really a sick man. As the day 
wore on, and I saw that he could not rest, 
I felt that I ought not to leave him. By 
the time night came I should have felt it 
my duty to send for Doctor Spooner if 
Crawbuck had been within call. As it was, 
I determined to say something that had 
been growing in my mind all day. 
“Uncle Amos,” I asked him, ‘‘do you 
think Spooner is a good doctor?”’ 
He looked at me slyly, sideways. ‘‘ What 
you ask that for? What’s that to you?” 


“N7OU are all the family I have, Uncle 
Amos,”’ I said. ‘I should like to see 
you well and comfortable.” 

“‘Spooner’s all right,’ he replied. ‘‘He 
don’t charge me northing. I’m a poor man. 
I can’t pay for doctorin’.”’ 

I was so surprised that I did not press 
the question, and retired shortly after. 
I lay awake a while thinking about the 
whole curious situation. The only conclu- 
sion I could come to was that I had hap- 
pened into a little group of strange people, 
made strange by long living alone. My 
uncle had got on without me before; I was 
not needed, not wanted. All this queerness 
was not my affair; without fail I would 
talk to Uncle Amos tomorrow about 
mother’s money, and then I would leave. 
On that welcome thought the lassitude of 
oblivion came to me. 

I awoke with that rude shock of the 
senses which comes from a nightmare. I 
was trembling, and cold, very cold. Even 
as I leaped out of bed it came again, the 
sound that had waked me. A shriek rang 
through the house, long and shrill. 


(To be Concluded) 














‘Ah! Animal Cookies!” 








—and there’s 
a set of these 
Cookie Cutters ; 
for YOU! ea 


HILDREN can hardly wait until cookin EAA ; 


a 


are out of the oven when they’re made Via SS 
withthese animal cutters. Fourin theset—cat, 
lamb, goose and bunny. And they’ll cost you Ca 
nothing but the packing and mailingcost—15c. 
With them we'll senda Davis Cook Book, too. 
The cookies you’ll make are examples of the 
many good things made with Davis Baking 
Powder. Davis is pure and sure—it makes bak- 
ing lighter, finer in texture and more easily 
digested. Biscuits feathery light, cakes and 
cookies so palatable and pleasing! And in ad- 
dition, it costs you less and you use no more 
than of any other high grade baking powder. 


Bake it BEST with 


YAVIS 


BAKING 
POWDER 









SO ARORA 
sry 


Lnisisis ists isis ine 













R. B. DAVIS CO. 
Dept. A-2, Hoboken, N. J. 


Gentlemen: As per your offer, please send 
me the Cookie Cutters and the Cook Book. 
I enclose 15c in stamps to cover postage and 
mailing. 


For these cutters(here __ 
shown % life size) clip BE” 
this coupon and mail 
today. Write name 


and address plainly. 


Only one set of chase cookie cutters can be sent 
to a family; this offer expires April 1, 1926. 
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All LADIES’ 
HOME JourR- 
NAL Recipes 
Call for Level 
Measurements 
Using Stand- 
ard Measur- 
ing Cups and 
Spoons 











Better Flousekecping 


eA Department of (vookery and Household Economies 


(onducted by Manet JewETT Crossy 





All Recipes 
Printed Here 
Have Been 
Successfully 
Made in Our 
Own Home 
Demonstra- 
tion and Test- 
ing Kitchen 














incteen and One (combinations for Appetrzine Dinners 


By JANE COOLBAUGH 





|ORTUNATELY for most of us, 
ei the rules for meal planning 


| hard and fast ones which 

ees) must be followed with- 
out avariation. Though itis true 
that awell-regulated diet should 
contain amounts of all the food 
constituents, so balanced as to 
produce the right number of 
calories per day, mineral salts 
to keep the blood in good con- 
dition and vitamines to insure 
the normal growth, these factors, 
weighty and important as they are, 
need not worry any normally healthy 
individual if reasonable stress is put on 
the serving of plenty of variety in foods 
throughout the week. The purpose of the 
chart on this page is to insure this vari- 
ety. It was made up as a kind of pattern 
to give the same aid in planning menus as 
a dress pattern does in making clothes. 
Twenty different meats are listed, and on 
a line with them are the dishes to make the 
whole a well-rounded main course for a 
cold-weather dinner. Cut your own Janu- 
ary dinners from its outlines and you will 
see how it helps in planning balanced, 
pleasing meals. 

In making up this chart I have included 
some of the traditional combinations, such 
as roast lamb with mint sauce and sweet 
potatoes with baked ham, because they are 
so good that we never tire of them. For 
the most part, however, I have tried to 
suggest rather newer combinations so that 
they will prove a real boon to you in escap- 
ing from that meal-planning rut in which 
you may find yourself. So often it is diffi- 
cult to think of just the best vegetable 
accompaniment to a certain kind of meat. 
Here is where the chart will come to the 
rescue. Or, if you don’t know even where 
to begin it will point the way from the 
start. 


Multiply the (harts Value 


UT the chart need not be used literally 

all the time, for you can often substi- 
tute one vegetable for another, according 
to market conditions, and it will show you 
how the vegetable is best prepared to ac- 
company that particular meat. For in- 
stance, it might be creamed, plain buttered, 
served au gratin or baked. The chart 
suggests a method of cooking as well as 
the food itself. 

An: understanding of a few of the laws 
governing the arranging of good food com- 
binations will enable you to juggle about 
the meats and their vegetable consorts in 
a way which will be satisfactory from every 
point of view. The main course of a dinner 
is built about the meat which has been 
selected. With this is served ordinarily 


potatoes in some form or, occasionally, for variety, a so- 
called potato substitute in the form of rice, macaroni or 
hominy. To round out the meal two other vegetables should 
be included, one of which should be green. Often a salad 
will take the place of the latter and sometimes a relish, 
especially if it is a fruity one. It is well to serve a raw vege- 
table in some form at one meal every day. 





Few changes need be made in the simple home dinner to make it a company affair. 





TABLE ARRANGED BY GABRIELLE ROSIERE 


The real trans- 


formation takes place in the service and silver table settings brought forth for the occasion, 





Dinner Planning @hart for ‘Ready Reference 














MEAT POTATO VEGETABLE SALAD RELISH 
Braised Tongue French Fried Lima Beans, Apple 
i Canned or Dried So I eT RS ee 
Baked Veal Loaf . | Soufflé Beets in Sour Sauce | Lettuce Hearts 





Roast or Fried 
Chicken. : .. 


Steamed Sweets 


Cauliflower 
au Gratin 





Planked Ham Slice 


Potato and Celery 
Hash 


Spinach Timbales 


Cranberry Jelly 


Mustard 





Half Shell Baked 


String Bean 


Olives 





























— sae art mime Pie Teenie Macaroni Fried Apple Rings 
Ten-Minute Cab- 
Boiled Corned Beef | Balls or Cubes bage, meme Ga ee ese Pepper Hash 
auce 
Roast Lamb . . . | Roasted Sucentggne tt ace Mint Sauce 
Baked Ham .. . | Candied Sweets Pineapple Slices Ce SN es me, oar rer 
Pan-Broiled Liver Parsnips and Pep- =: hi 
and Bacon. , , | Hashed Brown pers,Creamed | 0 ccttttee Spiced Pears 
nae Chops pe Creamed Tomato Pancakes Watercress Swect Pickles 
Boiled Spareribs . | Quartered Saueveraut = = — ——  Sinwie phase Mustard Pickle 
: Eggplant Stuffed 
Fricassee of Fowl. | Rice Mounds — mremmea | kc kieccese Celery 
omato 
Shegherd's es. Potato Crust Carmots, Slicsd in Pie i: Grange = = iio es 





Cottage Pie, Pastry 
Crust 


Onions, Carrots, 
Turnips in Pie 


Stuffed Celery 





Croquettes of Meat 

















tr Wels 1oth-aibace Au Gratin Fame ce Segara, Celery Tomato Catchup 
Coes FP naps Pg i Croquettes or Cakes ee Pee mnowe. "| le. can 
Cold Sliced Meat | Scalloped ne ey -ndemnns Chili Sauce 
Steamed Fish. . . | Parsley Brena Boros Romaine Caper Sauce 
Baked Fish . gig lll Bes on olla Pickled Beets 




















If it appears 





at lunch it may be omitted from dinner. One should con- 
sider, too, the best preparation of the vegetables to accom- 
pany a given meat. Do not serve vegetables with sauces 
to accompany meats such as braised tongue, which will also 
have its own sauce. Thus the fried potatoes and the plain 
buttered vegetable to go with this type of meat. Flavor 
and color are also important factors. Try not to combine 





foods which are all bland in flavor or all pale 


in color. Such a situation may often be 
overcome by the use of contrasting 
sauces or by serving vegetables 
which contrast. For instance, a 
tart caper or a parsley sauce adds 
color to steamed or boiled fish, 
while tomato sauce gives char- 
acter to a plain dish of macaroni 
Relishes, likewise, stand ready 
to pep up the bland dish of food. 
Not much need be said about 
serving at the one meal only one 
of the so-called strong-flavored 
vegetables, such as onions or cab- 
bage, since the present-day method of 
cooking for a shorter period of time 
than formerly does not offer an opportunity 
for them to develop their strong flavors and 
does such a wonderful lot in retaining the 
valuable mineral salts and vitamines for 
which vegetables are so important. 
Supposing that week in and out you find 
yourself serving potatoes in these few ways 
only: 


Boiled Potato, Browned Potato, Fried Potato, 
MASHED! 

Baked Potato, Sweet Potato, Creamed Potato, 
HASHED! 


Again the chart to the rescue. For a 
glance down the potato list points out that 
potato souffle and half shell baked pota- 
toes are also in order. Read down the list 
under meats and vegetables when they are 
needed too. But in placing them be sure 
to remember the methods for combining 
dishes into good dinners outlined in the 
preceding paragraphs. 


Dessert, a Part of the Meal 


LTHOUGH the meat course is the hub 
of a dinner and the backbone of our 
pattern dinner chart, it often needs helping 
out from the other courses to make the whole 
a meal of proper proportions. “Fore” and 
“aft” the meat course come soupand dessert 
respectively. Whether the soup be one of 
the heavier cream or thick variety or a thin 
stock bouillon or consommé which whets 
the appetite rather than satisfies, will de- 
pend upon the character of the meat course 
itself. Then, too, the serving of soup is not 
always essential and may often be omitted, 
but the dessert which ends the meal is oten 
the making of it and should, consequen|ly, 
be selected with care. 

Dessert should be a definite part of the 
meal and not an extra bit of richness tacied 
on at the end of an already generous rep:ist. 
Such a combining of foods merely induces 
overeating with all its attendant ill effects. 
However, it may be rich and substantial if 
it is planned to balance a meal whicli is 
rather light. The creamed dried-beef dinner 
might well be followed by chocolate rice 


pudding or some sort of pie. While the planked-ham dinner, 
fourth in the list, will prove satisfying, one still looks forward 
to some delicate titbit, which may well be fruit, for the fin- 
ishing touch to the meal. Fruit desserts are always a good 
choice to follow heavy main courses, especially if fruit has 
not appeared anywhere else in the menu, while fruit salad 
will often take the place of both salad and dessert. 
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Long champs - ¢ where Fashion has a rendezvous at 
racing time—where the gowns of mannikins and great ladies flutter 
news of the mode that is to be. 

Two mannikins are grouped conspicuously, their costumes a 
forecast of Fashion’s newest whims. 

Close by is a style expert from Eaton, Crane & Pike Com- 
pany who carefully notes them. Beige and apple green, perhaps—their 
gowns form a harmonious contrast and prophesy a popularity for the 
two shades. This is on a Sunday. 

On Monday a bit of the beige and a bit of the apple green are 
cn route to Pittsfield, Mass., the stationery capital of the world. Six 
months later, when beige and apple green begin to create a 
furore in New York, beige stationery with apple green borders 
and envelopes lined with apple green are on the shop shelves 
teady for you. 

This is a typical instance of the way the Eaton, Crane & Pike 


STATIONERY 




















Company makes certain that its stationery is in the new mode the 
moment the mode is launched. 

Not only at Longchamps but wherever there is a gathering of 
the beau monde—wherever Fashion is known to whisper of things that 
are to be—Eaton style experts are ever on the alert to catch Fashion’s 
every whisper and relay the news to the Eaton, Crane & Pike studios. 
There style creators design Eaton’s Social Stationery, each design indi- 
vidual and original but based on the changing styles, as expressed in 
the fashion centers of the world. 

And the Eaton name on a writing paper is a double assurance 
of its correctness and quality. It means that it is in conformity with the 
latest trend in style and that the style has been adapted only within the 
limits of good taste. : 

Saturn, ~sna aden oe ae Ue | COMPANY 
Makers of Eaton’s Highland Linen 
MASS + PARIS 
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41ERE man has always held the “‘hairpin re- 
s 4 pair’ up to much ridicule, but I am in- 
Hf) clined to pay a real tribute to the hands that 

Si 4] promptly make some kind of halting repair, 

z 224) even though the job may be a makeshift 
that demands a follow-up from the trained artisan. 
Conveniences out of order are worse than useless and 
an emergency repair often saves annoyance to every 
member of the family. 

Of course not all repairs can be handled by a woman, 
but, with a few simple tools and directions, the com- 
monest failures are many times within her means to 
adjust. In some cases the trouble is corrected with no 
cost; so there is sound financial and “‘comfort”’ sense in 
suggesting that the housekeeper venture a bit into the 
realm of tools and their use. 

Just as electricity furnishes a maximum of conven- 
ience in its field, it also offers a maximum of inconven- 
ience in its lapses. Most of the commoner breakdowns 
may be traced to “‘blown”’ fuses, the cause of which is 
usually the overtaxing of circuits. This may be a com- 
mon occurrence in a house that was wired some time 
ago, before electrical appliances were being so generally 
used. The chances are that the wiring is adapted for 
lighting and the margin may not be sufficient for the 
free use of appliances. Though it will take an electrical 
contractor to correct the trouble entirely, much can be 
accomplished by a judicious use of the appliances. Dis- 
cover the danger circuits and avoid them even at some 
cost in inconvenience. In other words, each one of the 
wiring circuits is planned to take care of just so many 
outlets, whether they be wall, ceiling or baseboard. If 
the load of work is doubled or tripled, the overtaxed 
“safety valve” called a ‘‘fuse’”’ blows and every light 
and outlet in the circuit is promptly put out of commis- 
sion. New fuses will again blow unless the trouble is 
located and corrected. 

Even though there be no wiring fault, such a blown 
fuse may result from an attempt to connect an appli- 
ance requiring a great deal of current, as a heater or an 
iron, to a lamp socket. The seat of this trouble lies in the 
switch, which was never planned to handle the heavy duty 
being demanded of it. Lamp bulbs range from 10 watts to 
200 watts in contrast to the 600 watts of the appliance being 
connected. Because this procedure does not always cause 
trouble, we are inclined to blame the iron, the socket, every- 
thing but our own faulty technic in handling the connecting 
operation, when it does fail. 





Make a (hart of Your Electric (trcutts 


UT a lamp socket is often the only type of outlet avail- 

able in a room; so sometimes it is necessary to make such 
a connection. It is too much to say never to connect an 
appliance with a lamp socket, but it is not too much to say 
that they are not intended for the purpose. The use of more 
than ordinary precaution in making the connection will 
prove a great help. Turn on the light and then switch it off 
to be sure that the switch operates. Take out the lamp. 
Next remove the screw head of the detachable plug con- 
nected with the device. The old-fashioned swivel non- 
detachable plug is a source of so much trouble that I can 
only counsel you to have them exchanged for the less 
troublesome detachable type. Screw the threaded half into 
the lamp socket while the currént is still off. Snap the light 
switch to ‘on’ and then plug in the device. If this pre- 
caution in connecting is always followed you will have little 
trouble from blown fuses from this cause. 

A charted map of the electric circuits in our house has 
proved invaluable in overcoming the annoyance caused by 
blown fuses. If 
the electrical 
contractor did 
not furnish one 
you may be in- 
terested in mak- 
ing one of your 
own, as I did. 
First of all turn 


Of these plugs the 
detachable one in 
the worker's left 
hand is simple 
and safe to use. 
In the center, note 
the frayed cord at 
the terminal ready 
to make trouble. 
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iy ubstituting for 
the Service Man 


By MILDRED 
Mappocks BENTLEY 


on every light in the house and test the floor or wall plugs 
throughout the procedure with a portable lamp. 

As soon as you are certain that all the outlets are repre- 
sented go down to the fuse box: Turn off the main switch 
to be found on the outside of the meter box containing the 
company’s main fuses. Next open the house fuse box and 
note that the fuses are paired. Remove any one of these 
pairs and put them on top of the box. Turn on the switch 
in the company’ box; return upstairs and note every 
light that is out. Test all appliance outlets with the port- 
able lamp and list all in a notebook. So continue until the 
entire house is plotted and every light is out. Then it’s an 
easy matter to make a chart which may be kept in the fuse- 
box door for ready reference in locating blown fuses. 

To replace a blown fuse, turn off the main switch and 
unscrew the faulty fuse plugs. Put in the new ones and 
turn on the switch, thus restoring the lights. There are fuse 
boxes which automatically turn off the current, but the pro- 
cedure is safeguarded if you turn off the main switch. 

New fuses can be obtained in quantity from your lighting 
company or electrician. Don’t use too high fuses. Most 
company boxes are equipped with 35-ampere fuses; so if you 
use 35’s in the house box a short circuit is certain to go right 
through the company’s fuses and send the whole house into 
darkness. Use “‘tens”’ in the lighting circuits and “‘fifteens”’ 
in power circuits, as the laundry. 

But it is not always an overload or a faulty connection 
that causes a short circuit. Sometimes the trouble is in 
the device itself and yet simple enough for home correc- 
tion and often by the housekeeper herself. 
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With a chart of the circuits placed in the fuse box, five 
minutes suffice to locate the trouble, turn off the main 
switch and replace the “blown’’ fuses with new ones. 


You may have had a sewing machine “act up,” as 
mine did not long ago, when the motor operated at top 
speed as soon as it was plugged into the socket. The 
foot-treadle rheostat was entirely out of commission. 
The trouble was due to two wires touching when they 
should have been separated by insulating tape. I un- 
taped the wires at the triangular joining, retaped the 
two that had become loosened, then joined the two and 
retaped the whole, being sure that no uncovered wire 
was left exposed before making the final joint. 

This same operation may correct a bell trouble 
where the bells keep on ringing until the bell is discon- 
nected or the correction made. Such a repair is easy. 

Electric-iron failures are of frequent occurrence. If 
the trouble is in the iron itself it is probably a heating- 
element complaint which the housekeeper will not be 
able to handle. But most irons fail because of faults in 
the cord or the terminals, and most of these can be han- 
dled by the housekeeper herself at a real saving. 

First of all examine the cord. It must be smooth and 
unbroken in order to pass on the current. Breaks are 
often caused by knotting instead of smooth winding 
when the iron is laid away, or by scorching when the 
iron is carelessly rested on the cord during ironing. 
These latter breaks are easy to detect, for the cord sur- 
face is affected, but you must feel along the cord very 
carefully to detect the internal break. If you find it is 
thus broken an entire new cord will be needed. This 
you may purchase plain and transfer the old terminals 
yourself. A break in the cord surface may be taped. 

Or the trouble may be located in one or the other 
terminal, the plug to the iron being the one most often 
affected. Open it first by unscrewing the bolts that 
join the two sides of the plug. One side acts only asa 
cover; lay this aside. On the other are the terminal 
wires coiled around the two screws called “‘ posts.’’ Note 
if the insulation is all worn. Is there a possibility of 
naked wires touching? Unscrew the binding posts until 
the two terminal wires can be slipped out. Make a 
new, clean, insulated connection by cutting off the old 

worn cord with as little waste of length as possible. Loosen 
the outer insulation enough to allow you to separate the two 
wires it covers. From these strip the insulation, but only far 
enough back to allow of a good half circle to hook around 
the binding posts. 

Hook each wire around its post and screw these down 
firmly. Make sure that the wires are naked around the posts 
and that they are insulated up to that point and, finally, that 
they are firm and solidly held by the screws. The wrapping 
must not be too bulky. Finally put the plug together and 
bolt in place. A ten-minute interruption, and the ironing 
may be resumed. Indeed a worthwhile saving! 


Overcoming Failures in the Laundry 


T SPELLS real calamity when the washing machine fails 

on the day of use. Discounting the very rare occasions 
when the trouble is due to a real breakdown of parts, the 
correction is often within the housekeeper’s power. For in- 
stance, many good laundresses, even some housekeepers, 
persist in starting a machine loaded with clothes with the 
clutch in. This offers so much more work than the motor is 
expected to endure that a blown fuse and a dead machine 
often result. Practically all machines are provided with 
a switch that is intended to.turn on the current to the mo- 
tor, and some sort of lever or clutch designed to add the 
work of the machine only after the motor is once started 
and ready for the burden. The wonder is that the blow-outs 
do not occur every time the machine is thus abused. If 
trouble did inevitably result it would be easier to learn and 
to teach that 
the practice is 
bad technic. 

Again the 
trouble may be 
due to an over- 
loaded circuit, if 


(Continued oi 
Page 113) 


The center photo- 
graph shows the 
details of cord re- 
pair which every 
woman can do. 
At left, a tag like 
the one shown /o- 
cates the proper 
shut-off instantly. 
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RESH COCONUT 
already shredded 
for you with all its delicious flavor, its 
succulent tenderness ! 


Something new—you'll agree. 


For all the shredded coconut you’ve 
known before has been the dried kind 
—good enough when you couldn’t get 
fresh coconut, but certainly far short 
of it in deliciousness. 
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FRESH COCONUT 
Seated with cALL its delicious 
flavor in air-tight TINS 


But now here is fresh shredded coco- 
nut—as much finer than dried coconut 
as fresh fruits are finer than dried fruits. 


“*Southern-Style” it’s called—because 
it is just like the fresh coconut that 
the South has known and loved from 
the early days when West India trad- 
ers first began unloading coconuts on 
the docks of southern seaboard cities. 


We want you to try it because we 


The delicious flavor, the delicate tenderness of 
Sresh coconut—yet with none of the bother 
of grating coconut yourself 


BAKERS CO 


Southern-S 






know that once you have tasted it you 
will never use any other kind of coco- 
nut. Right away, before you forget, 
fill out the coupon below and mail it 
with ten cents for our generous sample 
can of Southern-Style. 

Southern-Style is our newest and—we 
think—our finest product, but, if you wish, 
you can also get Baker’s Coconut packed 
in tins with the milk, and in the dry form 
in convenient cartons. 


Dept. S-1, 
in) for whic 
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$1000 in Cash Prizes 


to be given away tor N CW Recipes 


ERE’S an opportunity 
CH for every woman who 
cooks. We are continu- 
ally searching for new recipes for 
one of the oldest and best known 
staple articles of food. Women 
write to us every week, asking for recipes, or 
sending in new ones they have discovered. 
We want your ideas and we are willing to 
pay for them. We want to try the recipes for 
tapioca that you are using. Nourishing, diges- 
tible, modern Minute Tapioca is so conven- 
ient you probably serve it often. Possibly 
you serve it in many different ways, as more 
and more people are doing. 
Whatever your favorite recipe, let us hear 
about it. You may think your way of serving 
tapioca is a common one—you 


d Second Prize 


Could you use $500? Someone is going to 


win this much money for just one recipe 


Here are the 


PRIZES 


$500 
$100 
* 50 
» 25 


First Prize 


as 


Third Prize 
Four Prizes of 








a Fifty Prizes of $ 5 , 


can work out new, delightful 
ways of serving it. 

Any number of recipes may be 
submitted by any one person, 
but each recipe must be written 
on a separate sheet of paper, on 
one side only, and each sheet must bear the 
name and address of the contestant. Write 
legibly—that’s all you have to do. Neatness 
does not count in this contest; note-paper does 
not count. It’s the recipes we’re interested in; 
if they are good, we shall not quarrel with 
the penmanship. 

If you wish to look over the Minute Tap- 
ioca Cook Book before submitting your recipe, 
use the coupon in this advertisement to send 
for the cook book. 


Prize-winning recipes to be 





may think other people make it 
the way you do—but the chances 
are that you have improved your 
recipe, or changed it so as to 
make it just a bit different. It 
will cost you a two-cent stamp 
and perhaps five minutes to write 
it out and send it in—and it may 
win $500 for you! 

You will probably want to ex- 
periment a bit. The Minute 
Tapioca Cook Book, which will 
be sent to you on request, con- 
tains quite a few recipes that 
may in themselves suggest new 
uses to you. Ask for it by filling 
out the coupon. It is free. 


Read these conditions of 
the contest 





The contest starts immediately 
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selected by well-known 


cookery experts 


The recipes submitted in this con- 
test will be judged by a commit- 
tee of three prominent food ex- 
perts: Miss Mabel J. Crosby, 
Home Economics Editor of The 
Ladies’ Home Journal; Miss 
Katharine A. Fisher, Director of 
Good Housekeeping Institute; 
and Mrs. Elizabeth MacDonald, 
Professor of Home Economics, 
Boston University, College of 
Practical Arts and Letters, who 
will select the prize-winning 
recipes. Prize-winners will be 
notified by May 15, 1926. In 
the event of a tie, each tying 
contestant will receive the full 








and closes on March 25, 1926. 

To be considered for a prize, all recipes must 

be postmarked before midnight on that date. 
The recipes submitted 

may be for any kind of 

Minute Tapioca dish— 


desserts, soups, entrees, or some new and in- 
teresting way you may have discovered. 
Minute Tapioca is specified because this mod- 
ern, delicately flavored tapioca is so conven- 
ient and so versatile that almost any woman 








grocery money goes further. 





Important foods, like milk, eggs, cereals, and 
fruit, can be combined with tapioca in dozens of 
_ delicious ways. One of tapioca’s biggest accom- 


lave better meals with less worry 


OURISHING, digestible food, temptingly 
served, interestingly varied—this is every 
housewife’s job 365 days out of every year. 
Minute Tapioca helps many a housewife to do 
her job successfully. Father’s pampered appe- 
tite is tempted; baby has simple, nourishing food 
—while much of mother’s time is saved and her 


plishments is in making left-overs tempting—for 
by adding tapioca as an “extender,” you can 
make that left-over cupful stretch to a full-sized 
family portion. 

Minute Tapioca is superior to ordinary tapioca 
in three ways: 1—It requires no soaking. 2—It 
cooks in 15 minutes. 3—Minute Tapioca is pre- 
pared in a clean, sunshine-flooded American 
factory, with all the care you use in preparing 
food in your own kitchen. 

Always specify Minute Tapioca. 





amount of the prize offered. 
Don’t neglect this opportunity. 
Don’t delay a day or you may forget it. Send 
in your recipe or send for the cook book today. 
(Incidentally, sending for the cook book does 
not obligate you to send in a recipe later on.) 
And, remember, the contest closes on March 
25,1926. Minute Tapioca Company, Orange, 
Mass. Makers of Minute Tapioca, Minute 
Gelatine and Star Brand Pearl Tapioca. 





> < 
Minute Tapioca Company, 11 Tyler St., Orange, Mass. 
Please send me, free, the Minute Tapioca Cook Book, also 
convenient blank form on which to write the recipes. 
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savory Smoked Meats for Winter Meals 


lated to coax a sleepy family from its 

warm beds on a chill January morning 
than the tang of frizzling bacon, I have 
yet to discover it. Crisply browning, deli- 
cate bits of that not-too-lean yet not-too- 
fat kind of bacon, or pink and luscious 
slices of well-smoked ham slowly frying in 
their own savory fat do send forth irre- 
sistible odors, and what is even more to 
the point, they offer no disappointment 
to the palate when they are finally served, 
but stimulate it for the rest of the meal in 
a most satisfying way. 

But not merely for these reasons are 
these same good smoked meats advocated 
by food specialists and physicians, but 
because they are, from a dietetic stand- 
point, extremely valuable on the winter 
menu. The process of smoking produces 
certain changes in the pork which render 
it highly digestible. This is especially true 
of bacon, which is the most easily digested 
fat that we have. 


[' THERE is anything better calcu- 


Economy in the Large Buy 


HE question of how to purchase these 

commodities is always a rather diffi- 
cult one for the housewife to answer, 
however, especially if the family is small. 
To buy just enough for a single meal is 
rather an expensive way to market, 
and yet it seems an extrava- 
gance topurchase whole hams 
or strips of bacon when it 
seems inevitable that 
some portion of the 
meats must certainly 
be wasted. But even 
for the small family 
it is good policy to 
buy a whole ham 
of eight to ten 
pounds, for, if well 
cured, the meat 
will keep perfectly 
and there are so 
many ways of pre- 
paring it that it may 
be used down to the 
last scrap. 

So-called picnic or 
California hams are the 
shoulders and forelegs of the 
pig cured and smoked in ex- 
actly the same manner as the 
real hams. They are usually cheaper 
by the pound, and are not as large. 

Smoked butts, in some markets 
termed smoked tenderloins, are small 
cheek pieces of pork, cured and 
smoked like the hams. These pieces 
contain no bones and not a great deal 
of fat. They are not very satisfactory 
for frying but, when boiled with spin- 
ach or other greens, or baked with 
sweet potatoes and apples quartered, 
sugared and placed in the fat beside 
them, they make decidedly good 


eating. 























By Caro.ine B. KING 


Bacon, also, is an economical purchase 
when bought in the strip. Even if one 
does really prefer the wafery, tissue-paper- 
like slices that come so neatly packed in 
boxes and jars for the breakfast bacon- 
and-egg dish, there are endless uses for 
the more substantial meaty slices that 
you may cut from the strip for yourself. 

When buying either ham or bacon it is 
well to select a well-known brand. The 
curing and smoking of these meats by 
large packers is so perfectly and uniformly 
done that it is almost impossible to find an 
unsatisfactory piece bearing one of their 
trade-marks. Remember, too, that ham 
should be firm, rather moist when cut, 
and that it should be just fat enough to 
insure tenderness and juiciness. 

The selection of bacon is really a per- 
sonal matter; some of us prefer our rash- 
ers quite lean, others like them fairly fat. 
Bacon in the strip, however, should be 
firm and closely textured, with the lean and 
fat evenly distributed. Keep the bacon 
and ham in as cool a place as you can 
command, and after cutting slices from 
them, see that the original wrappings are 
replaced or that they are wrapped care- 
fully in parchment paper. When an entire 

ham is purchased first 

plan just how it is to 
be used, then 
there will be no 
opportunity 
for waste. 

If the 

family is 


EE CEG AAR RENE fe 


The broiler at the 
rightfrom which 
the fat automati- 
cally drains is 
excellent for 
cooking bacon 
crisp and deli- 
cately browned. 
If a frying pan 
is used pour off 
the fat from time 
to time as shown 
in circle above. 


Large hams become an eco- 
nomical purchase when plans 
are made to cut them as shown 
above, and to utilize the vari- 
ous portions inas many ways. 


small cut the ham into at least two pieces, 
letting the shank end be the smaller. Keep 
this for boiling and reserve the other por- 
tion for slicing and baking. 

Although it is not absolutely necessary 
to soak all hams before boiling, I find it 
well to do so even though I am sure of my 
brand and that my particular ham is not 
oversalt. A sojourn overnight in fresh 
cold water cannot harm it, and restores to 
it some of the moisture it has lost through 
the drying. When ham has been over- 
salted, soaking is very essential. To 
freshen ham that is to be fried or boiled, 
place the slice of ham on the fire in a pan 
of cold water and bring slowly to the boil- 
ing point; simmer gently for ten minutes, 
then drain and place it in a hot pan with 
a tablespoonful of fat. Sauté slowly, till 
brown and tender. Never cook an over- 
salted piece of meat rapidly and never de- 
pend upon it to furnish its own fat entirely. 


‘Recipes for Ham Slices 


RIED BEEF is another tasty smoked 
meat, usually purchased sliced very 
thin. It is very good frizzled in butter and 
placed between slices of hot toast. It may 
also be combined with eggs in various ways 
and is excellent creamed. Try putting 
creamed dried beef between rich baking- 
powder biscuits in shortcake fashion. 
Directions for boiling and baking hams 
may be found in almost any good cook- 
book, but here are a few special recipes: 


BAKED SLICED HAM WITH MUSTARD. 
Soak a slice of ham cut an inch and a half 
thick for two hours in cold water, then 
freshen as directed. 
Drain well, and cover 
it on both sides with 
brown sugar to which 
dry mustard in the 
proportion of one tea- 
spoonful to a cup, has 
been added. Place 
the ham in a baking 
dish and pour a pint 
of rich milk about it. 
Cook, covered, in a 
350° F. oven for one 
and a half hours. 
Turn once or twice 
during baking and add 
more milk, if needed. 


HAMFILLETs. Cut 
a thick slice of ham 
into strips about one 
inch wide, trim neatly 
and let stand in cold 
milk two or three 
hours; drain, dry well, 
and dip into beaten 
egg and fine bread 
crumbs. Sauté in drip- 
pings and serve on a 
hot platter garnished 
with corn fritters. 
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| po the best recipes for making 
cookies, cake or pudding using 

NONE SUCH MINCE MEAT we 

will give 265 prizes. 











1st prize - . $500.00 | 
2nd “ - - - 250.00 
3rd“ - - 100.00 
4th “ 7 - - 50.00 
Sth “ - - 25.00 
Next 5 prizes each - 10.00 
ct 7 5 iT cr 5.00 
** 250 prizes each a Pyrex 
Pie Plate worth $1.00. 
—_ 


i 
You’ll find our present best recipes 
on every NONE SUCH Mince Meat package. 


Contest starts NOW---ends March 1, 

1926. There is plenty of time for you to perfect 

your_recipes, but don’t put off getting started. 
MERRELL-SOULE COMPANY 

322 N. Franklin St. Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Did You Get Nour 
BYE-LO Baby Doll? 


The demand for the genuine Bye-Lo 
Baby Doll during the Christmas Holi- 
days was so unprecedented many dealers 
soldoutlongbeforeChristmas. Ifyouwere 
unable to obtain one of these wonderful 
dolls, you can now, as most leading toy 
and department stores have new stocks. 


Sole Licensee and Distributor of the 
Genuine “K and K” Bye-Lo Baby 
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| For New Mothers } 


From our literature you will learn how Kiddie-Koop keeps 
baby contented, happy and away from danger, indoorsand out. 
It also tells how Kiddie-Koop conserves your health and 
strength. Learn why Kiddie-Koop saves the cost of separate 
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bassinet, crib and playpen. Write today for complete litera- 
As Crib—Also Playpen E. M. TRIMBLE MFG. CO. 
aera . nil Dept. 302,464 Central Ave., 
' it ci a (Also Makers of the Baby 
y G Bathinette) 
| nel | 
Th B. inet 
ass 
Modern CRIB Playpen 
maternity look. Dresses, 
coats, corsets, underwear. Clever de- Fr (0) 
and conceals condition. Also, apparel R E E 
for baby. Style Book sent FREE. 








ture, mailed in plain envelope with names of local dealers. 
' Rochester, N. Y. 
Hl 
j Mane crey By Trees 
Kippir-KO0P 
ATERNITY apparel with no 
signing provides ample expansion 
Address Dept. 5/ 
Hryant 38¢*S¢.at Fifth aw New ork 
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Now-—A new and totally different 
way to remove cold cream 


A way that will double the effectiveness of your “make-up” 


That will combat oily nose and skin conditions amazingly 


That will make your skin seem shades lighter than before 








The ONLY way yet discovered 

that removes all dirt, grime and 

grease-laden accumulations in 
gentle safety to your skin 








ODERN beauty science has discov- 

ered a new way to remove cleansing 
cream—a way different from any you have 
ever known. 


It banishes the soiled towel method that 
all women detest. It contrasts the harsh- 
ness of fibre and paper substitutes with a 
softness that you'll love. 

Now a test is being offered. Send the 
coupon and a 7-day supply will be sent you 
without charge. 


It will prove that no matter how carefully 
you have used cleansing cream, you have 
never removed it thoroughly from your skin, 
have never removed it, and its germ-laden 
accumulations, in gentle safety to your skin. 


What it is 


The name is KLEENEX .. . a totally new 
kind of material, developed in consultation 
with leading authorities on skin care, solely 
for the removal of cleansing cream. 


It is the first absorbent made for this pur- 
pose. There is no other like it. 


Exquisitely dainty, immaculate and _in- 
viting; you use it, then discard it. White as 


Kleenex comes in dainty 
flat handkerchief boxes, 
to fit your dressing table 
drawer ... in two sizes: 


Boudoir size, sheets 
6byzinches . . 35c¢ 


Professional, sheets 
gby1oinches . . 65c¢ 


KLEENEX 


Sanitary Cold Cream Remover 


s 















‘No more soiled towels 


No more harsh substitutes removing 
cold cream 


Instead of towels, cloths, harsh fibre or paper 
makeshifts, you use this deliciously soft new 
material—27 times as absorbent! 


First 


Remove every bit of germ- 
laden matter, every particle 
of dirt, simply by wiping 
off face. 










Then 


pay particular attention to 
the nose, so that it will be 
white and without shine. 


snow and soft as down, it is 27 times as 
absorbent as an ordinary towel; 24 times 
as any fibre or paper makeshift! 


Combats oily skins—imperfections; 


lightens the skin 


On the advice of skin specialists, women 
today are flocking to this new way. 


It will effect unique results on your skin. 
By removing ALL dirt and grime, it will 
give your skin a whiter tone 
before. 


than ever 


That’s because old methods failed in ab- 
sorbency. They removed but part of the 
cream and grime. The rest they rubbed 
back in. That is why your skin may seem 
darker sometimes than it really is. 


It will combat skin and nose oiliness amaz- 
ingly. For an oily skin often indicates cold 
cream left in the skin. The pores exude it 
constantly. That’s why you must powder 
now so frequently. That’s why, too, imper- 
fections often appear. 


This new way corrects those failures of 
old ways. One day’s use will prove its case 
beyond doubt. 


Send the coupon 


Upon receipt of it a full 7-day supply will 
be sent without charge. 


Or . . . obtain a packet at any drug or 
department store. Put up as exquisitely as 
fine handkerchiefs, in two sizes: the Profes- 
sional, 9x10-inch sheets—and the Boudoir, 
size 6x7 inches. Boxes that fit into flat 
drawers of vanity tables . . . a month’s sup- 
ply in each. Costs only a few cents. 








Then 
discard the used 
sheets—no more soil- 
ing of towels. 














7-Day Supply — FREE 
KLEENEX CO., ! 
167 Quincy St., Chicago, IIl. I 


Please send without expense to me a sample packet | 
of KLEENEX as offered. i 
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Though it be served every meal, we never tire of bread, truly the“ staff of life.” 


What Do You Know About It? 








meg YOU KNOW that the making of bread from flour 


41 is only possible when the latter contains gluten? 





DO YOU KNOW that bread dough is filled with small air 


cells which stretch as the bread rises? 

Tuis 1s Wuy bread flour must contain sufficient gluten to 
make an elastic dough. 

DO YOU KNOW that kneading stretches the gluten and 
brings the yeast in contact with all the flour? 

Tuis 1s Wuy thorough kneading gives fine even texture to 
bread and rolls. 

DO YOU KNOW that as yeast “grows” or “works”’ it fills 
the dough with carbon-dioxide gas? 

Tuts 1s Wuy yeast makes dough spongy and light. 

DO YOU KNOW that in order to work, yeast must have 
moisture and warmth? 

Tuis 1s Wuy the first step in bread making is to “wake up”’ 
the yeast cake by mixing it with lukewarm water. 

DO YOU KNOW that the continued warmth necessary for 
the growth of yeast is sufficient to sour milk? 

Tuis 1s Wuy milk used in making bread and rolls is first 
scalded to kill the lactic-acid bacteria. 

DO YOU KNOW that water may contain bacteria which can 
develop while the bread is rising and spoil its flavor? 

Tuis 1s Wuy water for bread making should be boiled. 

DO YOU KNOW that the heat of freshly scalded milk or 


boiling water is sufficient to kill yeast and consequently 
prevent its growth? 


Tus 1s Wuy milk or water should be cooled until lukewarm 
before adding the yeast. 

DO YOU KNOW that the intense heat of baking kills the 
yeast, thus stopping the rising and expansion of the dough? 


Tuis 1s Wuy bread and rolls should be sufficiently raised and 
then placed in a hot oven (400° F.—450° F.) to bake. 


DO YOU KNOW that the use of milk improves the quality 


of bread because it adds both protein and vitamins? 


Tus 1s Wuy bread mixed with milk is more nutritious than 
that made with water. 


DO YOU KNOW that whole-wheat flour will not keep as well 


as white flour from which the germ and bran are removed? 


Tuis 1s Wuy we have to pay more for whole-wheat flour and 
whole-wheat bread in order to cover the dealer’s loss in 
handling a perishable product. 


DO YOU KNOW that stale bread will absorb the moisture 
from a fresh loaf? 


Tuis 1s Wuy the bread box should be kept clear of odds and 
ends of bread and rolls. 


Food-Facts Information Service 
The Ladies’ Home Journal 
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c/Announcing 
The NEW 1926 Model 


feona rd Gleanalbl 


REFRIGERATOR 


“Like a Clean China Dish” 











Actual Thickness 





Walls insulated with Compressed Corkboard, 
1¥% inches thick, sealed with wool felt; equal 
in insulating value to a 24-inch brick wall 


HE New 1926 Leonard Cleanable stands for happiness in house- 

work and health in the home. It helps to usher in the New Age 
of Better Housekeeping. Kitchen tasks are easier, work hours fewer. 
Mothers keep their youth. 


See this 1926 Model. It will pay you back, year after year, in the food 
it saves. For its insulation of thick Compressed Corkboard, sealed 
with wool felt, is a guarding wall which heat cannot penetrate! 


The easily-cleaned walls of the gleaming white one-piece porcelain 
food chamber constitute perfection in food storage. Feel the round 
corners. Porcelain extends clear around door frame. Cleaning is easy. 
Copper waste pipe and trap; hair-trigger latches. Furnished with cup 
coil water cooler and outside icing door, if desired. 


When renting an apartment, be sure it is equipped with a Leonard Cleanable. 


NOTICE —The identifying mark — the word “Cleanable”— 
applies to our porcelain-lined refrigerators only. We also make 
white enamel-lined refrigerators under the name of “ Leonard 
Polar King.” 


The Leonard Cleanable is unexcelled for Ice and Electrical Refrig- 
eration. 





' C.H.LEONA 
A size and style for every purse. Many dealers sell on the Partial Seah ey “antag 
Payment Plan. A small down payment will put one of these frigeration, who has 
excellent refrigerators in your home. See the Leonard dealer. If you eee 2 
cannot find him, write us and we will see that you are supplied. erator improvements 
Just Say “Send Catalog”? ptr de hoes 
and our illustrated catalog showing many styles and sizes of refriger- is made by Leonard 
ators will be mailed you immediately, together with sample of porcelain Over Twe Million 
and Mr. Leonard’s booklet on “Selection and Care of Refrigerators.” in Use 


Grand Rapids Refrigerator Co.,101 Clyde Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. & Approved by 


. Good Housekeep- 
Be sure the refrigerator you buy is made in Grand Rapids—the fine furniture center of the world ing Institute 
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Just touch the scuffs 
- they disappear at once 


Just a touch of the Dyanshine dauber — in- 
_stantlyit transforms the shoes. Scuffs disappear. 
Color that has faded is restored again. 


‘The magic in this dauber is the solution of 
practically all your problems of keeping up the 
appearance of the children’s shoes. 

Even the oldest pair can be made to look like new 
again. You only need to shine the shoes. As you apply 


Dyanshine it works its wonders, bringing beauty back to 
old shoes until they rival the appearance of fhe newest pair. 


cAvailable in all popular colors. Also for white canvas 
and kid. Ten colors for suedes. 
Made only by 
BARTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


BARTON'S 


DYANSHIN 


TRADE mann REG. ane 1 


DOUBLE SERVICE SHOE POLISH 


Copyright 1926 — Barton Mec. Co. 





















































A typical Bohemian market place where peasant women are selling their 
wares. Pears are displayed in the foreground, while one woman is 
eagerly making a sale of her fine big mushrooms to the young girl. 








Bohemian (ookery 


By JEANNETTE YoUNG NorTon 


eel OUSEWIVES from that section 
“| of Czecho-Slovakia formerly 
By} known as Bohemia have the en- 

8 fe] viable reputation of being most 
Sees) excellent cooks. This, in spite 
of the fact that the peasant women who 
work in the fields and love their outdoor 
life do not take kindly to the necessity of 
staying indoors, even long enough to pre- 
pare the soup or porridge required by the 
other workers for their noon meal. To 
content her, an odd fancy prevails in peas- 
ant homes, that of painting an outdoor 
scene on the wall back of the stove. As 
she stirs her porridge she may study the 
vivid picture of fields and flowers and thus 
forget her enforced seclusion. 

The Bohemian holiday cookery is par- 
ticularly festive and a revelation to the 
stranger within their gates. The recipes 
for some of their most typical dishes are 
given here, enough, perhaps, to show that 
food adventuring in the land of Bohemia 
is a gastronomic delight. 





TRIPE Soup. Cut a pound of fresh tripe, 
which has been carefully washed and 
cleaned, into small squares, cover with 
cold water, bring to a boil and boil half 
an hour. Drain, run cold water through 
it, cover with one quart of fresh cold 
water, add a teaspoonful of salt and one- 
quarter teaspoonful of pepper and boil 
until tender, about two hours longer, re- 
plenishing the water as it boilsaway. Add 
a pint of well-seasoned soup stock together 
with one tablespoonful of minced parsley, 
and half a clove of garlic pierced, and 
thicken slightly with a tablespoonful each 
of flour and butter blended together. 


MUTTON TONGUES WITH LEMON SAUCE. 
Boil as many fresh mutton tongues as will 
be required, until tender—about two 
hours—and then skin and trim them. 
Make a rich well-seasoned white sauce and 
just before serving add to each pint the 
juice of a lemon mixed with one-quarter 
teaspoonful of baking soda, stirring vig- 
orously. Pour the sauce over the tongues 
arranged on a hot platter. Garnish with 
lemon quarters and parsley. 


BOHEMIAN CARP. Cut a well-cleaned 
carp into medium-sized pieces and place 
them in a fish kettle. Boil a pint of vine- 
gar with a teaspoonful of salt and pour it 


over the fish. Let stand a few minutes and 
then drain off the vinegar into a saucepan, 
add a cupful of cold vinegar, a bunch of 
pot herbs and vegetables washed and 
diced, a clove of garlic, a bay leaf, a small 
piece of ginger, and a tablespoonful of 
whole spices. Boil for half an hour, strain 
over the fish, cover and boil gently for 
half an hour. Remove the fish very care- 
fully and arrange it on a platter, strain the 
gravy over it, sprinkle with a little grated 
lemon rind and chopped celery leaves and 
set away tochill. Eat cold garnished with 
parsley and strips of pimiento. 


BOHEMIAN SALAD. Dice six cold boiled 
potatoes, two hard-cooked eggs and two 
tart apples, and mince two medium onions. 
Chop enough cold boiled ham and veal to 
make one cupful; break up with a fork 
two anchovies and two smoked herring, 
and add a tablespoonful of capers. Toss 
all ingredients lightly together, adding a 
generous half cupful of French dressing. 
Turn into a lettuce-lined salad bowl. This 
recipe makes enough for twelve servings 
and is excellent for luncheon use. 


BUTTERMILK OMELET. Beat the yolks 
of four eggs until they are thick and lemon- 
colored, add three-quarters of a cupful of 
soft bread crumbs to the beaten yolks, 
also half a teaspoonful of salt, one-eighth 
teaspoonful each of pepper and paprika 
and one cupful of buttermilk into which 
half a teaspoonful of soda has been stirred. 
Lastly, fold in the stiffly beaten whites of 
the eggs. Melt a tablespoonful of butter 
in an omelet pan and pour in the mixture. 
Cook and fold as usual. 


TURKEY WITH ALMOND STUFFING. Dress 
the turkey in the usual way, after having 
the sinews removed from the legs and the 
neck taken out to make a French breast. 
To make the stuffing, mix together one 
quart of stale bread crumbs, two table- 
spoonfuls of fresh butter melted, three 
eggs well beaten, one-quarter pound of 
blanched and shredded almonds, two tea- 
spoonfuls of salt, half a teaspoonful of 
pepper, one teaspoonful of sugar, and the 
grated rind of a lemon. When well mixed 
add a pint more crumbs with a little water 
if required to make the right consistency. 
It should be quite dry however. Truss 
and roast in the usual way. 
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Short hair or long 
hair? Either, says 
Paris, if only the 
style ts simple and 
the hairitselfvery, 
very lovely. 





















































j The youthful hair 
styles Paris adores 

demand youthful, 
shining hair. For- 
tunately, one can 
always improve 





one’s hair—see 
the helpful sug- 
gestions below. 














S your hair lovely enough—asxs PARIS— 
for such simple styles? 


ASHION’S mirror nowadays reflects only the 

simplest hairstyles. These sketches by Torre 
Bevans show that Paris modes, whether demure 
or dignified or boyish, are almost severe. 

But how exacting such simplicity is! Merci- 
lessly, it accents your hair’s real quality and 
texture. At once it betrays excessive oiliness, 
excessive dryness, or any lack of lustre and 
life. As never before, hair must now be shin- 
ing and alive. 

To make your hair so lovely that today’s simple 


THE 


Proper Shampooing: Nothing is so important 
to the health of the scalp and the beauty of the hair 
as systematic, proper shampoos. A proper shampoo 
is more than a mere washing of the hair. The proper 
shampoo method will not only cleanse wonderfully, 
but will gradually bring new health and vitality to your 
hair and scalp. The Packer method, a method based 
on consultation with the best authorities on the care 
of the hair, is fully explained in the booklet which is 
packed with each carton of Packer’s Liquid Shampoo. 


Dry Hair: Successful shampooing removes the ac- 
cumulations of surface oil from the scalp. This makes 
the hair seem dry at first, but this dryness is tempo- 
rary and only noticeable for a day or two. If dryness 
persists it is probably due’to inactivity of the oil glands 
—a condition requiring special care and treatment. 


You will find an authoritative treatment for dry hair in 
the booklet packed with each carton of Packer’s Liquid 
Shampoo. 





TREATM ENTS 
with each bottle 


—what to do for dry hair. 
—how to treat oily hair. 
—modern dandruff treatment. 
—how to massage. 

—what to do for falling hair. 
These and many other important 


questions answered in the informa- 
tive booklet packed with each carton. 


Delicately perfumed and of rich 
amber shade you will find Packer’s 
in drug and department stores every- 
where. 


fashions reveal only charm, we suggest one of 
the simple Packer Treatments outlined below. 

Packer’s Liquid Shampoo, the basis of all 
these treatments, is a delicately perfumed blend 
of olive oil, cocoanut oil and other soothing 
ingredients. Safely, but thoroughly it loosens 
and removes accumulated oil and dust, yet will 
not dry out the natural oil of the scalp, so nec- 
essary in keeping the hair soft and lustrous. 
A shampoo with Packer’s soothes the scalp. 

Remember, there can be no safer shampoo. 
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PACKER’S 
Liquid Shampoo 


Three generations have confidently used the 
familiar cake of Packer’s. The convenient 
Liquid Shampoo is made with the same care, 
based on the same long experience of what the 
scalp needs to keep the hair at its best. 


For blonde or white hair, the lustre of which 
is so quickly dimmed by dust and dirt, we espe- 
cially recommend Packer's. Its light, creamy 
lather cleanses so thoroughly and rinses out so 
easily that the hair is left absolutely clean, 
shining its brightest. 


PACKER TREATMENTS—FOR HAIR HEALTH AND BEAUTY 


Oily Hair: Too oily hair is produced by an over 
activity of the oil glands. A special treatment for oily 
hair, including hints on the correct way to massage, is 
given in the booklet which comes with each carton of 
Packer’s Liquid Shampoo. 


Dandruff: Authorities find that dandruff is respon- 
sible for at least 75% of the cases of falling hair. But 
dandruff need not be serious if carefully and properly 
treated. The Packer Method of treatment, based on 
modern thought, will be found in the booklet packed 
with each carton of Packer’s Liquid Shampoo. 


Falling Hair: For falling hair, we recommend the 
Packer Treatment for dandruff, the most common cause 
of loss of hair. (You will find this treatment in the 
booklet which comes with each carton of Packer’s 
Liquid Shampoo.) If, however, the regular use of this 
Packer Treatment does not stop the loss of your hair, 
consult your family physician. He may find some un- 
derlying cause due to your general health or he may 
suggest that you see a scalp specialist. 





Send 10c for sample and manual! 


On receipt of 10c (in stamps or coin) we will 
send you a generous sample of Packer's 
Liquid Shampoo together with our manual 

“How to Care for the Hair and Scalp.”’ This 
profusely illustrated little book of 32 pages 
contains dozens of authoritative hints which 
will give you real help in expressing all of 
your hair’s natural beauty. It gives in great 
detail treatments for the hair conditions 
briefly discussed on this page. Fill in the 
coupon, clip and mail today. 











Tue Packer MANuFACTURING Company, INc. 
” Dept. 87-A, Box 85, G. P. O., New York City 


I enclose 10c (stamps or coin). Please send Liquid Shampoo sample and manual. 


Name. 


To imsure correct 
mailing PRINT 


name and address 





Address 





SEE en 
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ie ONE important aspect of cooking, American 
women stand alone—far in advance of every 
other nation. 


In a// countries women take pride in giving their 
families tempting and delightful flavors. 


But it is in America alone that women are con- 
stantly and rapidly improving the dishes which 
they prepare. Where else do we find, in home after 
home, scrap bocks and card index files of recipes? 
Where else, the same organized effort to make use 
of the skill of other cooks? Here is the genius of 
our race. 


And here is one reason that in America, a single 
recipe has found more users than any other of its 


kind in the world. 


Used today in millions of American homes 
As we all know, it was down on the old plantation 
before the War that Aunt Jemima perfected the 
recipe for those tender, fragrant pancakes with 
the flavor that has made her famous. 


It was forty years ago when this recipe became 
available to the women of this country—when 





Give your family the de- 
licious muffins, the light, 
tender waffles which can 
be so easily made with 
Aunt Jemima Pancake 
Flour. The simple recipes 
are printed on the back 
of the package 


‘The pancake (récipe)used by more women 
than any other in the world 


Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour was first offered for 
sale. Today it is used in millions of homes. In 
Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour, we supply you her 
own ingredients ready-mixed just as she propor- 
tioned them. 


More and more women have turned to it every 
year, because it offers a recipe not found in cook 
books—the on/y way to have pancakes just like 
Aunt Jemima’s, with that matchless plantation 
flavor. 

Just add water—and stir! 

It is so easy today to make those wonderful pan- 
cakes. To prepare the batter simply add a cup of 
water (or milk) to every cup of Aunt Jemima Pancake 
Flour —and stir. 

When you first serve these pancakes notice how 

uickly the plates are emptied, how soon your 
family asks for more. Try this famous recipe to- 


morrow—Aunt Jemima’s own ingredients ready- 


mixed. Ask your grocer today for a package of 
Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour or use the coupon 
below to.send for samples. Aunt Jemima Mills 
Company, St. Joseph, Missouri. 


=. 7 LB. 4 O2. NET 
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“T’se in town, 
Honey!” 


These cold days men are 
hankering for ‘ Buck- 
wheats’. You can easily 
make wonderful ones 
with this ye//ow package 
—Aunt Jemima’s cele- 
brated recipe ready- 
mixed with just enough 
choice buckwheat flour 
added 





Special Offer 
Let us send you sample packages of Aunt Jemima 
Pancake Flour and of Aunt Jemima Prepared Buck- 
wheat Flour together with a recipe booklet telling 
how to make many delightful dishes, new and old. 
Just mail the coupon below with 6c in stamps or 
coin (to cover cost of special packaging and mail- 
ing). If you want the jolly family of four rag dolls, 
too— Aunt Jemima and Uncle Mose (each 15 inches 
tall), little Wade and Diana—printed in bright 
colors, ready to cut out and 
stuff —send 30c in stamps or coin 


USE THIS COUPON 


Please wrap coins to prevent 
cutting through envelope 


> 
. 





eae Jemima Mills Company 


Pp - 
St. Joseph, Missouri 
Enclosed find...... cents for which please send me 


0 Sample packages of Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour, Aunt 
Jemima Prepared Buckwheat Flour and recipe booklet; 


0 Samples, recipe folder and the Aunt Jemima rag dolls. 
“(Please print name and address plainly.) 
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substituting for the Service Man 


(Continued from Page 104) 


only momentarily. Tocorrect quickly, first 
set the clutch in neutral and turn off the 
motor switch to guard against further 
trouble. Insert two fresh fuses in their 
proper sockets, turn on the switch and 
throw in the clutch, and the machine is in 
condition again. 

A machine often gives poor washing 
results from lack of care. A bit of linen 
winds around the driving shaft and slows 
up the cylinder revolutions. The drain is 
clogged with lint and takes too long to 
drain free of soiled water so that the rinse 
waters are not fresh and clean. Look at 
both of these points for trouble. A suc- 
tion machine is sometimes inefficient 
merely because it is packed too full of 
linen. Be sure that you know the capac- 
ity of your machine and do not try to 
wash more than that amount at one time 
if you wish to obtain the best results. 

Speaking of washing machines, do you 
realize the safeguard manufacturers are 
now Offering through the waterproof 
cord? This absolutely prevents the possi- 
bility of even the small shock sometimes 
experienced on wet laundry floors. 

I know of nothing more terrifying than 
the discovery of a leaking water pipe. 
The first correction is in a way preven- 
tive. Learn the shut-offs of your house 
water system. Tag each shut-off plainly 
so that anyone can be sure of turning the 
proper valve. Even so, and if the water 
be promptly controlled, there seems an 
abundance that still must be stemmed. 
This may be done with cotton or dressing 
gauze and surgeon’s plaster. Obviously 
this cannot stop the flow but it does direct 
it. For instance, when the hot-water boiler 
sprung a tiny leak, the water shot out ina 
jet that was aimed directly at the electric 
connections of the furnace. I knew that 
it would be minutes only and the damage 
would be beyond my control. With a 
thick pad of cotton and plenty of the widest 
adhesive tape which the house afforded, 
it was possible to stop the stream and 
direct it downward where it could be col- 
lected in a pail. 

Flush tanks receive such constant use 
that they are in frequent need of repair. 
The weak spots seem to be the ball seat 
shutting off the opening as the tank starts 


to fill, and the float that shuts off the water 
supply when the tank is full. Plumbing 
corrections do not seem to be very lasting, 
so I have learned to make my own adjust- 
ments. When the ball seat fails make sure 
it centers perfectly; change the adjust- 
ment screws until you secure perfect re- 
sults. If the ball is old, soft and porous 
replace with a new one, selecting the kind 
that is not perfectly round because it offers 
more contact area and lasts longer. 

If the trouble is in the float it is apt to 
be caused by the float touching the sides 
of the tank. My repair is a distinctly 
“hairpin”’ one but it has proved effective 
over periods of a year and it is easily re- 
newed. First attach a piece of strong 
cord to the arm of the float itself; cut it 
off to leave a length that just clears the 
bottom of the tank. Fasten a bit of wire— 
a strong hairpin is excellent—to the other 
end and bend it over the tank edge so that 
it holds the float in the very center and 
without touching the sides of the tank. 
The tank cover both holds and conceals 
the repair. This repair will last the life of 
the cord. It has saved me numerous and 
costly trips of the plumber as well as water 
bills that become appreciable when water 
is wasted through this type of leakage. 
I urge you to try it if you have similar 
trouble. 

The housekeeper who once becomes ac- 
quainted with the simple tools needed 
about the house will soon find herself 
handling many a task that formerly called 
for an outlay of household funds. Buy 
only good tools, choosing the best in work- 
manship and design: a folding measure, a 
good hammer, a pair of wire-cutting pliers, 
a pipe wrench, twosizes of screw driver and 
acold chisel for use in opening crated pack- 
ages. This offers an assortment that fur- 
nishes the right tool for any of the tasks 
a woman is equipped to handle. I hang 
my tools on a panel planned for the pur- 
pose and hung inside the cleaning-closet 
door. They are thus instantly available 
and invite the user to return them to place. 





ERRATUM-—In the “What Do You Know 
About It?” column for October, 1925, the word 
“‘meat” should be substituted for “‘milk” in the 
second question, Kindly note this error and correct. 





— Felpful Ladies’ Flome Journal Books 


Order the following from the Service 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Phila- 
delphia. 

PRENATAL LETTERS: By Dr. S. Josephine 
Baker. A series of nine letters to expectant 
mothers, with timely advice as to health, cloth- 
ing and necessary preparations. Letters will 


be mailed monthly. State when the baby is 
expected. Price for series, 25 cents. 


MILK FORMULA FOR FEEDING INFANTS, 
AND DIETS FOR CHILDREN. Prepared 
by Dr. S. Josephine Baker. These leaf- 
lets contain suggestions for the feeding 
of children from one week to six years 
of age. Price, 10 cents. 


JOURNAL BUNGALOWS. Price, 50 cents. 

JOURNAL Houses. Price, 50 cents. 

PORTFOLIO OF JOURNAL HoMEs. A sup- 
plement to Journal Houses and Journal 
Bungalows. Price, 25 cents. 

How TO BUILD THE FIREPLACE. Price, 5 
cents. ; 

How to Buy Your Home. Price, 15 
cents. 

WuHat You SHOULD KNow WHEN BUuILD- 
ING A LITTLE HousE. Price, 10 cents. 

PLANNING THE LITTLE HOUSE GARDEN. 
Price, 10 cents. 

WEAVING THE NEW BASKETS. An en- 
larged edition; no increase in price. 
Price, 25 cents. 


= 


PARTIES FOR EVERYONE. A new booklet 
just published. Price, 20 cents. 


You must order the following booklets directly 
from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th 
Street, New York City. 

THE NEw FASHION Book. A forty-page 
fashion magazine, containing all the 
latest American and French designs. 
Price, 12 cents. 


MASQUERADE COSTUME. A twenty-four- 
page booklet of novel designs for party, 
play or pageant. Price, 15 cents. 


SIMPLIFIED SMOCKING. Teaches the one- 
process method of smocking, and shows 
forty designs, with many delightful sug- 
gestions for their application. Price, 25 
cents. 

Patterns may be had from any store selling 

Ladies’ Home Journal Patterns, or by mail, 

postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Com- 


pany, 18 East 18th Street, New York City, at 
the following prices (refund if excess is sent): 


CENTS 
Dresses . <i SNES > Sp TE Se 
Mra ee a alos, eb 45 
errr Coe ORO et SY ig tt 40 
Blouses and Skirts . 30, 35 


Juniors’ Patterns (12 to 14 years). 35 


Canaria ete. bo. es 35 
Children’s Clothes . i 2a 
Tolerant! Payee uae Coates 30 
Teele 6 SS a ee 
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Quick. crispy. new! 


These dainty little cakes 
with the toothsome taste 
of old-time molasses 


|e eee light and crispy they are, 
these delectable atoms of 
scrunchy sweetness, when Brer Rab- 
bit Molasses goes into the cake mix- 
ture. There’s a fineness of texture, a 
smooth evenness of flavor, that can- 
not be duplicated with any other 
molasses. 


And such a fragrant tantalizing 
flavor too. The real old-time molasses 
taste, that seemed to have vanished 
with the days of ““open-kettle”’ boiling. 
Penick & Ford recaptured it with the 
best of modern methods. Every bit of 
that hunger-working aroma, the pure 
sweet succulence of the sugar cane it- 
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SCOTCH FINGERS 


2 cups rolled oats; 3 teaspoons baking powder; 
% teaspoon salt; 14 tablespoons melted shorten- 
ing; 4 cup sugar; 4 cup Brer Rabbit; % cup milk. 
Grind rolled oats in the food chopper, mix with 
salt, baking powder and sugar. Stir in milk, 
molasses and shortening. Mix well. Flour board 
with ground rolled oats. Roll out in a very thin 
sheet and cut into narrow oblongs. Bake 20 
minutes in moderate oven (375° F.). 


Brer Rabbit 


self, is imprisoned again in Brer Rabbit 
Molasses. 


Let the children eat all they want. 
Pure and fragrant Brer Rabbit is rich 
in the mineral salts that doctors say 
we need. The dainties you make with 
it are not only delicious—they’re 
good for you too! 


You'tt love the reliability of Brer Rabbit for 
your baking, because it is always specially 
tested to make sure of its uniform goodness. 
Whether you use the light, delicate Gold 
Label, so perfect for the table and fancy cook- 
ing; or the darker, full-flavored Green Label, you 
can always.trust Brer Rabbit’s baking quality. 


All the old delicious ways of using molasses, 
and new ones too, in the free recipe book— 
Send for your copy today. 


BRANDY SNAPS" 


% cup Brer Rabbit; % cup butter; 1 teaspoon 
ginger; % teaspoon salt; 1 cup flour; 2/3 cup 
sugar. Heat molasses to boiling point, add 
butter, then slowly (stirring constantly) add 
other ingredients which have been sifted to- 
gether. Invert a dripping pan, oil it and on it 
drop ™% teaspoon batter at intervals of 2/3 
inches apart. Bake in a slow oven, allowing 
them to turn a medium brown. Cool slightly 
and roll over the handle of a wocden spoon. 


Molasses 


Two Grades — Gold Label, highest quality 


an light molasses for eating and fancy cooking. 


? © sil Label, darker, with a stronger flavor. 
yf 
: “3B ) 


Free .. New Recipe Book |} | 








: new recipes. 





Penick & Forp, Dept. 4 
: New Orleans, La. 
: Please send me my copy of the new recipe booklet, with 50 | 


’ Mie: 


Addeess: i556 x 
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Keep Baby 





Look for this striped 
box with the famous 
two-babies trade- 
mark, and the name 
Rubens on every 
garment. 





No Buttons No Trouble 
Trade-Mark Reg. U.S. 
Pat. Of. 

At all dry 

department stores 


goods and 











Snug—Satfe 


The most important garment, 
that a million mothers know — 
Preferred for over 33 years 


UUBENS Shirts are today considered 
as important as any single item in 
your baby’s wardrobe. 


For over a third of a century, American 
mothers have depended on these satisfac- 
tory little garments. Doctors, nurses... 
baby specialists . . . urge them universally 
for children up to five years old. 


The famous Rubens Shirt, with its ex- 
clusive features, is sold by practically all 
good dry goods and department stores. 
There is only one Rubens. Insist on the 
name and trade-mark, for the genuine. 


Rubens Shirts are cosy and warm. They 
allow the little body to grow naturally. 
Made with an adjustable strap, held by a 
single safety pin, they are always comfort- 
able—always snug, without binding. 


The double thickness on chest and 
stomach prevents many baby ills that origi- 
nate from these sources .. . through sud- 
den chill or improper protection. Rubens 
Shirts come in soft, downy wools, in silk 
and wool mixtures, and cotton. All sizes 
the same price in the same material. 

Today get Rubens Shirts for your baby. 
In sizes from birth to 5 years old. Be sure 
you get the genuine. 


The Improved 


INFANT SHIRTS 


Look for the signature trade-mark 


RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc., 
2335 Cromwell Street, Chicago 







































Lamp 
Shade 


| barfenwecte Craft Library of four NEW books, 
containing 136 pages of illustrations and sim- 
ple directions, will show you an easy way to get 
more skillout of your fingers than you ever dreamed 
they possessed. Easier and quicker than sewing. 
Articles that are attractive, useful, practical 
and inexpensive to make. 


Fascinating Gesso Craft 
The newest and best-liked of all home crafts. 
Volume Three, on LePage’s Gesso Craft, gives you a 
simple recipe for making your own “‘Gesso,” which 
places at your disposal a wonderful new opportu- 





Gesso 
Pendants 





Fascinating Things To Make 


Attractive gifts, novelties, bridge prizes, party 
favors, home decoration articles, things to sell 
at church fairs, and toys for the children. 


nity for making gifts and articles for home decora- 
tion, as varied as picture frames and pendants. 
With LePage’s Gesso Craft you can give a Fifth- 
Avenue-look to many a five and ten cent article. 
LePage’s Gesso is not brittle and won’t crack. 


Volume Four, on LePage’s Toy-Craft, shows you 
how to make all the toys children desire. What 
is more, boys and girls can make these toys them- 
selves, finding hours of quiet fun on rainy days. 


Send 10 cents, coin or stamps 
for new LePage’s Craft Library 
Try this new way of making things yourself. 
Mail the coupon below to us today with 10 cents in 
coin or stamps and we will at once send you a set 
of these four LePage’s Craft Books, postage paid. 
Address LePage’s Craft League, 256 Essex Avenue, 
Gloucester, Mass. Tear out the coupon now so 
you won’t forget it. 


Mail this Coupon 












AGE'S 





ln Bottles and Tubes 











LEPAGE’S CRAFT LEAGUE 
256 Essex Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed you will find 10 cents (coin or 
stamps) in payment for LePage’s Craft Library. Please 
send a set of these four books to: 
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4 Dope” 


(Continued from Page 25) 


its hold, the picture changes. Now the vic- 
tim is a slave and must obey. The addict 
fights off the demand—the weight of the 
world curse crushes him,”’ said Doctor 
Simon. 

All we can do for these decent addicts is 
to try to build a society where such things 
grow less and less possible. The rest be- 
long to the doctor and their own indomi- 
table wills. 

But there are other phases that jostle 
us on the streets and touch our children. 
Are they in danger of being sucked down 
into the whirlpool? What is anybody do- 
ing about it? 

Ugly stories have been abroad—we 
have all heard them—about drug selling 
and drug using among school chil- 
dren. That hits us pretty close 
home. It seems to be true 
that most addicts are 
young, perhaps because 
the life they lead cuts 
them off pretty soon. 
They don’t live toripe 
old age. But it is in- 
teresting to know 
that the Government 
agents are chasing 
down every such rumor 
of child addiction that 
they can get hold of. New 
York State high schools 
have been made the special 
subject ofa survey, and among over 
three hundred of them with more than a 
hundred and fifty thousand pupils not a 
single addict has been found. Ina certain 
California city where rumor was most per- 
sistent, search discovered two Mexican 
boys. 

According to Doctor Simon, the com- 
bined efforts of police and school authori- 
ties failed to find a single addict among 
nine hundred and fifty thousand school 
children of New York City. For one 
thing, the criminal drug seller is afraid to 
peddle his wares to anyone who will be- 
tray him. For another thing, children are 
not lucrative customers. Drug taking is 
ai expensive habit, and the sellers, though 
they are not to be credited with any moral 
scruples, are, nevertheless, on the lookout 
for buyers who are worth plundering. To 
the legitimate trade, morphine costs from 
acent toa cent and a half a grain. To the 
underworld buyer, it costs one or two dol- 
lars when bought in single doses. Ac- 
cording to Doctor McCoy, the majority of 
addicts buy their supplies by the ounce, 
paying from twenty-five dollars to one 
hundred dollars for that amount. To pay 
for the doubtful privilege of being an ad- 
dict one must be ready to meet certainly 
an outlay of five dollars a day—and to 
have to pay it, even if it means going with- 
out clothes and food and every comfort. 


What is the (ure? 


E WOMEN asked questions about 

the advisability of teaching the dan- 
gers of narcotics in schools, and found that 
our gentlemen had forestalled us in asking 
the same questions of hundreds of teach- 
ers. Somethought it wise. Some believed 
that it awakened morbid curiosity. Some 
schools are giving such instruction, some 
are not. Most of the school principals 
who were questioned favored it. But all 
teachers were agreed upon one thing—the 
danger of surrounding school life with evil 
rumors and discord between parents and 
school authorities. Here is one thing more 
and one most important thing, where fa- 
ther and mother and teacher should give 
teamwork. 

Very well, then, as we women hearers 
summed it up, so far as the morals of the 
problem are concerned, you tell us there 
are a few people who are so inherently bad 
that, practically, drug taking does not 
make them any worse, because it can’t. 
There are a very few people so blessedly 






good that though the drug may torture 
their bodies, it does not greatly undermine 
their moral fiber. But between the two is 
the great group of the unstable to whom 
morphine, heroin or cocaine may be the de- 
ciding factor that tumbles them down into 
the abyss. America has good laws; the 
administration of them is on a high plane. 
Apparently there is none of that doubtful 
condition that surrounds the enforcement 
of prohibition. Yet the drug habit is a 
frightful menace. What is the cure? 

We asked Doctor Simon, who was stand- 
ing up at the moment. ‘‘ What isthe cure?”’ 
There was a moment’s silence, and then 
he said, ‘‘Prayer,’’ and there was another 
silence. It was such an astonishing answer 

from a deputy police commissioner. 
But after a pause he went on: 
“T ought to explain that re- 
ply. I never knew an ad- 
dict that had not lost 
his grip on religion. | 
never knew one to 
fight his way to free- 
dom unless he went 
through the anguish 
of moral and spiritual 
regeneration. Even 
those who brave the 
medical cure to escape 
Ze, the bodily torture are apt 
ss" to fall again when stress 
comes unless they have gone 
through some change in the whole 
inner nature.’’ Yes, that was the way 
Doctor Simon put it. 

Doctor Kolb put the same idea into his 
own words: ‘‘To attack the trouble at its 
source by endeavoring to raise a citizenry 
so endowed with mental, moral and nerv- 
ous equipment that they will need no spe- 
cial restraining influence to keep them 
from making wide departure from estab- 
lished social customs.” 


Beginning in the Home 


HESE answers are in accord with those 
that we are getting all down the line 
about all our social problems. All are 
answered by the same solution. Laws do 
not make a great civilization, nor wealth, 
nor education, nor science, unless, down 
deep below them all lies a substructure 
of character that is strong enough to keep 
all these superstructures from toppling 
over. And it would be hard to find in his- 
tory a great character that did not lean for 
strength on a Power stronger than itself. 
Once, on a summer day, I sat by an 
open window with a friend. Both of us 
were sewing. We had fallen into silence, 
so that the two boys who were playing out- 
side, hers and another, did not notice our 
presence. Suddenly the visiting boy used 
a phrase so unspeakably vile that we two 
women sprang to our feet to interfere. But 
my friend held up her hand to command 
quiet. Outside, her son was looking the 
other fixedly and silently in the face. Then 
he whirled on his heel and made for the 
house door. ‘“‘Where are you going, 
John?”’ his mother called. “I just thought 
I’d go upstairs and read a while,” he 
shouted back. We two women looked at 
each other smiling. She did not need to 
read him a moral lesson. She did not need 
to worry about his approaching manhood. 
He was a law unto himself, and the foun- 
dations had been laid. 

“The unstable!” What is childhood 
but instability, sometimes less and some- 
times more. And what is the function of 
the home but to get it steady on its feet so 
that it shall walk and run alone one of 
these days. Most of the big problems of 
all society are the little problems that are 
our home enigmas in the beginning. They 
begin with the kind of bodily life and 
spiritual life we give our children. That 
is the way this drug problem, like many 
another, comes home to us. And may 
Heaven help us! 
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Look for this label 
on the face of all 
Blabon’s Linoleum 
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The charm of the long ago and the comfort of modern times mingle here, where antiques 
lend successfully with the Blabon floor of Inlaid Linoleum, pattern 528. 


What home doesn’t boast of an old chest of 
drawers, a rush bottom chair, or perhaps a “four 
poster” stored away since grandmother’ s day! Isn’t 


it a shame to let them “sleep on,” when they might - 


grace such a delightful boudoir as this? 


With such a foundation, and with a little 
thoughtful planning, this charming bedroom can 
be duplicated in most any home at comparatively 
small cost. 


Don’t you love the coverlets of rose pink 
dimity on the:low four post beds blending so har- 
moniously with the soft blue-violet tones of the 
patterned linoleum floor? 


The antique glass lamps with plaited cretonne 
shades, the cut-work mirror, the hooked rugs whose 
contrasty colorings harmonize so well with the quiet 
tones of the Blabon floor of Linoleum, show how 
completely the quaint and modern mingle to pro- 
duce this stunning effect. 


And why shouldn’t a modern Blabon floor of 
The George W. Blabon Company, @ 







561 
Inlaid 
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Printed full color. 





Hazel H. Adler, author of books 
on interior decoration, gives 
valuable suggestions on harmo- 
nizing interiors in this 36-page 
dsomely illustrated in 
Sent anywhere in 
the United States upon receipt 


of 20 cents, 


“Whew the quaint and modern blend ! 


Linoleum harmonize with any type of furnishings! 
There is such a variety of beautiful color combina- 
tions and suitable patterns that they often inspire 
the decorative scheme itself! 


Your admiration of a Blabon floor only begins 
when you behold its beauty.. When you find how 
little care its smooth, non-absorbent surface requires 
and how easy it makes housework, a Blabon floor 
will look better to you each succeeding week. 

The modern method of cementing linoleum 
down over builders’ deadening felt insures water- 
tight seams which are practically invisible and makes 
a Blabon floor permahent. 

You will have a distinctly different idea of 
linoleum if you visit any good home-furnishing or: 
department store and ask to see the new decorative 
Blabon’s Linoleum. 

For genuine linoleum look for the name Blabon. 
Our illustrated booklet, “The Floor for the Modern 
Home?” will be sent free, upon request. 


Philadelphia Established 74 years 


BON s Linoleum 


5G3 
Inlaid 






541 
Inlaid 
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I Keep Clean 


s ° 
That’s Beauty’s First Essential 
By Edna Wallace Hopper 

Thousands of girls and women who see me daily on 
the stage envy my complexion. They know my age, 
and marvel at my youthful bloom. " 

For 40 years I have searched the world for ways to 
attain that complexion. I have made 34 trips to 
France. I have consulted famous beauties and fa- 
mous scientists everywhere. 

Now I am placing at your call the best I’ve found. 
All toilet counters supply in my name the helps I use. 
They are at your command. 

One is my Facial Youth—a liquid cleanser I found 
in France. Lucie Lantelme, a famous Parisian beauty, 
first told me about it. Beauty experts the world over 
advise and employ it. 

My Facial Youth contains no animal, no vegetable 
fat. It cannot assimilate in any way with the skin. 
It cannot grow hair. It simply cleans to the depths, 
then departs. All the grime, dead skin and clogging 
matter depart with it. 

I never knew what a clean skin meant until I used 
Facial Youth. Nor will you. And a really clean skin 
is the first step to beauty. 

Let me show you what Facial Youth can do. Send 
the coupon for a sample, and my latest Beauty Book 
will come with it. No amount of washing can do for 
your face what Facial Youth does in a minute. I ask 
you girls and women to prove this—you who want 
better complexions. Clip coupon now. 


For Trial Bottle 23 L.H.J. 


Mail this today to Edna Wallace Hopper, 536 
Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. Enclose 10c for post- 
age and packing on a sample of Facial Youth. 





Name...... 


Address....... 














No strenuous shopping to get 
these wonderful bargains. MON- 
ASILK under and outer garments 
for women are brought to you for 
your selection by our accredited 
house-to-house agents. Give more 


value than you can get in any 
retail store. Fully guaranteed. 
If our representative hasn’t called 
on you yet, let us know. 

If a high-grade agency proposi- 


tion interests you send for our 
plan. Dept. A. A. 








Interior Decorating {. 
LEARN AT HOME ‘ 


Good Pay at Disnified Work , 
Take a high-salaried prgition. or start profit- 
able business yourself. Prominent New York 
decorators teach you by mail. Inside meth- 
ods for professional or home practice. A 
practical method. Nospecialability needed. 
NEW BOOK FREE 
Write postcard or letter for it today. Explains 
opportunities and new shortcut - 
method of entering lucrative , 
profession. Get thi Kk! 
National School of 
























200 Sheets $900 
100 Envelopes 8? 
a? \ 











High grade, clear white bond paper 
—unusually smooth writing sur- 
_ face. Size 6 x 7 inches with envel- 
opes to match. Has that crisp, 
crackly “‘feel” that identifies 
it to everyone as superior 
quality stationery. 


Name and Address Printed Free 


on every sheet and envelope in 
rich dark blue, up to 4 lines. Type 
is Plate Gothic, designed espe- 
cially for clearness and good taste. Makes a 
personal stationery you will be delighted to use. An ideal gift with 
your friend’s name. Attractive 3 letter monogram if preferred. 

Just send $1.00(west of Denver and outside U. S., $1.10) and this gen- 
erous supply of stationery will come by return mail, postage prepaid. 
Securely packed in a sturdy blue box. Please write or print clearly. 
Prompt service and satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


National Stationery Co., 2711 Lincoln Highway, Batavia, Illinois 
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The Problems of Building—By Roger B. Whitman 






mea) built to keep out the heat, so 
253 | that when its contents are 

as long a time as _ possible. 
To this end, its walls are made of ma- 


BIN ICE BOX, as weall know, is [1l—Keeping 1m the Heat 


| chilled they will stay so for Sketches by Patterson S Willcox, Inc. 





terials that resist the passage of heat— 
insulating materials, they are called— 
and the more effective they are, the 
longer a block of ice will last and the 
cheaper the ice box will be to run. At 
present prices hard coal is not a great 
deal cheaper than ice, and we should be 
just as much interested in keeping heat 
from passing out of the house as we are in 
keeping it from passing into the ice box. 

No one would expect much from an 
ice box with walls made of one thickness 
of common board, one layer of building 
paper, and brick or clapboard on the 
outside as a finish; common sense would 
tell us that a block of ice inside it would 
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not last much longer than it would in 





the open room. Yet we live in houses The melting of snow on the roof over the living 
built that way, and complain about the quarters, while it is solid on the unheated parts, 
quantity of coal that it takes to heat proves the escape of heat and the wastage of coal. 


them. With zero weather and a 
stiff wind blowing, heat escapes 


of what are known as fire stops—plugs 
of concrete at the top and the bottom 
that prevent the flow of air. A cellar 
fire will thus be prevented from spread- 
ing into the stud spaces, and rats and 
mice will be kept out of the walls. 
Fire stops will not go very far toward 
making the walls heatproof, however, 
for the air that they confine within each 
stud space will be free to circulate in it, 
and to transfer heat from the warm 
inside wall to the outside wall, where 
it will pass to the outer air. If the air 
can be kept from circulating, the wall 
will become heatproof to a high degree, 
for still air—dead air, as it is called—is 
one of the best of insulators. This can 
be done by filling the stud spaces with 
some lightweight, porous material: 
crushed cork, for instance, or mineral 
wool, which will have the effect of hold- 
ing the air motionless in a multitude of 
tiny pockets, and will go very far in 
retaining the heat within the house. 
A hundred and more years ago, when 
there were no furnaces and a house was 
heated by open fireplaces, the 





from the house so freely that we 
can make ourselves comfortable 
only by keeping the furnace stead- 
ily drawing; while if our walls 
and roof were built like those of 
an ice box the house would stay 
warm for hours with a single 
heating. 

For various reasons, it would 
not be practicable to build houses 

















feeble warmth was conserved by 
filling the stud spaces solid with 
brickwork; in later years, when 
furnaces were introduced and 
coal was cheap, this construction 
was abandoned as being more ex- 
pensive than the maintaining of 
a bright fire. Now that coal has 
gone up, we can keep ourselves 
warm at reasonable cost only by 
going back to the ways of our 








as we build ice boxes; it would 


be very expensive, for one thing, A wood shingle roof, 
and for another, so much heat which is no more than 
would be lost through windows a few layers of shingles 
and doors that it would not be on wood strips nailed to 
worth while to go to such an ex- the rafters, is not heat- 
treme with the walls. But we proof; therefore it is a 


can make our walls and roofs far waster of coal. 


more heatproof than we ordinarily 
do, and it is a thing that should 
be most carefully considered. 
Not only will it save at least a 
quarter of the coal and make the 
temperatures more uniform all 
over the house, but it will be as 
effective in keeping out the heat of 
summer as in retaining the fur- 
nace heat of winter. 




















Insulation is the ‘Remedy 


UR small houses almost uni- 
versally start with a frame- 


Walls are made heat- 
proof with insulating 
material on either side 


work of studs running from foun- of the studs or, better 
dation to attic, with the outside yet, on both sides. Its 
finish applied to one side and the use where possible will 
inner walls to the other. This repay cost in comfort and 
leaves an open space sixteen fuel economy. 


inches or so wide and three to 
four inches thick between the in- 
side and outside walls and each 
pair of studs—a flue leading from 
cellar to attic—and it is these 
spaces that are responsible ‘for 
much of the loss of heat. When 
they are open, top and bottom, as 
they usually are in cheaply built 
houses, there is a constant flow 
of air in them from the cellar to 
the attic, just as if they were so 
many chimneys. These currents 
will absorb heat from the inside 
walls and carry it to the attic, 
where it will be lost through the 
roof, so that the rooms that they 
rob must be continually supplied 
with fresh heat to make good the 
loss. 

Another most serious result of 
this condition is that a fire in the 
cellar—which is where most resi- 
dence fires start—is sucked into 
the stud spaces, where the fire- 
men have the greatest difficulty 
in fighting it. These stud spaces 

- should be tightly closed by means 






































A roo can be made 
heatproof by building 
layers of insulating ma- 
terial into it as indicated 
in sketch above. This 
type of roof will result in 
a large saving in coal, 


ancestors. 


Checking the Elements 


NOTHER most efficient way 

of doing the same thing is to 

line the walls, either inside or out, 
or both, with insulating material 
in the form of sheets, nailing it to 








ROOF 


ATTIC 


the studs or on top of the sheath- 
ing. Some of these materials are 
flexible, while others are large and 
stiff boards; some, indeed, are 
strong enough to be used in place 
of sheathing, so that the cost of 
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insulating the house is hardly 
more than building it in the ordi- 
nary way. 

It is more important that the 
roof should be heatproof than the 
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BEAM 


walls, however, for many tests 
and experiments have shown that 
of the heat lost from a house more 
than half escapes through the 
roof. The roof that is in greater 
use than any other is made of 
wood shingles, and is no more 
than three or four layers of shin- 





gles laid on strips of wood nailed 
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to the rafters; in the vast major- 
ity of houses there will be cracks 
and nail holes in it through which 
daylight can be seen in dozens of 
places. When new, it will keep 
out the rain in spite of its cracks 
and holes; but it will be of little 
use in keeping in the heat. The 
temperature in the attic under it 











In carelessly built 
houses, air can circu- 
late all through the walls, 
as indicated by the ar- 
rows in the illustration 
above; this causes a great 
loss.of heat, and allows a 
Jire to spread rapidly. 


By closing the stud 
Spaces with fire stops as 
illustrated at the left, 
air circulation is pre- 
vented; the house will 
then be made warmer 
and more secure against 
destruction by fire. 


will be little different from that 
outside, either in the dead of win- 
ter or the blazing heat of summer. 
Roofs of other materials—pre- 
pared or asbestos shingles or thin 
slate—are laid on sheathing, which 
makes them tighter, but not 
much more effective as heat re- 
tainers. 

For proof that this is the situa- 
tion, one need only look at the 
roofs of any group of suburban 
houses a few hours after a snow- 
storm; in most of them those 
parts over the living quarters will 
be bare, although the snow will 


(Continued on Page 119) 
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- This Cork-Wall Window lays the inside 
open for you. You see the Peb 
which seals the cold in and the heat out 


bled Cork 


See What’s Inside the Wall! 


The Alaska Refrigerator is made for modern women 
who insist on looking into things. That is why every 
Alaska has a little inspection window that invites you 
to look into its inner wall and see with your own eyes 
the heat-defying cork insulated wall—the substance 
that has been proved to have no equal in reducing ice 
bills and keeping foods fresh. Only the Alaska has this 


AN 








‘Cork-Wall Window.” Look for it when you buy your 
refrigerator! If you are blessed with the faculty of get- 
ting at the facts, you will appreciate this exclusive 
Alaska feature and the many other refinements. There 
are sizes and types for every need and every purse. If 
you do not know the Alaska dealer, write The Alaska 
Refrigerator Co., Dept. G-1, Muskegon, Michigan. 


LASKF 








Cork-Insulated Refrigerator 


To Progressive Dealers: The 
Alaska Refrigerator, fran- 
chise is worth having in-your 
territory. It is backed by 
years of national advertis- 
ing, by consumer satisfac- 
tion and by resale -helps. 
Write The Alaska Refrigerator 
Co., Dept. G-1, Muskegon, 
Michigan. London Office at 
21 Ropemaker Street 
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still be thick on the overhangs, the roofs 
of the porches and sheds, and on other 
unheated places. Here is mute evidence 
that the heat from the expensive coal 
burned in those furnaces is being wasted 
and put to no better use than the melting 
of snow. Were those roofs of heatproof 
construction, the heat would stay in the 
house, and there would be a corresponding 
saving in coal. 

There is absolutely no reason why roofs 

should be built as lightly as they usually 
are, except for cheapness; but it is ex- 
ceedingly poor economy to save one or 
two hundred dollars 
on the first cost of a 
roof when it will lead 
to the burning of 
several extra tons of 
coal every year that 
the house is lived 
in. 
It is neither diffi- 
cult nor expensive to 
make a roof that is heat-tight, or nearly 
so. In the first place, the rafters should 
be covered with tight sheathing, and then 
with two or more layers of insulating 
material; one of the layers in the form of 
stiff boards can be applied to the under 
side of the rafters, which will finish the 
attic and possibly make it available for 
use as aroom. When the attic is so small 
as to be no more than an air space, the 
second floor ceiling may be insulated in- 
stead of the roof, a layer of some such 
material as mineral wool or crushed cork 
being laid between the ceiling beams and 
insulating boards or sheeting on top of 
them. This will prevent heat from passing 
through the ceiling, and will be less ex- 
pensive in material as well as in labor. 

To make a house really comfortable in 
cold weather, and to save coal, not only 
should heat be prevented from escaping, 
but outside air should not be allowed to 
leak in. We have all seen dirty smudges 
on an inside wall around a window frame; 
each one is dust carried in by a current 
of outside air that has found a crevice 
through which it can leak into the room. 
Here is the cause of a draft, and the need 
for burning more coal, for that chill air, 
which leaks twenty-four hours a day, 
must be warmed if the room is to be kept 
comfortable. 

Every builder knows how to fit the 
window frame so tightly to the wall that 
there will be no leakage, and this touch 
of good workmanship should be absolutely 
insisted upon. 

As far as weather is concerned, the win- 
dows are the most vulnerable parts of a 
house, for even when they are well fitted 
there will be continuous air leakage all 
around every sash. Even with only a 
light wind blowing, there will be enough 
leakage in the joints of a single window to 
change the air in an ordinary room once 
every hour, which means that there must 
be a continuous supply of heat in order to 
keep the room warm. The best remedy 
for this situation is to fit every window 
and outside door with metal weather 
strips, which will close the joints more 
tightly than is possible in any other way; 
they have the further advantage of mak- 
ing the windows slide more easily. 


cAnother Wise Investment 


NOTHER very advisable thing is to 
have weather-stripped storm windows 
on the exposed sides of the house at least, if 
not allover. It is necessary only to touch 
a window pane on a cold day to realize 
that glass an eighth of an inch thick is not 
much protection against zero temperature. 
A storm window provides an air space 
and a second thickness of glass, a combi- 
nation that will raise the temperature of 
the room many degrees. 

It will be a reasonable comment that 
all of these things will add to the cost of 
the house, and the question will be asked 
Whether this extra expense will be worth 
while. The answer is emphatically yes; 
that this is a case where money will be 
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saved by spending it. Consider, as an 
example, a small house of the usual light 
construction, requiring eight tons of coal 
a year to heat it. It has been very defi- 
nitely proved that a house of equal size, 
insulated, and with proper weather strip- 
ping and storm windows, can be more 
evenly heated with less than six tons, a 
clear saving of over two tons, or, at pres- 
ent prices, thirty dollars. At 6 per cent, 
thirty dollars will pay the interest on a 
loan of five hundred dollars, a sum that 
will more than cover the cost of making 
the house heatproof. 

For one thing or for another, that 
thirty dollars must be spent each year, 
and it will certainly 
be far better spent 
as interest ona house 
of greatly improved 


1) construction than 





~ * for coal that will in- 
evitably be wasted. 
It is asimple matter 
of deciding how to 
spend the money to 
best advantage; whether to buy coal that 
will do no more than melt the snow on 
the roof, or to improve the house in such a 
way that less effort will be demanded in 
shoveling coal into the furnace and ashes 
out of it, and that equable temperatures 
and freedom from drafts may make the 
occupants less likely to need the services 
of a doctor. 


The Backbone of the Interior 


T SOME point in the planning of the 
house, there must be a decision as to 
the construction of the inside walls, for 
there is a variety of materials to choose 
from, and a wide difference in the results. 
The construction in most common use, 
and one of the cheapest, is plaster on wood 
lath, which has the disadvantage of not 
stiffening the wall to any great extent and 
is therefore likely to crack. Metal lath, 
which is made of steel in large sheets, 
greatly stiffens the wall and cannot crack; 
it is also fire resistant, so that it would 
be some little time before a fire would 
work through it to the wood frame. For 
these reasons, and because a house with 
metal lath walls is considered to be so sub- 
stantial as to have a higher resale value, 
it is well worth using, even at its some- 
what higher cost. 

An entirely practical combination, and 
one costing but little more, is wood lath 
on walls and ceilings, with strips of metal 
lath fitted into the corners of ceilings and 
walls, and where two walls meet. This 
will prevent cracking at the places that 
with wood lath are the weakest. 

It is becoming quite usual to substitute 
for lath some material in the form of wide 
boards reaching from floor to ceiling, with 
a surface so porous that plaster will ad- 
here to it. These stiffen the wall, and are 
but little more expensive than wood lath. 
Some are made of thin sheets of plaster 
with heavy paper on both sides, while 
others are of woody fiber. Among these 
are certain of the insulating materials, so 
that their use as a base for plaster renders 
the walls all the more heatproof. 

Another possibility for the inside walls 
is known as wall board, which is also of 
woody fiber,» but so highly compressed 
that it is almost like solid wood. This is 
not intended to be covered with plaster, 
but is the final finish, to be painted after 
dividing the wall into panels by trimming 
the joints with wood strips. 

Many of the different makes of wall 
boards and plaster boards can be had with 
small rectangles stamped on the surface, 
and intended to be enameled; when this 
is carefully done the result is an excellent 
imitation of tile work. It can be used for 
the wainscoat of a bathroom or similar 
place, and gives all the effect of tiling at 
comparatively low cost. 

The selection of the material for the 
inside walls is thus not only a matter of 
construction but has a bearing on insula- 
tion, on resistance to fire, and on interior 
decoration, and the decision should be 
made with all these possibilities in mind. 
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When you go to your 
pet department store 
for the regular w~ 
January White Sales 
be sure to look for 


PEPPERELL 


Sheets.....and Pillow Cases 


The merchant who Leads 
his sale with Pepperells 
saves you money cx. 


Gordon-Van Tine 
Home Plan No. 612 
Charming 6-room bun- 
galow; 3 bedrooms. Un- 
usually large living 
room with fireplace. 
See Page 17 of our 
Catalog. 
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Buy direct from mill—wholesale prices. We furnish complete 
plans, architectural service, lumber and building material 
shipped direct to you from our forest mills. Many built-in 
conveniences to save steps and lighten housework. Over 
200,000 customers. Many write we save them up to $2,000. 


Easy to Build 


The material is so accurately 
cut and the plans so easy to fol- 
low that hundreds put up their 
own Gordon-Van Tine Homes, 





Framing Lumber Cut and 
Fitted at Mil 
We saw, cut and fit all parts possible by ma- 
chinery. Saves expensive hand-sawing when 
you build; no waste. Permanent, year-round 
Highest Quality Material homes; conform to all city building codes. 


Backed by our 20 year Satis- Ww 7 Z 
faction Guarantee. We furnish rite or Mail Coupon! 


all materials as specified for 
one guaranteed price, 


Gar $89 up. Ready- 
ages Cut. Easy to put up. 


Write For Book of Homes 


showscity and farm homes, bungalows, Colo- 
nial homes, 4 to 10 rooms. Also ask for Book 
of Barns and Building Material Catalog. 


Four Big Mills W:,:hi?, om on* 








Gordon-Van Tine Co. 
632 Case St., Davenport, Iowa 





Summer Cottages Write for prices 1 expect to 
Gordon-VantTine Co. ...... 





ESTABLISHED 1666 Please send proper catalog. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
632 Case St., Davenport, Iowa 
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ovely to look at and touch, in spite of 
all the thousand tasks they do 


In Spite of. Housework—Your Hands 
can Keep their Fresh, Young Look 


AN a woman have beautiful hands— 

soft, smooth, gleamingly white—and yet 
use them to dust, sweep, wash dishes, polish 
silver—keep her house and all the things 
inside it bright and shining? 

It is true that even a few days of unac- 
customed housework will often make a 
woman despair of her hands. 

She is amazed and sorrowful to see how 
quickly the white, soft skin becomes rough 
and chapped—the finger-tips stiff and sore, 
the cuticle inflamed—the whole feeling of 
her hands dry and uncomfortable. 


But this is because she has not yet learned ¢o 
protect her hands while using them. You can safe- 
guard your hands against the drying, chapping 
effect of housework! Today thousands of women 
are keeping their hands smooth and white, in 
spite of hard use, by means of a new preparation 
especially made to heal and protect the skin, 
and give it a soft, lovely texture. 


This new preparation is Jergens Lotion, a 
product containing benzoin and almond, two 
of the most healing skin restoratives ea 


Gives instant relief to a dry or 
irritated skin 


Benzoin has been used in medicine from time im- 
memorial because of its wonderful effect in healing 
the skin and stimulating skin repair. Almond softens 
and whitens. 


In Jergens Lotion, benzoin and almond are combined 
with other healing ingredients, forming a 
clouded, silvery liquid—deliciously fra- 
grant—which gives instant relief to a 
dry or irritated skin. Roughness, inflam- 
mation, chapping, are healed by a few 


Ane your finger tips rough and scratchy 
when you try to sew? This new prepara- 
tion softens rough cuticle and keeps the 
skin smooth and white. 














Your wanps can keep their fresh, soft, young look, in spite of housework. Today there is a new preparation 
especially made to protect much-used hands and to keep the skin smooth, white, silky-soft 


applications of Jergens Lotion. Every time you have had 
your hands in water, use it—and all your difficulties 
about keeping your hands in good condition will dis- 
appear. Your hands will stay smooth, white, silky-soft 
—lovely to look at and touch. 

Jergens Lotion is easy to use, for it leaves no stickiness. 
Your skin absorbs it instantly. 


You can get Jergens Lotion for 50 cents at any drug store 
or toilet goods counter. Get two bottles at 
atime! Keep one on the bathroom shelf 
to use for your face—keep another above 
the kitchen sink, for convenience when 
you are using your hands for housework ! 









Don’r sacrifice the loveliness of 
your hands, even though you do 
give them hard use. You can keep 
them soft and smooth by this simple 
new method of caring for them. 


Free Offer 








ANDREW JERGENS CO., 








Lotion and the booklet “Skin Care.” 

DURING ass 5 o/si:ors-sseele a pa parldaae oa aN eo Ranta rine 

RSSRORE 0.55.5 caoara ain aadasioig daedina leds ainios Sas ae 
Sena this coupon today City ETE N ee Oey Te eT Pe MORO ict e canes 
and get a trial-size bottle If you live in Canada send to The Andrew Jergens Co., Ltd., 
FREE! \ 453 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ontario yy, 


453 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Please send me FREE a trial-size bottle of Jergens 


HIS fragrant, silvery liquid con- 
tains two of the most healing skin 
restoratives known. Use it every time 
you have had your hands in water—and 
see what a lovely, smooth texture it will 
give your skin. 
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“Yes-sir,”” she interrupted enthusiastically, 
“that’s the way. Soak ’em hard as ever you can. 
I wisht I could fight like you, Donald, I’d ——” 

“Girls,” her idol pointed out chastely, “don’t 
fight. It isn’t nice.” 

She lapsed into silence, her enthusiasm gone. Buffalo Bill 
had always tactfully overlooked the fact that she was a girl, 
and had never referred to this infirmity. Momentarily she 
felt uncomfortable, lonely and mortifyingly feminine. 

“Buffalo—Elmer Doremus, I mean,” 
fensively, ‘‘calls me Antelope Edward.” 

Her escort’s fair brow wrinkled into a portentous frown. 
“Just lemme hear him,” he promised, “‘and I’ll bloody his 
nose for him.” She did not reveal that this title which he 
considered an affront had once been her special pride. She 
only sighed and felt lonelier. 

Dragging his sled behind him, Buffalo Bill toiled the next 
morning to the crest of a hillock, known to him and Antelope 
Edward alone as Pike’s Peak, and paused there an in- 
stant to scan the landscape with a wary eye. 

“Bing!”” he announced all at once, pointing his 
gloved index finger at a clump of shrubbery and crook- 
ing his thumb. ‘Bing! Bing!” 

While imperceptible war arrows whistled about him, 
Buffalo Bill picked up his sled, ran a few steps with it, 
launched himself into space and sped, like a falling star, 
down the hill. He twisted himself about as he flew and 
fired again and again into the thick of the pursuit. 

“Bing!”’ he shouted, “Bing! Bing! Bing!” 

So engrossed was he in pleasant slaughter that he 
gave only a minimum of attention to steering. At the 
bottom of the hill his sled ran deep into a drift and he 
scrambled to his feet, determined to fight to the last. 

“Bing!’’ he exploded and then lowered his invisible 
six-shooter, stared a moment and remarked gruffly, 
“Hello!” 


“T JELLO,” replied Antelope Edward. “Whatcha 

doin’?” She stood close at hand upon the packed 

snow of the slide, a solid little figure in gray coat and 

leggings, and there was a hint of placation in her eyes. 

“Whatcha want?” Buffalo Bill demanded, nervously 

searching the terrain for any sign of Mr. Meachem. It 
was his unspoken question that she answered. 

“Donald’s writing a letter to his mother,” she ex- 
plained. ‘‘I thought maybe—maybe we could play a 
little, eh, Buffalo?” 

“If that big sissy comes around,” he began, “‘ I’1L——” 

“Donald Meachem’s a nice boy,” she flared. “‘Every- 
body says so. "N’ he gave mehis pin. Lookut. It’s got 
a diamond in it.’’ She held up the trinket proudly for 
his inspection before thrusting it back into her muffler. 

‘“‘Diamond!”’ he scoffed, ‘‘I betcha it’s just a piece of 
glass or something. Why’n’tcha go help him write his 
letter, if you like him so much?” 

She flushed, but held to her point. “‘I wanta play this 
morning,’’ she said, “‘I’m gonna go to dancing class this 
afternoon, cause Donald says he likes to dance with me.” 
There was a triumphant complacency in her attitude 
that puzzled and, at the same time, irritated Elmer. 

‘““Well,’”’ he muttered, ‘“‘go ahead and dance. What 
do I care?” 

“| wanta play with you now,”’ she persisted. 
come on, Buffalo Bill. I betcha the woods up there 
‘ are fulla redskins, eh? We can go scoutin’, an’ if we 
find ‘em we can ’scape on the sled.’’ He hesitated, 
kicking up the snow with an uncertain foot. 

“Lissen,” she whispered, excitement glowing in her 
cheeks. ‘‘I know what. You go get your Wild West 
outfit an’ put it on, an’ I’ll go up the hill with the sled 
an’ the red varmints’ll capture me, and you come on 
an’ rescue me an’ we'll scape together.” 

All right,” he promised, yielding to the lure of pros- 
pective drama, and trotted off briskly toward his home. 


“ec Aw, 


PA INFULLY inclosed in the costume of the frontier, 
Buffalo Bill reéssayed the ascent of Pike’s Peak. 
The red-flannel shirt made breathing difficult; the 
tightly binding chaps hampered locomotion. As he 
trudged stiffly upward toward the evergreen thicket, the 
redskins lurking there must have been deaf not to have 
been warned by the stertorous puffings and grunts of 
discomfort that accompanied his progress. Stiff-legged 
and panting, he had clambered only halfway up the slope 
when something infinitely more shocking than an outburst 
of painted and feathered warriors swept down upon him. 
A masculine whoop and a feminine squeal warned him 
only just in time. Toward him came a sled—his own sled— 
bearing the double weight of Antelope Edward and the un- 
speakable Donald Meachem. As they approached at express 
speed they shrieked wholly unnecessary admonitions for 
Buffalo Bill to clear the road. For the instant his stricken 
mind had no room therein for natural indignation at Ante- 
lope Edward’s apparent perfidy. It was occupied entirely 
by an immense yearning for self-preservation. 
One final, feeble leap carried Buffalo Bill out of the path of 
onrushing annihilation. His hat fell off. He caught at it, 





she confided de-. 
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tripped and fell. There was a whiz of speeding steel runners, 
flying particles of snow stung the face of the prostrate scout, 
a double yell, rapidly diminished by distance, echoed in his 
ears and he was alone and prostrate upon the hillside. 

Considerable difficulty attended Buffalo Bill’s effort to 
regain his feet. Thrice he almost stood erect, and each time 
fell. Finally he crawled across the slope to a cedar sapling 
and by this hauled himself erect. 

Antelope Edward and her cousin, dragging the sled be- 
hind them, were approaching as, disheveled and panting, he 
turned about. ‘Why didn’t you tell us you were coming?”’ 
Mr. Meachem asked gayly. “Say, you looked funny. 
Honest, didn’t he, Edwina?”’ 


The C female of the Species 

















Geography 


By JAMES E.. TowER 


_— dimples east and she dimples west — 
Rosita— 
And which of her dimples I love the best 
I don’t know. 

There's a gentle hillock, and that’s her nose, 
Shading a garden white and rose 

To the south of it; 

That's the mouth of it. 


She dimples west and she dimples east— 
Rosita. 
One dimple I think I love the least— 
I’m not sure. 
The proper dimple’s the Occident, 
The naughty dimple’s the Orient. 
*Twixt her natures two 
Who can help but woo? 


Her eyes are darkling violet pools— 
Rosita’s— 
With fathomless depths for reckless fools: 
Don't I know! 
Two gasping times have I gone down; 
The third will see me helpless drown. 
Farewell—too late! 
Sad, mad my fate! 

















“There’s your old plaything,” he announced; 
“go get it if you want it—Buffalo Bill.’’ His ut- 
terance of that cherished title held the essence of 
all insult. 

“ Agr-r-r!’’ said Buffalo Bill, and swung wildly 
at him. Cramped by the too small red shirt, the blow 
only dislodged Mr. Meachem’s cap and did no damage. 

Delight and alarm were mingled unaccountably in Ante- 
lope Edward’s squeal. Before her the two champions struck 
harmless blows, clinched, reeled and tottered. They grunted 
and puffed as they wrestled, while she watched with 
absorbed and strangely gratified eyes. 

“T’ll learn you!” gasped Buffalo Bill, his face an even 
more startling hue than his shirt. ‘‘I’ll learn you. Ooof!”’ 


HE taller Donald twined a leg behind his adversary’s 
and tripped him up. Clasping his rival close, Buffalo Bill 
fell. They kicked, they clawed, they bit and scratched. 

““Stop,”’ Miss Cole said weakly. ‘‘Stop it.” 

Buffalo Bill hooked one finger in a corner of Mr. 
Meachem’s mouth and endeavored with partial success 
to draw that gentleman’s face around behind one ear. 
Mr. Meachem’s jaws, aided by one hand, were engaged 
in an attempt to bite off the intrusive digit. His other 
hand was assisting the red-flannel shirt in the strangu- 
lation of Mr. Doremus. 

“You'll get hurt,’’ Antelope Edward told them both 
with some anxiety and a happy gift for prophecy. 

Across the hillside they rolled, both now sobbing 
loudly with rage, the only clear thought in the mind of 
either a yearning to inflict the most atrocious mayhem 
possible. Miss Cole gazed at the contorted ball of hu- 
manity with misgiving that ripened rapidly into terror. 

“Donald Meachem,” she called sharply, ‘‘you stop 
that! You’re hurting him.” 

Her shrillest of squeals did not reach the hearing of 
the combatants. Mr. Meachem, having just been 
kicked severely in the shins, was in no mood for arbi- 
tration. He sat firmly on the chest of Buffalo Bill and, 
clutching an ear in either hand was completely occupied 
in pounding his enemy’s head upon the packed snow. 
With one finger badly bitten and the tightness of his 
shirt forbidding his arms full play, Mr. Doremus clawed 
desperately, but could not quite reach his opponent’s 
face. 

“Tl learn you,’”” Mr. Meachem sobbed. ‘“‘I’ll learn 
you!”’ and emphasized each word with a bump of his 
victim’s head. 

“Go ahead, Buffalo,”” Antelope Edward shrilled sud- 
denly. ‘Lick him, Buffalo Bill! Lick him!” 

She had abandoned her frenzied jumping up and 
down. She now discarded words as well. Her plump 
face, until recently uncertain, had assumed all at once 
an expression that in one less chubby and freckled 
might have signified fury. Her eyes were fixed bale- 
fully upon her triumphing cousin as she stepped forward. 

Beneath the weight of the oppressive Mr. Meachem, 
the body of Buffalo Bill surged suddenly. Through the 
red mist of rage and swimming tears, he saw the de- 
moniac face of his opponent and marked how, all at 
once, this assumed an expression of grave and mortal 
concern. The hands gripping his ears let go. Once 
more Buffalo Bill bucked, and the weight above him 
was removed. He kicked violently and felt a thrill as 

‘ his shoe met something solid. Wheezing with wrath, 
he sat up. 


M® MEACHEM was rolling over and over down 
the slope in a cloud of snow. He was weeping, 
not the muffled tears of rage, but the loud, ear-splitting 
wails of pain. He regained his feet before Buffalo Bill 
and, with a stricken glance behind him, fled, still howl- 
ing. His late adversary noted that Mr. Meachem 
rubbed himself tenderly as he limped and considered 
with a thrill of satisfaction the accuracy of his final kick. 

“Darn fool!”’ the master scout quavered, wiping 
tears and snow from his face, and turned to confront 
her for whose favor the tourney had been held. 

There she stood, a solid little figure in gray; and 
in her eyes he saw again the familiar expression of 
respect mingled with proprietorship. 








“ Awful,’’ his infatuated cousin admitted with an uneasy 
giggle. ‘‘Donald’s finished his letter, Elmer. He came over 
to find me. Now he can play with us too.” 

Edwina Cole’s playmates glared at each other, Donald 
with a tolerant smirk, Buffalo Bill with glowering brows and 
murder in his heart. “I don’t want to play,’”’ Buffalo Bill 
pronounced. “‘Gimme my sled. I’m goin’ home.” 

“We don’t want to play baby games anyway,” Mr. 
Meachem taunted him, affronted at his hostility. ‘‘Playin’ 
Indian, all dressed up in toy-store clothes! We don’t want 
you around here anyway.” 

Mr. Meachem kicked the sled contemptuously so that it 
slid part way downhill and came to rest in a snow bank. 


“T’'ll learn him!” Buffalo Bill panted vaingloriously. 

For a long minute thereafter, while the wails of the 

departing Donald faded out in the distance, neither 

spoke. Then Antelope Edward ventured: ‘“‘Le’s play this 
afternoon—you and me—eh, Buffalo Bill?’”’ 

“T thought,” he said gruffly, “‘you were goin’ to dance.” 

“‘And ’sides,”’ she hesitated, “‘I guess he’ll be mad at me 
about that pin.” 

Uncomprehending, he stared at her. The tiny diamond in 
its circlet of gold no longer gleamed in her muffler. She met 
his eyes with a shamefaced grin. 

“When he was poundin’ your head,” she defended, “I ast 
him to stop.” 

“Well?” he prompted at length. 

“‘An’ when he wouldn’t, I stuck his old pin way into 
him,” Antelope Edward concluded simply, and giggled. 
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Lift Right Off 











Drop a little “Freezone” on a touchy 
corn or callus for a few nights. In- 
stantly it stops aching, then shortly 
you lift it right off. Doesn’t hurt a bit. 


You can lift off every hard corn, soft 
corn, corn between the toes, and the 
“hard-skin” calluses on bottom of 
feet. Just get a bottle of “Freezone” 
at any drug store, anywhere. 


Edward Wesley and Co., Cincinnati, O. 





Bottles 


Quick to stick—mends celluloid, toys, furniture, 
leather goods, bric-a-brac etc. 1O*%anv 15¢ sizes. 
Sold by 10¢ stores, Hardware, Drug and Grocery 
Stores. -CoRmMIcK & i 








Co., Baltimore, Md. 
























ful colors. 
Money - back 
guarantee. Send 
today for free 
samples. Peace 
Dale Mills, Dept. 101, 
25 Madison Avenue, 
New York. 


New Peace 
Dale hooked 
rug yarn now 
ready. Finest qual- 
ity, long wearing— 
just the yarn you want 
forthisfascinating work. 
Wide variety of beauti- 


Name 


FTE OTE OR 1 A RE EOE 


BECOME A NURSE 


URING 25 yearswehavetaught 
professional nursing to 30,000 
women in their own homes—be- 
ginners as well as practical nurses. 
Our Graduates Earn 
$30 and $35 a week 
Ideal vocation for self-support- 
ing women. Money refunded if 
dissatisfied after two months’ 
trial. Write today for catalog and 
specimen pages. Minimum age, 18, 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Jamestown, N. Y. 





















THE CHAUTAUQUA 
315 Main Street 


ACTING PLAYS amateurs 


Monologs, Recitations, Drills, Minstrel and Vaude- 
ville Jokes and Sketches; ideas for entertainments. 
Send for free catalog. 

DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO.,542 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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and athletics which are 
adhered to rigidly in 
Madrid. Speaking to 
the Queen about my 
chat with the Infantas, 
I expressed the opinion 
that Princess Beatrice struck one as hav- 
ing a special flair for public affairs and 
as being peculiarly fitted for a position of 
responsibility in the world. 

The Queen informed me that they read 
a children’s newspaper published weekly 
in England which acquainted them with 
current events. And she added laughingly: 
‘‘But I dare say Beatrice did most of the 
talking and that Cristine listened, which is 
usually the case when an older sister is 
present, is it not? So you could hardly 
have guessed how clever Cristine is at her 
studies, and at the piano too.” 

I asked the Queen whether the Crown 
Prince would not soon be coming to Amer- 
ica, and she replied that he would 
visit South America and then the 


Bringing Up a Royal Family 


(Continued from Page 7) 


cigarettes, and I do not approve. His 
father has allowed it since he was seven- 
teen, so what can Ido? In my youth, even 
as a lieutenant of artillery, I was not per- 
mitted and had to smoke behind my 
father’s back.”” However, the count de- 
clared it was far better to smoke openly 
than ‘‘en cachette’’—secretly. 

Because of what will be his responsibili- 
ties for the defense of his country, the 
Crown Prince’s teaching staff includes an 
artillery officer and a naval officer. 

Prince Jaime, the second son, also is 
under the direction of Count Grove, but 
must have special attention, owing to 
deafness. He often is under treatment to 





= 


One day posters an- 
nounced that the King 
and Queen would be 
present at a charity féte 
in aid of St. Isabel’s 
Clinic for the Poor at 
the Casino. Curious to see how these 
things were managed in Spain, I taxied to 
the casino about five o’clock, as it was to 
be a thé dansant with some sort of enter- 
tainment, paid the ten pesetas—about a 
dollar and forty cents—admission and en- 
tered the big restaurant of the casino 
reserved for the féte. A jazz orchestra al- 
ready was playing in the midst of tea 
tables. One long table opposite, with the 
dancing floor in between, was reserved for 
the royal party. There was not the slight- 
est attempt at choosing those who were to 
sit near. I myself saw an empty seat with 
some agreeable-looking Spanish people 
and sat down. 

At five-thirty the orchestra 
struck up the national anthem. 





United States. 

“But I feel he is still too young. 
He has not been out of Spain as 
yet. But I am gratified with his 
trip in Asturias. That is his prov- 
ince, you know.” 


N CLOSING, the Queen ex- 
pressed great interest and admir- 
ation for all the American republics, 
hoping some day it might be pos- 
sible for her to cross the Atlantic. 
The Crown Prince had returned 
from his fortnight’s tour of Asturias 
in the north of Spain. I remem- 
bered the earnest young man whom 
I had met at luncheon the year 
before—athletic and well set up, 
fair like the Queen, but resembling 
the King—and could well believe 
the story one heard of the serious 
attitude with which he already is 
viewing life. Ambassador Moore 
had arranged for the Intercollegi- 
ates, a summer orchestra of Yale 
and Princeton men, to play at a ball 
in the palace at Santander. The 
prince wanted very much to re- 
main, but it would have delayed 
for a day his trip to Asturias, and 
he would not allow it to interfere. 
The princes have achef d’études, 
“‘master of studies,’ who is El 
General Conde del Grove, or Gen- 
eral, the Count of Grove. He had 
charge of the education of King 
Alfonso, and has been with the 
royal family for thirty years. As an 
example of the affection with which | 
he is regarded, the Queen inscribed | 





Marriage 
By Anes Monks Hunter 


\ \ JHEN I was a wee thing, a wist- 


ful road went winding 
Across the world and back again to 
claim me for its own; 
And, though I held my mother’s hand, 
her slightest wish a-minding, 
I promised me I'd seek that road 
when I was woman grown. 


But women’s hearts were made to give 
with never thought of getting; 
The Lord had ever willed it thus, 
nor mine to question why; 
And so I brew your tea for you and 
hush your children’s fretting, 
While close before your cottage 
door my own road hurries by. 


Ah, wondrous bright the candlelight 
upon my satin slipper, 
And passing kind the arms you 
wind about my gown of blue; 
Yet I would sing—a gypsy thing, my 
cup a rusty dipper— 
Upon a little winding road that 
runs away from you! 


The royal party was arriving. Peo- 
ple crowded about the door, the 
head waiter seeing that an aisle 
| was formed. In entered the Queen, 
| radiant in a lovely summer after- 
noon costume of cyclamen geor- 
gette, with a hat of the exact shade 
to match, all in the note of the mo- 
ment, then the two Infantas, tall 
and lithe, smilingly happy at this 
unexpected treat and dressed alike 
in pink crépe with big horsehair 
hats of the same color; Prince 
Jaime, tall and handsome, with the 
Queen Mother, dignified in gray; 
the Duchess of Aosta—cousin of 
the King of Italy—and her son, 
who were on a flying visit to San 
Sebastian, and lastly the King, 
walking briskly, full ofenergy. The 
crowd burst into applause, and he 
bowed jovially. Seated at the table, 
they were served with tea and the 
other delicacies of the afternoon, 
watching the entertaining and 
dancing with great interest. 


F COURSE no one is ever pre- 

sented or goes up to speak to 
the royal family on any occasion 
without previous arrangement or 
special request of the King and 
Queen, and this etiquette was ob- 
served. But otherwise there was 
no formality, not the sign of a 
military or naval aide near the 
King, and couples danced close to 
| the royal table at will. 
| In September especially, San Se- 
| bastian is the scene of much gayety, 








a photograph for him of the six chil- 
dren, “‘To Grandfather.” 

In order to complete the picture of the 
royal family, it was important to talk with 
Count Grove. He was kind enough to re- 
ceive me at the palace on the day of his 
return from the trip with the Crown 
Prince. He is a courtly, elderly man», tall 
and erect from his training as a soldier. 


ASKED him what are the young prince’s 

chief characteristics and the trend of his 
education. 

“The prince is remarkably quick at re- 
ceiving impressions, like his father,’’ he 
told me. ‘‘His favorite studies are history 
and agriculture. He has a farm of his own 
just outside of Madrid, where he carries on 
experiments in scientific farming and ani- 
mal raising. He much prefers spending his 
time and mixing freely with the laborers 
on his farm than taking part in society. 
He is very sympathetic and always con- 
siderate of those less fortunate than 
himself. On our trip through Asturias I 
noticed that when cigars and cigarettes 
were offered him, he would take them to 
give them to the chauffeurs. And when we 
had to stop for lunch or dinner, he never 
forgot to make sure that the chauffeurs 
were taken care of.” 

Then, perhaps as if to prove that he was 
not exaggerating the prince’s good quali- 
ties, Count Grove held up his hands with 
a slight gesture of horror. ‘‘ But he smokes 


overcome this defect. In otherwise per- 
fect health, tall and dark and _ broad- 
shouldered, and with a keen intellect, he 
hardly seems handicapped by his deafness, 
mixing in all the sports and activities of 
his brothers and sisters. 

One feature of the princes’ curriculum 
which need surprise no one acquainted 
with Spanish culture is the important 
place of art therein. Count Grove sets 
aside a formal period every week, which 
the princes devote to a visit to the great 
museum in Madrid. They study the mas- 
terpieces, particularly the paintings, under 
personal direction of the curator. 

““They are taught to appreciate the va- 
rious schools and periods of art and have 
to write themes about them,” explained 
the count. 

Discipline was the feature emphasized 
by the Queen as the secret of her training, 
but perhaps this artistic influence has 
been equally responsible for the enthusi- 
asm about life, interest in people, charm- 
ing manners and unusually good looks 
which characterize all the royal children. 

When in San Sebastian, the King, Queen 
and older children enter freely into the 
life of the fashionable summer resort. 
They attend notable bull fights, horse 
races, sailing regattas, tennis and polo 
matches and other activities of the social 
season. 


which is enhanced by the proximity 
of Biarritz across the French fron- 
tier. Members of the diplomatic corps of 
all nations move up from Madrid, our own 
ambassador usually occupying a handsome 
villa. Under the régime of Ambassador 
Moore, aided by his niece, Mrs. Andrews 
Martin, who has been his hostess, many 
lovely fétes have been given in the beauti- 
ful grounds of the summer embassy. 

Ambassador Moore has been particu- 
larly generous in hospitality to his fellow 
citizens from all over the United States, 
hardly a day passing without motor cars 
of American guests driving from Biarritz 
for luncheon, tea or dinner at the embassy. 
Many times important matters of business 
or other interests between the two coun- 
tries have been discussed, but no topic of 
conversation is more eagerly sought than 
descriptions and anecdotes of the royal 
family. 


FE RHAPS this is because it was a queen 

of Spain—Queen Isabella—who, by the 
sale of her jewels, made it possible for 
Columbus to realize his voyage for the 
discovery of America. Queen Victoria of 
Spain will hardly be called upon for such a 
sacrifice, but if motherhood is the pre- 
eminent réle of woman and the family the 
basis of society, Queen Victoria has set an 
example of devotion and intelligent guid- 
ance which might well be emulated by 
other mothers, whatever their station in life. 
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MARTEX TURKISH TOWELS 


Cost More 


BSERVE the two balls of cotton. They 
are the same weight, but the larger 
one contains the finer quality of cotton 
necessary in the manufacture of MARTEX 
Turkish towels. 





MARTEX TOWELS contain baie & hi 
grade cotton of most absorbent o 

Each tiny, soft, hairlike fibre of MAR- 
TEX cotton is both long and strong. 
When twisted together into a single 
thread, that thread is strong. And because 
each little fibre is so soft, a towel woven 
from such thread absorbs water as well as 
or even better than the proverbial sponge. 





chemicals je oats We sige 


into these fibres. To guard against such 
harm, we do our own bleaching. We 
buy the very finest cotton, and its white- 
ness is almost absolute to begin with. 





























All yarns used in 
MARTEX are regularly 


before going to the 

eavers. The old 
adage about chains 
applies to towels. A 
_ towel is only as strong 
| as its weakest thread, 
but—thereareno weak 
threads in MARTEX. 


Science Proves MARTEX 
Cotton Strength 





Equally Mag nied Linder 
weave of INFERIOR 
Turkis 


MARTEX Toskuh Towa NFER 

MARTEX underweave is closer than has 
ever been used before in Turkish towels. 
This close underweave makes MARTEX 
firm, strong, and luxurious. This requires 
many yards of thread not necessary in the 
weaving of loose, sleazy, cheap Turkish 
towels. But luxury and durability are 
MARTEX’S chief claim for appreciation. So 
in the MARTEX underweave, two twisted 
threads assure at least double strength. 
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_ tested upon machines | 


the end, MARTEX is ‘more 
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TURKISH FES: YS TO 





This ls Why 





MARTEX TOWELS—Guaranteed Colorfast 
to Boiling—to Soap—to Sun 


MARTEX was the pioneer in the field of 
colorful, art-pattern Turkish towels. Emi- 
nent textile designers are employed to 
give MARTEX their unusual beauty of 
design and of color effect. MARTEX pat- 
terns are so individual that thoughtful 
housewives select a pattern for each mem- 
ber of the family. 


MARTEX beauty is permanent—for all 
MARTEX colors are guaranteed fast to 
Boiling—to Soap—to Sun. And MARTEX 
quality is constant. Our system of mul- 
tiple inspection insures quality so consis- 
tent that later on, in any store, you can 
duplicate any MARTEX you buy today and 
get a MARTEX Turkish Towel exactly 
like your first. Such is the uniformity 
of MARTEX. 


Naturally, such eminently superior 
quality makes MARTEX cost more at 
first. But this quality and quantity of 
substance, together with the MARTEX 
close underweave, rans “MARTEX Kd 






The experience of more than six haitteed : 
highest class hotels and most exclusive 
clubs proves this statement. MARTEX 


Turkish Towels do wear longer. 


MARTEX does not compete with 
cheaper towels. MARTEX is unequalled 
in the field of super-quality Turkish 
towels. Always buy by name—MARTEX— | 
and you'll always have real Turkish — 


towel luxury and economy. 
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For 
Baby’s Bath 



















“| ABSORBENT TOWELING 
#\ TOWELS-FACE Eigen ~ BIBS 
; WHITE aro ECR , 
LAUNDRY BAGS -SCARFS / 
WHITE DRESS OXFORD 
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Start BabyRight! 


For the New Year assure Baby’s health by 
making baby regular! Little Toidey, the com- 
fortable baby seat that locks securely to 
the big seat withadjustable 
rubber-covered clamps, 
makes. babies regular. 









Babies like Little Toidey 
and so do mothers. It 
saves much disagreeable 
changing and washing 
LitTtLE Toney and _ allows baby to be 
taken visiting without distraction of change 
of toilet. Folds compactly and carries easily. 
Send at once for our new booklet, ‘“ Make 
Baby Regular,” illustrated in color. We'll 
also send the new folder telling why doctors 
so universally endorse Lite Toidey. Where 
we have no dealer we'll 
ship direct. Ask today for FREE! 
booklets, they're free!! 
JUVENILE WOOD PRODUCTS, Inc. 
Gertrude A. Muller, Pres. 
Dept. AC FORT WAYNE, IND. 
You'll know Little Toidey by the bun- 
nies on the back—look for the trade- 

















mark in pink and blue. 


To Hang Up Things 
In Every Room 


Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads—Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
Safely Hold Heavy Articles 


10c pkts. Everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Phila., Pa. 


Earn Money in Spare Time 


My new easy way enables men and women to make 
big money as special representatives, interviewing 
housekeepers in connection with our big national 
advertising campaigns. No experience or capital is 
required—everything is furnished you. Write at once 
for FREE particulars. 


ALBERT MILLS, Manager 
4962 American Bld¢g., Cincinnati, Ohic. 


CLARK’S SIXTH CRUISE ROUND THE WORLD 


rb‘ teecnia.” ma 20, incl., Hilo, Peking; | 128 Days, 
$1380 to $3 DITERRANEAN, new “ Transyl- 
vania,’’ Jan. oe, Pn Lisbon, Tunis, 15 days Palestine- 
Egypt; 62 days, $600 to $1700. Norway, June 30, 1926, 
53 days, $550 to $1250; fascinating route including the 
Mediterranean. 
Originator Round the World Cruises.—Est. 30 years. 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 





















































ANT WORK uch. ? 


Earn$18to$60aweck Retouching photos. Menorwomen. 

Nosellingorcanvassing. We teach you, guarantee employ- 

bay roms mets: mt tfit Free. Limited offer. Writeto- 
ArtcraftStudios. Dept. D-9,3900SheridanRoad, Chicago. 


Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
100 in script lettering, including two 
Wec sets of envelopes, $3.50. 100 Visit- 
ing Cards, $1.00. Write for samples. 
L, OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1038 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 



















pansh Appliqué of Medieval Splendor 


velvet appliqué done in Spain and Italy all 
through the Middle Ages. 


Be assured that you will be well repaid 


for learning the correct way of doing this 
appliqué, for your work then will have 
both distinction and permanency. For 
the gold-satin living-room set above, with 
appliqués of ruby-red velvet, I chose an 
ecclesiastical design of great beauty. These 
colors are typical of Spanish appliqué, but 
greens and blues and certain magenta 
tones also are Spanish in feeling. Use an 
embroidery frame if you are used to one, 
but I made these pieces without a 
frame or even a hoop, and they lie 
perfectly flat. Across the ends on the 
back of the satin runner I first basted 
a piece of thin linen canvas, just the 
width of the border, which gave a body 
to sew the velvet on to. Linen would 
be apt to wear through the satin of pil- 
low, though, so in that the velvet was 
appliquéd on the satin only. 

Stamp the design on the wrong side 
of the velvet and then with sharp 
scissors cut out the units. Profession- 
als lay the velvet on a sheet of glass 
and cut around the edges with the 
point of a sharp knife. Next lay these 
cut-out units on the satin. With the 
design before you, you can easily place 
them correctly, or you can trace the 
same design on the satin and then 
lay the units in their places. It is 

















——" 


better to fasten them down with fine nee- 
dles than to baste them 

Now with sewing silk the same color as 
velvet, overcast as in A, sketched below. 
Then couch on, with the ruby-red floss, 
six-strand fine silk embroidery floss in a 
light yellow color, as in B. The runner is 
lined with gold sateen, the edges of satin 
having been basted under for half an inch 
and the lining sewed tothem. The pillow 
is appliquéd in the same way as runner 











A 








Transfer No. 612: includes four of each design 


The natural-colored 
linen runner at right 
is 15 by 43¥% inches, 
including the 34-inch 
hem on sides and 7%- 
inch hem on ends. 
Flowers and buds of 
delft-blue linen and 
leaves of green linen 
are appliquéd over a 
5\4-inch-wide design, 
placed one inch from 
edge at bottom and sides, 





By 


Mase. Foster BAINBRIDGE 


Of gold satin and ruby-red velvet is this handsome 
Spanish appliqué living-room set. The runner at 
left is 141% by 35 inches. Allow an extra V4 inch all 
around to turn under. The border of appliqué, 4% 
inches wide, is placed 1 inch from edge. Fin- 
ished, the matching pillow measures 16 by 22% 
inches. The 3-inch-wide design is placed 2 


inches from sides; 5 inches from ends. 


and finished with a ruby velvet edge made 
from a bias piece of velvet, one and a 
quarter inches wide, which is doubled over 
a quarter-inch-thick cotton cord. With 
right sides of pillow-cover facing, slip cord 
between, with raw edges even with raw 
edges of cover. Sew all three together in 
one seam close to cord. 

Appliqué the linen runner at bottom of 
page in the same way, doing the couching 
with one strand of matching green mercer- 

ized floss over six-strand white mer- 
cerized floss. Hem but do not line. 

Other handsome appliquéd sets are 
of silk on velvet, velvet on silk, silk on 
silk, or velvet on velvet. Gold or sil- 
ver thread or a silk cord may be used 
under couching. The couching may 
be omitted if appliqués of thin ma- 
terial, such as silk or linen, are used, 
by cutting units one-sixteenth inch 
larger than design, turning edges in 
and sewing down withinvisible stitches. 
Velvet is too heavy a material to turn 
the edges under successfully. 

For the type of living room that is 
so much in favor with architects at pres- 
ent—the room with stucco walls and 
plain surfaces—I cannot think of any- 
thing that would add more interest 
and distinction than these rich Span- 
ish appliqués in harmonious colors. 


To make appliqué, top 
Sew or overcast each 
unit in place, as in A 
above, keeping stitches 
4 inch apart. Thread 
six-strand floss into a 
coarse needle, bring 
through from wrong 
side of material, and 
couch along edge as in 
B, using one strand of 
Jine ruby-red floss for 


the couching. 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 


18 East 18th Street, New York City. Coats, 45 cents; Dresses, 35 cents; Transfers, 30 cents. 








Th 
OOTT Towels for baby’s bath. ter 
Soft, absorbent, they take up Ke 
moisture by patting or rubbing, with- ist 
out roughening the most tender skin. ee 
Boott Towels are practical for every « 
towel purpose. They are sturdy, in- i 
expensive, long-wearing, and good- Transfer No. 612 of 
looking. 
Buy Boott Standard Hemstitched SUPPOSE no type of really 
Towels in packages of six from your fine needlework has suffered so 
Dealer, or send twenty-five cents each i] greatly at the hands of modern 
to BOOTT MILLS, Lowell, Mass. needlewomen as appliqué, and 
S| now that it has become one of 
Ve O OG Pe ae Oo; >| the big features in decorating, this winter, 
a, it will probably endure even greater abuse. 
y BO OrT,. So many women regard it as the means of 
MILLS-- getting quick results with little effort that 
LOWELL MASS.U.S.A. we almost forget the exquisite silk and Transfer No. 612 Ke 
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Kelvination ~- 


The ZONE of 
KELVINATION 





The Zone of Kelvination is a zone of 
temperature that lies below 50°, which 
Kelvinator maintains a// the time. This 
is much colder and more constant than 
the temperature ice maintains. 


Kelvinator chills the refrigerator elec- 
trically. It operates automatically and 
requires no attention. The annoyance 
of ice and ice delivery can be forgotten. 








FITS ANY 
REFRIGERATOR 
Kelvinator can be installed in any good 
refrigerator. It requires but a short 
time to make the installation and the 
necessary electric connection, and 
from that time on you simply forget i it. 


= 





THE KELVIN-ET 

$250 f. 0. b. Detroit 
The Kelvin-et is a compact refriger- 
ating unit for small homes and apart- 
ments, priced at $250 f. o. b. Detroit. 
It is Kelvinator and refrigerator, all 
in one. It is delivered to your home 
like an ordinary refrigerator, and re- 
quires only an electric connection. 





KELVINATOR 
ICE CREAM CABINETS 


are made in sizes for every retail busi- 
ness. he Kelvinator air-cooled prin- 
ciple makes installation simple and 
economical. 

































Va wis Kelvinator Electric Refrigeration you keep your 


refrigerator in the same convenient spot the year around. 


| In winter you are not forced to run back and forth to a frigid 
|_ 42 pantry, back porch or basement, where you have put foods 
| Shs) 


to keep them cold. 


Right in your warm, comfortable kitchen Kelvinator will 
keep your refrigerator chilled to just the right temperature, 
and you can use it as conveniently as you do in summer. 


Kelvinator will do this without ice and without attention. 

You simply forget it. As long as there is electric current, 

your refrigerator stays cold. Your foods will always be within 

easy reach and always in wholesome, appetizing condition. 
Look up the Kelvinator dealer in your city, or write for literature. 


KeLvinator CorporRATION, 2048 West Fort Srreet, Derroit, Micn. 
Kelvinator of Canada, Ltd., 517 West Pitt Street, Windsor (176) 


e 
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vinator. 
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Saver of Steps in Cold Weather 
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sHEN SCHOOL Days keep minds busy in grow- 
ing bodies, thoughtful mothers give extra 
Newedé care to the milk in the diet—to the quantity, 
the “quart of milk a day” —to the quality, that it 
is pure, clean milk, rich in all the elements that 
growth and health demand. 


Milk to Drink—Pet Milk with orange juice 
helps to give them the milk they-need. The pure, 
fresh milk, concentrated—every drop rich in all 
the food elements of milk—sterilized in sealed con- 
tainers—is ‘‘Nature’s most perfect food”’ in cleanest 
form. The orange juice adds vitalizing qualities to 
the milk. The combination is so delightful to the 
taste that children like to drink it. 


SBBRe 


Make it this way: A cup of Pet Milk—a cup 
of orange juice—a cup of water—sugar to 


taste. Cool and shake. (A Mason jar will do.) 
Milk in all Their Food—In the cakes and muffins 


—in the cream soups and desserts—in all 
cooking—Pet Milk gives substance and flavor that 
makes the food more wholesome. 


Do not confuse Pet Milk with condensed milk preserved 
with sugar. In Pet Milk nothing is added to the pure milk. 


We will send free on request booklets that will 
help you give them the “quart of milk a day.” 


PET MILK COMPANY 
(Originators of Evaporated Milk) 
834 Arcade Building 


SAINT LOUIS 


S$. PAT. OFFICE 
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Mittens to Help Young Sculptors 


By CoRNELIA CASE 






Ts aeea|HOSE three little kittens who 
CF Kiel lost their mittens are looked 
ne upon with grave pity by the 
boy who owns a pair of mittens 
«tase himself. Whatever did they do, 
those wretched kittens, when the snow 
came? How could they build giant snow 
men? With what else could they crow 
over admiring but envious friends? 

Knitting mittens for the ten or fourteen 
year old boy is quick and pleasing work. 
Such a gift is bound to be appreciated, 
too, for the soft worsted and closeness of 
stitches insure a warmth that is hard to 
duplicate in a bought glove, and home- 
knitted mittens stand up well under wear. 

For the plain mittens above, use No. 12 
steel needles, and a little more than a ball 
of Scotch knitting worsted. 

Cast on 51 sts., 18 on two needles and 15 
on the third. K. 2, p. 1, for 3 inches for 
wrist. Make longer, if desired. K. plain 
for 1 inch. 

Arrange sts. so that you have 17 on each 
needle, and begin the thumb where the 
yarn is. To increase, knit the back of st. 
already knit, which makes two sts. from 
one. K. 1, increase 1, finish round plain. 
K. around plain. 

K. plain until you come to the next to 
last st. on the 3d needle—increase this st., 
by knitting it twice, k. last st. on needle, 
and k. all around. Widen Ist st. each side 







of thumb until you have widened to 24 
sts. for thumb; always make the extra st. 
in the made st. in previous row. Knit a 
plain row between each widening row. 
When you have 24 sts., k. once around till 
you come to the thumb stitches which you 
take off onto a string or safety pin, until 
you have k. the hand. 

Cast on 10 sts. where the yarn is, and k. 
1 row plain. Next time around, narrow 1 
st. at the beginning and end of the 10 sts. 
Repeat until you have 17 sts. on each 
needle. 

K. plain for 3 inches, then begin ton. by 
knitting 2 sts. together at the beginning 
and end of each needle. K. a plain row, 
then a narrowing row alternately until 3 
sts. are left on each needle. Break thread 
and draw through the 9 sts. and fasten off. 

For the thumb: Take the 24 sts. of the 
thumb and pick up the 10 gorests. Put 18 
sts. on one needle, which are the 10 gore 
sts., and 4 each side from the other nee- 
dles; and 8 on each of the 2 other needles. 
K. around plain. 

N. 1 st. at the beginning and end of the 
10 gore sts. until the gore is gone. K. 
plain for 114 inches, and n. the same as 
hand part. 

These mittens—at top of page—are 
large enough to fit a small woman’s hand. 


(Continued on Page 130) 























The directions for the mittens at the top of the page are given in size fourteen years, 
while the more elaborate ones directly above are for a ten-year-old boy. 
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YOUR QUESTION: 
How CanI Make More Money? 


OUR ANSWER: 


Sell Us Your Spare Hours 


Hundreds of thousands of extra dollars are 
earned every year by the representatives of 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, The Saturday 
Evening Post and The Country Gentleman. 


You are invited to share in the earnings. 


You will find the work easy and 
pleasant, and, above all, profitable 


Commissions 


For every subscription that 
you secure you will be paid a 
generous commission. 


Monthly Bonus 


In addition you will be offered 
a monthly bonus, based on your 
production. This alone may 
run as high as $300.00 a month. 


Weekly Salary Contract 


Or, if you prefer, and if you 
can produce a reasonable 
monthly quota, you may re- 
ceive a weekly salary contract— 
up to $50.00 a week—in addi- 
tion to commissions. 


Territory 


There is no restriction on the 
territory in which you may 
work. Unlimited opportunity 
is yours. 

Your Profits 

The table that follows will 
give some idea of the extent of 
the monthly profit for part-time 
or full-time work: 


Average Subscription 


Total Monthly 
Production of 


Profits at Least 
- « $4.20 
- 15.35 
16.50 

- 30.00 
.@ 37160 
- 47.00 

- 113.00 
244.00 

- 330.00 


Less than 3 a week . : 
Lessthanladay .... 
Less than 8 a week . 

Less than Za day . 

Less than 17 a week. 

Less than 3a day . 

Less than 7 a day 

Less than 14 a day. 

Less than 18a day . 


ACT NOW If you want to take advantage of this 


money-making opportunity to lay the 
foundation of a successful subscription business, send the coupon 
below now. There’s no obligation: 


-----------------C UT HERE 





THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
973 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


The offer you describe looks good to me. Please rush full particulars. 


Name— 





Street_ 








ate sain 





Mrs. Nora Flindt Chase 
of Iowa 


Earns an average of 
$10.00 a week 





Miss Marie E. Kirbis 
of New York 


Finds many an odd hour 
worth up to $1.50 


Mrs. Lawrence Irwin 
of Ohio 


Has made over $200.00 in 
a single month 
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IMPORTANT: We desire a cultured, well-bred woman given a thorough course of training by a competent instructress. will be considered. Please do not apply unless you can furnish 
_ sin every community in America to take We also have openings in a limited number of territories for the finest of references and are prepared to make a small invest- 
orders for Barcley Individually Designed Corsets, the lovely District and Division Managers, and for these positions we pre- ment for samples. Give full particulars in first letter and se 

Barcley Lingerie and Barcley Brassieres. Each person selected is fer a man and wife. Only applicants of the highest standing photograph if possible. See advertisement on opposite page 
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The Tassel for Ftousehold Use 


The wee tassel at right 
added to many little 
duplicates makes a 
charming fringe for the 
guest-room spread, or 
edge on the cover of the 
bedside table or on tea 
cloth, when attached at 
intervals of from three to 
five inches. At left below 
is a cream-colored cro- 
cheted curtain cord with 
matching tassel attached, 
which makes a charming 
addition to any room. 
If preferred, it may re- 
flect the color of the 
hangings, matching a 
part of the design in 
the cretonne curtains. 


HETHER 
on velvet, 
tapestry 


fabrics or—newest 
of all—on linens, tas- 
sels add a note of 
distinction that be- 
longs to them alone, 
for they combine a 
tailored smartness 
and decorativeness 
that nothing else 
quite achieves. 

The tassel at top of page is very simple 
and can be made with practically no ex- 
pense from odd bits of material. Cut a 
circle of linen three inches in diameter, and, 
if possible, of the same material as article 
to which it is to be applied. Gather with 
strong thread around therawedgeand draw 
up. Bind off the thread by sewing over the 
top to prevent fraying. With linen thread, 
or any other that harmonizes with the 
tassel, buttonhole around the top as in 
the sketch on page 130 

For the curtain tassel above at extreme 
left, use No. 3 mercerized crochet cotton— 
three balls will suffice for two tassels—and 
begin with the cord by making a chain of 
one hundred and twenty-five stitches; in 
each chain work a half stitch. Join ends 
together and bind off, leaving an end of 
thread about two inches long. Fringe is 
made by winding the thread one hundred 
times around an eight-inch board. Make 
a slip knot at top, leaving an end to tie 
to cord. One inch from top wind thread 





In the center below, a 
gay tassel decorates the 
corners of a tea cloth, its 
cap being the shade of the 
tea cloth or of the colored 
monogram on the cloth, 
while the fringe is of 
natural linen color. At 
the right below is a 
stately tassel for the 
drawing cord of portiéres. 
Below at left center 
is a tassel for the tea- 
table cover, and its cap 
tops and collar are of the 
same shade as the tea 
set itself, At right center 
below is a dainty tassel 
for corners of the card- 
table cover or tea cloth. 






several times around 
tassel and tie. Cut 
threads at other end. 

Next make the 
hood of -the tassel: 
Chain twelve, join 
together. Work 
twelve half stitches 
over those twelve 
chains; next work 
two rows of fourteen 
half stitches; forthe 
fourth row, make 
fourteen whole stitches. *Continue by 
making three rows of fourteen half stitches, 
and one row of fourteen whole stitches, and 
repeat from * until you have sixteen rows 
in all. 

The tassel in center above is made of 
deep cream linen thread No. 60 or 80, with 
a collar of linen matching the cushion or 
tea-table cloth on which it is to be used. 

First crochet a chain six inches or 
longer. Around a three-and-a-quarter-inch 
cardboard wind linen thread one hundred 
and fifty times. Slip crocheted chain 
through one looped end, and cut threads 
through the other looped end. Wind thread 
several times around tassel three-quarters 
of aninch from top and fasten firmly. For 
the collar, fold lengthwise a piece of linen, 
one and three-quarter inches long by one 
and a half wide, so that raw edges meet in 
center; overcast the raw edges together. 
With its upper edge one-half inch from 
top of tassel, sew one end of band to tassel. 
Wrap band tightly around tassel, turn 
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~—for beauty 
—~for health 


have your corset designed 
especially for you / 


A Barcley Corset designed for YOU—and YOU alone, from complete 
body measurements—enhances your natural loveliness. 

Each garment is an individual creation that gently moulds the natural 
beauty of your figure into an entrancing vision of smartness and rare 
loveliness. 

And, most important of all, it safeguards your health by assuring 
correct posture and proper support to the abdominal organs. 

The Barcley Corset, we believe, is more painstakingly designed than 
any other specially designed corset. It is not simply cut to measurements. 
Each garment, instead, is individually designed in pencil with rare skill 
and utmost care, from COMPLETE body measurements and specifications. 

Barcley Designing Service enables you to decide on the features you 
particularly desire, either in a dress corset, surgical corset, corset- 
brassiere or belt. 

You may also select the trimming, as well as the fabric, from a very 
lovely assortment. The boning, likewise, will be carefully considered. 


The corset will then be made to your individual taste in every little detail. 
Furthermore—while the Barcley 


Corset is the most beautiful of corsets MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
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—it is not exorbitant in price. 


Measurements are taken by cultured, 
well-bred women in the seclusion of 
your own home. 

Mail coupon today for name of our 
nearest corsetiere and free sample of a 
remarkable new boning, which helps 
to create—not a stiff, corseted effect, 
but a vision of natural loveliness! 


BARCLEY CORSET CO. 
542 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Barciey Corset Company 
542 Fifth Avenue, New York 

Please send me, without obligation, a free sample 
of your remarkable new corset boning and address of 
the nearest Barcley Corsetiere. 


My name is 
My address 
Do You Want to Make Money? 


We have openings in various communities for cul- 
tured, well-bred, ambitious women to engage in this 
ideal profession. Barcley corsetieres also take orders for 
the lovely Barcley lingerie and brassieres. If interested, 
put check in square below and we will send full 
particulars. { | 
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plus one chain stitch, in every 
other one of the chain stitches. 
Follow with a solid row made by 
working a single crochet 
in every stitch around 
ring. Repeat the open 


under second end and sew to 
band invisibly. Tie a knot in 
crocheted chain two inches from 
top of tassel; slip the chain 
through the corner of cushion 
or cloth it is to decorate, and 


Pleasant Hours 


That Pay Big 








crochet ends of chain together. row and finish with a 
Heavy mercerized cotton, No. solid row of single cro- ™ 
—for the busy mother 322, is used for the portiére tas- chet. Sew each side of 
sel at extreme right of page 129. ring toedge of acovered 
and her daughter too For the thirteen-inch cord, braid button. Make fringe by 
together three groups of the wrapping thread 
. cotton of ten strands each. Next around a_five-and-a- 
The Curtis Plan AVEN’T you often wished you knew of an wind cotton 175 times around quarter-inch card one 
easy, congenial way to make a few dollars a six-and-a-half-inch card, make hundred and_ twenty 
Has These Real extra every week—or fifteen or twenty, even fifty | slip knot at top, leaving an end times, fastening at top with a 
dollars extra when you wanted them so much for a|_ to tie to cord. Cut threads at slip knot, and winding four or 
Merits new dress or “something for the house”? i other end 2 poke ye = sbi am —s pag aaa 
elow top wind thread closely inch below top, for a tiny collar. 
E ; fi 1” yr Mer dete a “— ig Ahi gph aR ie ou've around tassel and tie firmly. For tassel hood, Make a linen band as directed J 
1 You are your own “boss.” You 1 if 8 you are young and am itious For the hood of the tassel, top of page 129, for the third tassel, and apply. L 
¢ work when you feel like it, nd if you can devote all of your time to the work, chain twelve and join with a slip Raiionhale as The tassel at lower right of 
among your friends and neighbors, 4S does Miss Helen Gubler of Utah, you may find stitch. Into these twelve chains above, catching page 129 isof cream linen thread h 
and stop when you wish. When you _ that it will pay as well as or better than any agree- work fourteen single stitches; linen with each No. 80. Begin with a chain of | 
have the urge for extra dollars you able employment open to you. * Miss Gubler makes second row, sixteen single stitch of firstrow. five, and joinends. Into every S 
may go out and get them. several thousand dollars a year with us. stitches; third row, eighteen wild oid pahdl chain stitch of ring, crochet a il 
vA You are generously paid in cash If you are a busy wife and mother with very little single stitches; fourth row, vennoling in pre double crochet stitch until ring J 
* in proportion to the extent of time to give to making extra dollars, you will find, | twenty single stitches; fifth row, sates Sit, .. is filled.. Then make a row of h 
cea singe In addition “ — like many other similarly situated women, that the | twenty-twosingle stitches; sixth pacts yng -_ open work by crocheting a dou- 
SiC Ss vo av -celve ¢ ~ € € . A ; . rm , eds ig as = sro aden x : 5 - 
ioe Binge 1 ate Curtis plan may easily pay you from $1. 50 to $2.00 row, twenty-four single stitches. i Be ble crochet, chain two and then Cc 


an hour. 







3 Almost every person of stand- 
® ing in your community is a 
prospect for The Ladies’ Home Four- 
nal, The Saturday Evening Post or The 
Country Gentleman. Probably many 


Read at the left some of the attractive points 
about this work. 


all of the interesting details. 


Then send in the blank below for 






















now send their subscriptions direct to 
us. You might as well have the profit; 
as our representative you may haveit. 


Many people who seldom have 

time to leave their homes for 

subscriptions make Curtis dollars by 
using the telephone and the mails. 





Y ; Name 
ou need noexperience to start; 

@ no investment but a two-cent 
stamp for your inquiry. We furnish Street 
without charge supplies and very 
helpful instruction in salesmanship. City 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
948 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


> 
Please tell me how I can make money by your plan. 
I assume no obligation in asking. 


State 
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KLIM is milk in its most conven- 
ient form---powdered. Nothing is 
added to the milk to make KLIM. 

Only the water is removed. Add 
water equal to that removed 
when we make KLIM from milk 
and you make pure, sweet milk 
again from KLIM. 


i KLIM keeps without ice. Always 
ready. Completely retains the 
nourishment---including the vita- 
mins--of milk fresh from the dairy. 


Safe 
Milk 
mpc You Travel . 


Take KLIM along. You will be sure of a 
pure, sweet milk supply. Ideal for children. 
Consult your physician regarding its prop- 
eruse and modification for infant feeding. 


Buy KLIM from your druggist or grocer. 


Write for free Child Health and 
Child Feeding Recipe books. 


MERRELL-SOULE CO. 
101 Solar St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

















Ye Practical $2.00 Ornamental Cit 








ya get~mie-not 
CA eraa 


Popular women never forget appointments. 
List your engagements on this handsome, 
gold-finished daily reminder pad. 


For the dressing table, telephone stand and 
the writing desk. 






mee 
C3] 
sl 


<= 


at all stationery, drug, depart- 
ment stores and gift shops 


or send direct to 


Oo - 
THE JERSEY CITY PRINTING CO. 


JERSEY CITY~NEW JERSEY 











SOAPY WATER 


Wrings easily by pressing but- 
ton; turning handle. Heads 













removable. Outwears three 
old-fashioned mops. At all 
good dealers and department 
stores, or sent postpaid from 
factory. 
Price Complete $1.50 
RENEWAL Heaps, 75c 
SQUEEZ-EZY 
MOP CO.,Inc a 
yy) \) 
j S| 


W)) By) Chun 
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NEW ORLEANS 
AGENTS 


La. 
SALESWOMEN—SALESMEN 


Make bigmoney taking orders 
forour beautiful Dress Goods, 


Silks, Wash Fabrics and Gen- 
eral YardGoods. Large Book 
of Fabric Samples lurnlahed 
to Agents. Write today. 
The National Importing Co. 
573 Broadway, Dept. A-29, N. Y. City 


1000 ACTUAL 
FABRIC SAMPLES 








For the seventh row take the 
thread over the needle three 
times and work off two threads at a time 
to make a triple stitch, and work twenty- 
four of these triple stitches into the twenty- 
four single stitches of preceding row. Make 
the eighth row the same as the seventh. 
For the ninth row, make twenty-four single 
stitches, and the same thing for the tenth 
row. Finish with a slip stitch. 

The tassel at lower left, page 129, is of 
cream linen thread No. 60 or 80, and two 
buttonmolds, an inch in diameter, covered 
with bits of linen. Crochet a chain, to 
loosely fit around edge of button, and join 
ends. Then single crochet around ring, in 
every chain stitch. Now work an open 
row by making a double crochet stitch, 


adouble crochet into third stitch 
of first row. When you have 
worked entirely around ring, fasten this 
row together by drawing a stitch through 
first double crochet. Then chain two, 
crochet double crochet into every stitch 
of previous row. This forms a solid row. 
Continue alternating open and solid rows 
until you have three solid and three open 
rows. Crochet the last solid row together 
closely for top, and make a chain of the 
desired length for loop. 

Into each opening of lower row, tie with 
a looped knot the center of from seven to 
ten strands of the linen thread to form 





fringe, made by winding thread around a 
five-inch card from seven to ten times, and 
cutting the thread at one end only. 


«Mittens to Help Young Sculptors 


(Continued from Page 127) 


For the mittens at bottom of page 127, 
cast on 72 sts. with tan yarn, 24 on each 
of 3 needles; work 6 rows in the rib pat- 
tern of k. 2, p. 1. 

7TH Row—K. 1 row plain. 8TH—K. al- 
ternately 1 st. brown, 1 tan all around, 
carrying the threads along loose. 

9TH—Reverse the sts., knitting the 
brown ones tan and the tan ones brown, 
then k. 2 rows brown, n. once on 2 needles, 
and 1 row tan. Start the diamond pattern: 

lst—K. 6 tan,* 1 brown, 9 tan, repeat 
from * ending with 1 brown, 4 tan. 2D— 
Same as Ist. 3p—K. 4 tan, * 3 brown, 7 
tan, repeat from * ending with 3 brown, 3 
tan. 4TH—Same as row 3. 

5TH—K. 3 tan, * 2 brown, 1 tan, 2 
brown, 5 tan, repeat from * ending with 
2 tan. 6TH—Same as row 5. 7TH—K. 2 
tan, * 3 brown, 1 tan, 3 brown, 3 tan, re- 
peat from * ending with 1 tan. 8TH—Same 
as row 7. 9STH—K. 2 tan, * 7 brown, 3 tan, 
repeat from * ending with 7 brown, 1 tan. 

10TH—*K. 1 tan, 2 brown, 1 tan; 3 
brown, 1 tan, 2 brown, repeat from * to 
end. 11TH—K. 3 brown, * 1 tan, 3 brown, 
1 tan, 5 brown, repeat from * ending with 
2 brown. 12TH—Same as 10th row. 
13TH—Same as 9th row. 

14TH-15TH—Sameas 7th. 16TH-17TH— 
Sameas 5th. 18TH-19TH—Sameas 3d row. 
20TH-21st—Same as lst. Now k. 22d row 
tan, and 23d and 24th rows brown. 

25TH—K. 1 st. tan and 1 st. brown. 
26TH— Reverse the sts., knitting the tan 
brown and the brown tan; break off the 
brown yarn and continue: 

27TH—K. plain 70 sts. 28TH—K. 2, n., 
K.46. 5.18 2. 2: 9k 1620), k. 2, k. 2, 
see 29TH— K. plain. 30TH— 

oy 1 oh, 1 ae bea 
PKG chs 31sT— K. plain. 
ie kA tes 4 nk Bons 
<4: 33p— K. plain. 


8400 —K 15;n:, ki 4,n.k.5,: kib-n.. k. 4, 
n., k. 5, k. 5, n., k. 3, n., k. 5. 35TH—K. 
plain. 36TH—K. 6, n., n., k. 6, k. 6, n., 
k. 7, k. 7, n.,k.5. 37TH—There will be 14 
sts. on 2 needles and 13 sts. on 3d needle. 
K. plain. 

K. 22 rows plain. Commence the thumb: 

Increase 1 in this way: Insert the needle 
in the st., make a st., then in the back of 
same st. make another st., now slip the st. 
off. This gives you 2 sts. in one. 

K. plain until you come to the last 2 sts. 
on the 3d needle, increase 1 and k. 1, then 
k. round once, widening 1 st. each side, 
until you have 20 sts. for the thumb; al- 
ways make extra st. in the one you last 
made. When you have 20 sts., k. 1 round 
till you come where the thumb sts. begin; 
string the 20 sts. on a thread and tie to 
hold until the finger part is done. 

Cast on 8 sts. on the needle where the 
yarn is, and k. once round; on the next 
round n. 1 st. at the beginning and end of 
the 8 sts.; do this for 4 rounds, until you 
have 14 sts. on each needle. K. plain for 
3 inches, begin to n., k. 2 together at the 
beginning and end of each needle for 1 
round. 

K. a plain row, and then a narrowing 
round alternately until 2 sts. remain on 
each needle; break off yarn. Leave end 
long enough to thread a needle, draw 
through the 6 sts. one at a time and fasten 
on the wrong side. Now take the 20 sts. of 
the thumb and 8 sts. of the gore, put 14 
sts. on 1 needle—the 8 of the gore and 3 
on each side of it—and 7 sts. on each of 
the other 2 needles. K. 1 round plain. 

Then for each succeeding round, till the 
gore is done, n. 1 st. at the beginning and 
end of the 8 sts. K. plain around for 1 
inch and n. same as in the finger part. 

NOTE—Abbreviations used: Sts. — stitches; 
k.—knit; p.—purl; n.—narrow, 
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lou are not barred from beauty 


-you, too, can bring entrancing new loveliness 


to your complexion --with these two creams 


Just as thousands of other women 
have done, you can make your 
skin fresh and appealing with 
just a little nightly care — read 
here how to attain this greater 
charm. 


COMPLEXION you take joyful pride in— 
clear and smooth, gloriously lovely! This 
precious beauty can be achieved by many women 
who now have not the complexion they desire. 
Perhaps you are one of the women who long 
for a more beautiful complexion. Who feel— 
and rightly—that a prettier complexion would 
make you a hundred times more attractive. 

It is so easy to make your skin really lovely— 
fresh, clean, entrancing in every way. Just a 
few days of care with these two creams will 
show you the first signs of improvement. Not 
perfect so quickly, of course, but enough differ- 
ence in your skin to astonish—and delight—you. 

Try this now. Begin today to give your skin 
the care that has brought glorious new charm 
to thousands of other women. Get Daggett & 
Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream and Perfect 
Vanishing Cream and begin the proper treat- 
ment. See for yourself how quickly these flaw- 
less creams can bring beauty to your complexion. 


A few minutes each night and morning 
with these perfect creams 

We sincerely advise every woman who values 
a lovely complexion to try these two creams. 
It will be only a few days before the first flat- 
tering results begin to appear. Women in every 
walk of life tell us that this is so—some say 
that their complexions showed marked 
provement in as little as three days. 

Then it is simply a question of keep- 
ing on with the proper treatment. For 
vou know that each type of skin re- 
quires its own special kind of care. 
What is good for a dry skin, may not 
be so beneficial for a skin that tends to 
oiliness. Here on this page are a few 
directions about how to use Daggett 
& Ramsdell’s Creams for certain kinds 
of skin. We have a booklet which goes 








ingredients obtainable, put together with the accumulated 
skill of thirty-five years’ experience in the making of abso- 
lutely perfect face creams. Surely you will wish to begin your 
treatments now, so that a lovelier complexion may be yours 
as soon as possible. You can get Daggett & Ramsdell’s Creams 
wherever good toilet articles are sold. 
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Every night this * 


should be done 


Smooth a cool, restful coat of 
Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold 
Cream over your face and neck with 
your finger tips or with cotton 
wrung out of cold water. 


Leave the cream on for a minute 
to sink deep in your pores where the 
unseen dirt is lodged. 


Now wipe off the cleansing cold 
cream and the dirt that clings to it, 
with upward strokes of a soft cloth. 
Your skin is now thoroughly clean 
—soft and relaxed. Then smooth on 
a little more and leave it there to 
revive your skin through the night. 


Se 


Every morning this 
should be done 


Always just after cleansing your 
face in the morning smooth on just 
a small amount of Daggett & Rams- 
dell’s Perfect Vanishing Cream. It 
will protect your skin through the 
whole day from dust and grime in- 
doors and out. 


Then, too, just before powdering, 
use only a trifle of Daggett & Rams- 
dell’s Perfect Vanishing Cream as a 
base. It imparts to your skin a won- 
derful ‘smoothness to which the 
powder will cling much longer. 
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DAGGETT & RAMSDELLS 





PERFECT COLD CREAM 


and 


PERFECT VANISHING CREAM 


Triple Offer Free—Mail this coupon for trial tubes of Daggett 
& Ramsdell’s two creams and the new book entitled, 
Interviews with Famous Skin Specialists’’ 
ties explain the right way to care for your skin under all conditions. 


* Beauty 
in which these authori- 

















into the matter further; it contains 
other things you may need to know. 
This booklet will be sent on request. 


' In every drug store and at every toilet goods 
counter you will find Daggett & Ramsdell’s 










But whichever treatment is prescribed 


Perfect Cold Cream and Perfect Vanishing 


DAGGETT & RAMSDELL , 
214 West 14th St., Dept. 4115, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me free samples of Daggett & Ramsdell’s 
Perfect Cold Cream and Perfect Vanishing Cream, to- 
gether with your booklet. 





for your particular skin, use Daggett & 


Cream. When you ask for them by name, 
Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream and Per- you can and should get them. 


fect Vanishing Cream. They are so pure, 
so fine in every way—made of the best 
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Recommended by more 
than 20,000 doctors 
and nurses 


rotect him—mother! 














from pins and buttons 


of his wails! 


But now, no need for pins or buttons! Dress Baby the Vanta way. In- 
stead of pins and buttons, Vanta garments fasten with cute little bows of 
twistless tape (patented). A welcome relief for Baby and mother, too. 


You can dress Baby without once turning him over. 

Instantly adjustable. Scientific design makes these 
dainty little garments fit just the way Baby likes them 
to fit. No binding, no chafing. No buttons to break in 
the wringer. And no loose pins to worry you, mother. 












: G Vanta Vest 


—the shirt without a fault. 
Double over the chest and abdc- 
men, where constant protection 
is needed. Will not gape at the 
neck or “work up.” Endorsed 
by physicians everywhere. 


Vanta Knit Knitie 
Cannot Bind Under Arms 


The ideal sleeping erent, Closes at the bottom like 
Poy, ag, keeps feet and hands 

ponte Woe by prevents thumb- 
sucking and infection of 

the eyes often caused by 
ag .rubbing with the tiny 
™ fists. Note the 
roominess that 
permits Baby 
to stretch and 


















Vanta Baby 


Bess Hose 
Baby Bess hose is the in- 
~\ vention of a mother of 7 
children. She observed that 
| the upper part of ordinary 
infant hose was bunchy 
and when wet chafed the 
baby’s tender skin on the 
wader part of the leg. 

They fasten to the shirt 
| or band (not to the diaper) 
so in changing Baby it is 
unnecessary to unfasten 


Vanta Abdominal Binders 


No Pins—No Sewing. Better than the old inelastic 
strip of flannel used to hold the navel dressing in place. 
A soft knit fabric, sufficiently elastic to permit the 
little “tummy” to expand after feeding. Fastens on the 
side with three dainty bows.of Vanta Twistless Tape. 





















































shirt or band where it 
belongs over the abdomen. 






Deptt j25 W. Jackon Biv SPECIAL OFFER/ & 


Please mail me in plain package your Vanta Pinless Diaper Pattern 
with full instructions; poet 

Also a copy of 56-page book ‘‘Baby’s Outfit” —recommended by 20,000 /| 
doctors and nurses. Enclosed please find 10 cents to cover cost of 
postage and packing. 


Twistless Tape — 
NOTE— Vanta Twistless Ta 
patented, is different from any ot 
tape. It will not kink, twist, curl or 
ravel. If tape had not been improved 
this way, this method of fastening 
would not have been practical. 


the new Safe way to dress your Baby 


Baby can’t tell you what hurts when he’s lying on a hard button. Ora 
sharp safety pin becomes unfastened, as he kicks and wriggles his little legs. 
How often he’s accused of “temper” or colic, when the pin is the real cause 


More than 20,000 leading doctors and nurses, and countless mothers 
recommend Vanta garments. They’re made of the finest materials. Dain- 
tily finished. Guaranteed not to shrink. And all are sterilized ¢wice in making. 
Once just before packing—so they come to you, mother, antiseptically clean. 

For summer let your Baby wear “K” Band, shown below. The perfect 
summer garment. 
There’s a touch of wool over the abdomen to guard against chills. But no 


ant 


Baby Garment 


Light as thistledown— it weighs less than 2 ounces. 


wool in the back or chest where it might cause prickly heat. 
You'll find Vanta garments in the Infants’ Department 
of most all stores. Reasonably priced. Ifyou’ve any difficulty, 
just write us direct. We'll supply you. EARNsHAw SALEs 


by . Inc., Dept. 11, 325 W. sneri Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 









om, ‘Ww? 
| Vanta ‘‘K’’ Band 
the perfect summer garment 

Doctors and nurses agree that 
babies should not wear wool over 
the chest and back in warm 
weather, yet they need that 
“touch of wool” over the abdo- 
6} men. The Vanta “K” Band meets 
this need, the upper part being of 
lisle or silk and the part covering 
the abdomen is of ma wool and 
lisle. The two materials are joined 
in the knitting without a seam. 




























































enough twistless tape for making one diaper. 


Mailed 
postpaid in 
plain package 
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Nothing pleased me more 
mightily than when in Lon- 
don last winter Gerald Du 
Maurier gave me an origi- 
al drawing of his father’s 
1d a notebook which had 
een used during the writing of 
Peter Ibbetson. On the last page 
of this is the family tree of the Ib- 
betsons, showing the lineage of 
Peter, with his delightful French an- 
cestry. Itisacharming thing to pos- 
sess, being so typical of the gayety 
and beauty of the author’s mind. 

I had often talked with Con- 
stance Collier about doing Ibbetson 
together; she owned the dramatic 
rights, but nothing ever came of our 
talks. We were both free at this 
time, and there was a prospect that 
we could get my brother Lionel to 
play Colonel Ibbetson. The only 
difficulty was to get a management 
and a theater. I went to see Al 
Woods, who had been my manager 
both in a play I like to forget, 
called The Yellow Ticket, and in 
Kick-in. ‘‘Al,’’ I said, “‘I’ve got a 
play, but I don’t want you to read 
it. 

“IT suppose you just want me to 
give you the theater and pay the 
bills.” 

‘Yes, that’s about what I want.” 

“‘What’s the play like?” 

“Oh, you wouldn’t like it; it’s full 
of dreams. It’s called Peter Ibbet- 
son, by a guy named Du Maurier. 
I'm going to play Peter, Constance 
Collier is going to be the Duchess 


I 
a 
h 


of Towers, and Lionel is coming back 
from the movies to the theater, and he’s 
going to play Colonel Ibbetson, my uncle.” 

“That’s pretty good; can’t you tell me 


anything about it at all?” 


‘Well, there’s one scene in it where 
Lionel calls me a bastard and I hit him 
over the head with a club and knock him 
It’s the end of the second act.” 


cold. 


“You're on, kid. Ill take it.” 


Al Woods is, to my mind, one of the 
most interesting figures in the theatrical 
world. He pretends not to know about 
things, whereas his grasp of the details 
and business side of theatrical manage- 
ment is extremely comprehensive. It was 
not mere luck that turned the impresario 
of such significant sensations as Nellie, 
The Beautiful Cloak Model, into one of 
the leading producers of Forty-second 


Street. 


True to ‘Details 


E WENT at the production of Peter 
Ibbetson with the greatest delight. 
We were all so fond of the book and had 
been for so long that we wanted to get 
everything in that would please the people 


who knew the story. We even 
went so far as to figure out what 
the loathsome scent would be that 
Colonel Ibbetson used. Before the 
scene where I killed him Lionel 
took great pains to douse himself 
with this so that I should get a 
trong whiff of it when I was near 
him. My adoration of the draw- 
ings was so great that I made my- 
self up to look exactly like them 
and wore a beard. The late Sir 
Herbert Beerbohm Tree, when he 
came to the theater one night in 
New York, was very charming 
about the performance and the 
production, but referring to my 
beard, he said: ‘‘ That fellow looks 
so likeadentist. If youdon’t shave 
him instantly the romance will fly 
out of the window.” 

These things which we did in our 
excessive zeal to preserve the book 
meant nothing to the spectators; 
but a certain inherent beauty, an 
arresting nostalgia of the story did 
get into the dramatization and kept 
audiences spellbound, and quiet, 
even during the terrible first night 
in New York when the properties 


(Continued from Page 12) 
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SIR GERALD DU MAURIER’S GIFT ON THE 
FIRST NIGHT OF BARRYMORE’S LONDON 
HAMLET—A PETER IBBETSON ORIGINAL 


acted up and in the dream scenes the 
scenery fell over, disclosing shirt-sleeved 
stage hands, guy ropes and brick walls. 
On the second night most of this hap- 
pened again, and the company was unable 
to give on either occasion a real perform- 
ance. But through it all the play obtained, 
and at subsequent performances became, 
a great success. 

I know of no play with which I have 
ever been connected at which the audi- 
ences were so largely made up of people 
who had already seen the play. At every 
performance there were repeaters. One 
woman in New York told me that she had 
seen Peter Ibbetson forty-five times. It 
was war time, and the scenes in which the 
past was lived again and there were re- 
unions with loved ones, were very comfort- 
ing to so many people. When we played 
it in Canada, where so many people had 
lost sons, the sympathy for the play was 
most unusual. This quiet, peculiar appeal 
hardly seemed like the theater. 

After Peter Ibbetson, I had my choice 
of two plays. One of them was Barrie’s 
Dear Brutus. The leading part of this was 
sympathetic and good, and when I read 
the play it seemed difficult to see how 


anybody could fail, even if 
he were only able to give 
one-tenth as good a perform- 
ance as was given by Gerald 
Du Maurier in London. I 
knew that the play could not 


help succeeding in New York, and 


worse than that, if one played it in 
New York there would almost in- 
evitably be a long road engagement. 
The least to be expected from Dear 
Brutus was two seasons. 

So I elected to do the other play 
which was offered to me, an English 
version of Tolstoy’s play, The Liv- 
ing Corpse, which we called Re- 
demption. 

My wife made the adaptation, 
but it wasn’t credited to her on 
the play bills. She had from the 
first been enthusiastic to have me 
do Redemption, and while I was 
hesitating about accepting Dear 
Brutus, she went to the sister of 
Joe Davidson, the sculptor, who 
was then running The Russian Inn 
in New York, and from her she ob- 
tained a literal translation. Out of 
this she made an excellent adapta- 
tion, which, like most good adapta- 
tions for the theater, contained a 
great deal that was original. I am 
certain that it was in a large meas- 
ure responsible for the success of 
Redemption, a success which be- 
wildered a great many people. At 
first the play did not do good busi- 
ness, because it was put on in the 
midst of the flu epidemic. As soon 
as this scare was over, however, and 


people began to go to the theater again, 
it became an established success. 

I have never felt that my playing of it 
was particularly able, and there were por- 
tions of it that I never found very clear 
and consequently could not make clear to 
audiences. In the first act, when I should 
have been a human being, I was given so 
many jewels and appurtenances to wear 
that I always seemed to myself a sweet- 


scented jackass. 


Till the last act, where 


there was great reality, I was never on the 


balls of my feet. 


Occasionally, I think 


I was good in that last act. As everyone 
knows, Redemption is one of those gloomy 
depictions of a Russian soul in especial 
agony, and only rarely is there a mild bit 
of cheer or color. 


An Expression of Pity 


NE night my brother came to see the 
play, and near him was a girl who 


munched chocolates diligently all through 
the performance. When in desperation at 
the futility of life I stood before a mirror 
to shoot myself, she said in a loud, nasal 
voice to her companion: “‘Oh, the poor 


pru-in.” 






PHOTO. FROM THE ALBERT DAVIS COLLECTION 
AS RICHARD III 
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I fear that in that line the voice 
of many persons spoke, though 
perhaps they would not agree with 
the pronunciation. 

One night, in changing a scene, 
the mirror before which I stood 
when I was about to shoot myself 
was broken and there was no time 
to get another. So that I might 
be looking at something before I 
pulled the trigger, the frame was 
left on the wall and asphaltum, 
which is ever ready in the theater 
to touch up scenery, was daubed 
in the frame where the glass 
should have been. After the per- 
formance, a friend of mine, a 
painter, came to my dressing room 
and after telling me some nice 
things about my performance, said: 
‘“What a perfectly wonderful touch 
that was of Tolstoy’s—that a man 
about to kill himself should, before 
doing so, go look at a painting of 
a landscape.” The artist in him 
spoke. Each to his trade. 

Before we did Peter Ibbetson I 
had purchased the rights to do 
Sem Bernelli’s play, which was 
called in English The Jest. Both 
Ned Sheldon, who made the 


Now, too. . when rooms 
are overheated, 
clothing heavzer.. 


you will 
want to use Deodo 
every day! 


Letitia Hadley 
( ry heated rooms—the intimacy of 


the dance and bridge table—winter 

problems! It has been so difficult to 
preserve the immaculacy that social con- 
tacts demand! 

You may have hesitated to use a deodor- 
ant—but now I bring good news! A powder 
that prevents and destroys body odors! A 
fine, delicate powder, as exquisitely femi- 
nine, as delightful to use as talcum. 

Just apply Deodo while dressing in the 
morning—or before going out. Rub it under 
the arms and dust it over the body. It acts 
immediately. No waiting or repeated appli- 
cations. And it continues effective through- 
out a whole day. 


Deodo does not seal the pores or prevent 
essential perspiration. It simply absorbs 
and neutralizes the odor. It is soothing to 
the skin, and tends to heal. And it’s 
entirely harmless to clothing. It will do 
much to preserve the freshness of your 
winter frocks—cloth and silk and velvet 
that can’t be washed successfully. 


Try Deodo on sanitary 
napkins. A most annoy- 
ing problem has been 
solved! 


Deodo is sold at most 
druggists’ and toilet 
goods counters. Or I will 
gladly send you a minia- 
ture container, holding a 
generous supply, free. 
Mail the coupon today! 














A MULFORD PRODUCT 


prevents and destroys body odors 
FREE—MAIL COUPON NOW! 








L. H, J. 1-26 
H. K. Murrorp Company 


Mulford Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please send me the free sample of Deodo. 
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You are probably sick and tired 


of reading endless arguments 
about tooth paste — which to use 
and why. 


@ Here is the story of Listerine Tooth 
Paste in a nut-shell: 


q@ It’s made by the makers of Listerine. 
It tastes the way you want it to taste. It 
does its work well. 


@ It is sold at a price you like—25 cents 
for the large tube. And if we charged 
you a dollar a tube we couldn’t offer you 
a better tooth paste. 


q Try it once * and we'll wager you'll 
come back for more— unless you’re dif- 
ferent from the thousands of people who 
have switched to Listerine Tooth Paste. 


Lambert Pharmacal Company 
Saint Louis, U.S. A. 


* Its wonderful refreshing effect 
alone has converted thousands 
to the use of this paste. 


LISTERINE TOOTH PASTE 


Large Tube — 25 Cents 














GO INTO BUSINESS Fer, xourself 

Establish and oper- 
ate a “‘ New System Specialty Candy Factory” in your community. 
We furnish ev if sy Money-making opportunity unlimited. Either 
men or women. Big Candy Booklet Free. Write for it today. Don't 
put it off! W. HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 140, East Orange, N. J. 


ONLY $9.90 and up. Weave 
Colonial Rugs, quaint rag carpet, 
silk-and-wool scarfs, for pleas- 
ure and profit. Catalog free. 


UNION LOOM WORKS, 462 Factory St., BOONVILLE, N.Y. 


75 a Week Spare lime 


Many of our agents make it and many working full 
time earn more. A forceful sales outfit sells these 
finest grade dress materials, handkerchiefs, ho- 
siery, etc., for you. Experience not essential. Com- 
plete information on request. 


Mitchell & Church Co., Inc., Dept.116, Binghamton, N.Y. 
\ 3 ig Profits i inHeme Cooking! 


DAINTYWEAR Lingerie sample swatches 
and Style Folder free. 
Fashion’s newest rayon garments. Vests, Stepins, Bloom- 
ers, Envelopes, Pettibockers, Princess Slips, ightgowns. 
Very reasonably priced. Sold only direct. 

DAINTYWEAR COMPANY, Box 284-J, Waynesboro, Pa. 


Dialogs, Monologs, Vaudeville Acts 
Musical Comedies How toStagea Play 
and Revues, Min- Make-up Goods 


strel Opening Choruses, Darky Plays. Catalog FREE. 
T. 8. DENISON & CO., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 115, CHICAGO 


Tea Room Manaéers in Bid Demand 


Hundreds of new tea sooms, cafeterias, lunch rooms, motor inns, now 
opening every week arecryingfortrained managers. Shortageacute. We 
receive daily calls for s, assistant 's, hostesses, table di- 
rectors, buyers, etc.—both men and women. Big salaries paidtotrained 
executives. Weteach youentire businessin yoursparetime—and put you 
in touch with big opportunities. Write for Free Book ‘‘ Pouring Tea for 
Profit.” Lewis Tea Room Institute, Dept. N-549, Washington, D.C. 


Hotels Need Trained Women 


Nation-wide demand for trained women; all depart- 
ments, hotels, clubs, apartment houses; uncrowded 
field; fine living; quick advancement. Our methods 
endorsed by leading hotels everywhere. Write for FREE 

OOK, ‘‘Your Big Opportunity.”” LEWIS HOTEL 
TRAINING SCHOOLS, Room N-597, Washington, D. C. 

































Alice Bradley, famous expert, 

CS shows rd now to make aoune-enst- 
ae. cake-making, candy-making 
See ve big profits. How tocater, run 
Za Pr ofttable TEA ROOMS, Motor Inns, Cafeterias, 
etc.—over 51 Ways to Make Money. Ww rite today 

for illus. booklet, “* Cooking for Profit,”’ it’s FREE 























PHOTOGRAPHS 


Color Prints and Postcards 
on sale at 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
Color prints, mounted and unmounted, 
from $.25 to $36. Prints from original 
Diirer woodblocks, $2.00 or two for $3.00. 
Photographs, mounted and unmounted, 
$.10 to $21.75. Postcards, $.05 each. 


CALLOUSES 


Quick, safe relief for callouses 
and burning on bottom of feet. 
At drug and shoe stores everywhere 


DrScholl’s 





Special sets of six representing the Nativ- e 
ity, etc., $.15. Calendars with 12 differ- Lino- a Put one on— 
ent pictures, $1.00. Etchings and casts the pain is gone 


resembling old ivory also for sale. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


You Can Just as Well Have More Money 


If you are busy most of the time with housekeeping as is Mrs. Irma Meredith of Texas, you can still have more 
money and all the little luxuries it will buy. (Mrs. Meredith has made $5.00 ina 
single day.) Just arrange with us to become a Curtis subscription representative. 
The coupon brings all the details. 
Clip and Mail 
The Curtis Publishing Company, 977 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please tell me all about your cash offer for obtaining new and renewal 
orders for The Ladies’ Home Journal, The Saturday Evening Post and The 
Country Gentleman. 








For Free Sample write The Scholl Mfg. Co., Chicago 
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English version, and I thought that this 
would be a very good play for Lionel and 
myself to do together. There was a great 
part in it for-him, and it seemed almost 
criminal that he should not be back in the 
theater to play it. He was doing extremely 
well in the movies, not only acting, but also 
at odd moments and in various bars, sug- 
gesting with extraordinary imagination a 
great many of the most distinguished pro- 
ducers’ two-reelers. Most of his ideas were 
received with mild amusement, but later 
they almost invariably had 
an odd way of appearing 

on the screen. Though we 

owned The Jest before ® 
Peter Ibbetson was pro- 

duced, the conditions were 
not right for its produc- 
tion, and consequently 
Lionel’s return tothe stage 
was as Colonel Ibbetson, 
in which his success was 
tremendous. 

Before we produced The 
Jest, Lionel had made a 
great hit in The Copper- 
head. The old man in the 
last acts of this was as dif- 
ferent from the part he played in The 
Jest as any two parts in the theater could 
possibly be, and yet no critic mentioned 
this extraordinary versatility. We thought 
The Jest would be an artistic success that 
would run about six weeks, make little or 
no money, and then go to the storehouse. 
We felt that the play was a sound one and 
very good theater, and as it had so much 
of the Renaissance we thought that it 
would be great fun to put it on. 

Predicting the length of a run is always 
hazardous. We were quite wrong. In pro- 
duction The Jest proved gory, passionate, 
colorful and provocative. Audiences did 
not seem to mind that the play was not 
exactly a moral one. They didn’t care that 
it was like a bullfight in a brothel, punc- 
tuated by occasional flashes of lightness. 
They did not seem to be able to get enough 
of The Jest, and it ran and ran. 

After the fun of solving the difficulties 
was over and the play settled down to sure 
success, I became very tired of the pa- 
tchoulied neurasthenic that I was called 
upon to play. This character has been 
variously described. One of the critics 
referred to it as a pallid but “‘mordantly 
beautiful’? young sensualist. With the 
blond wig and the very long green tights, 
it seems to me now that pictorically I must 
have appeared like a stained glass window 
of a decadent string bean. When we took 
The Jest off for the production of Rich- 
ard III, the houses were still packed. 


eAn Inspiration for ‘Richard III 


HE first thought of my playing Richard 

III cameaboutinanoddway. I wasat 
the Bronx Zoo one day with Ned Sheldon 
looking at a red tarantula which had a 
gray bald spot on its back. This had been 
caused by trying to get out of its cage. It 
was peculiarly sinister and evil looking; 
the personification of a crawling power. I 
said to Sheldon: “It looks just like Rich- 
ard III.” 

“Why don’t you play it?’’ was his only 
comment. 

Many of my friends had wanted me to 
do Hamlet first. Now I may not have been 
wise to do Hamlet when I did, but I am 
certain it was wiser to act Richard first. 
Going into this was quite a stunt and in- 
volved a good deal of hard work; but I 
never like to talk about hard work, for no 
one believes it anyway, nor does the 
average outsider or layman consider that 
creative work is especially difficult. I had 
to make over my voice and work unceas- 
ingly on intonations. I am afraid that 
when I came to the playing, I probably, 
with no intention of so doing, sang a great 
deal of the text. 

Richard III was the definite result of 
months of labor; it was a meticulous and 
not particularly inspired performance. 
Occasionally, however, it was effective and 
great fun to do. The production by Rob- 
ert Edmund Jones and Arthur Hopkins 
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was extremely beautiful and much liked, | 
am sure. People have told me that they 
can recall few scenes in the theater that 
were so hauntingly beautiful as that of 
Richard on a white horse talking to the 
young princes before the tower. I could 
play the whole play a great deal better 
now, I am certain, but never again would 
I undertake to play it eight times a week. 
After Richard III and before I played 
Hamlet in New York, Ethel and I ap- 
peared in Clair de Lune, which was writ- 
ten by my wife. This was a case 

of a play maimed by loving kind- 

ness, in which the author was 
slightly bewildered, but quite help- 

less. The only thing that 
I can think of that would 
correspond to what we did 
to this play would be, if 
when a debutante is going 
to her first party, instead 
of giving her a simple 
dress, in which her 
charm would be 
apparent, the 
family in their 

eer glutinous affection 
should deck her in 
everything but the kitchen stove. I know 
of nothing more that could have been done 
to distract attention from this charming 
play, except to have called upon Lionel to 
play a part in it. As it was, it seemed en- 
tirely filled with dwarfs and Barrymores. 
And Clair de Lune should never have had 
all these trappings or have been made a 
vehicle for stars or box-office reputations. 


Adding to Hamlet 


HEN came Hamlet. For several sea- 

sons people had been telling me that 
Hamlet was the logical play for me to do 
next, but I had never read it with the idea 
of acting it. Naturally, before I could make 
up my mind I wanted to go over the part 
carefully. I wanted to read and re-read 
it until I could find out what I could do 
with it or what it would do to me. I went 
down to White Sulphur Springs and went 
over the play for weeks. It was practi- 
cally my first reading. Then I went out 
into the woods and rehearsed myself in 
parts of it. I was amazed to find how 
simple Hamlet seemed to be, and I was 
no little bewildered that anything of such 
infinite beauty and simplicity should have 
required centuries of comment. It seems 
to me that all the explanation, all the com- 
ment that is necessary upon Hamlet, 
Goethe wrote in Wilhelm Meister. These 
simple words in short sentences, with 
which the editor of the Temple Edition has 
had the wit to preface the text, are more 
illuminating than all the commentaries: 


And to me it is clear that Shakspere sought 
to depict a great deed laid upon a soul un- 
equal to the performance of it. In this view 
I find the piece composed throughout. Here 
is an oak tree planted in a costly vase, which 
should have received into its bosom only 
lovely flowers; the roots spread out, the vase 
is shivered to pieces. 


Hamlet, to me, in the theater, no matter 
who plays it, will never be quite the play 
that it is in the theater of the cerebellum. 
When one thinks how few illustrators add 
anything to a book—Howard Pyle added 
a great deal, but he was one of the few— 
it is not strange that the acting does not 
always add to or enhance the reading of 
Shakspere. Perhaps one of the reasons so 
many people write about Hamlet and do 
not write about other simple things o/ 
great beauty, like the Sermon on the 
Mount and the Gettysburg Speech, is 
merely because they feel they can add 
something to the character which no one 
else has done. They see themselves play- 
ing the part. I don’t know whether it was 
Noah or P. T. Barnum who first said: 
‘In every man there is a little of Hamlet.”’ 
Seriously, I have often wondered why 
women go to see Hamlet in the theater. 
Perhaps it is because they bear male chil- 
dren. I don’t know. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—Another article in this 
series will appear in an early issue. 








Jani 
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OUT shoulders and QAYMNS 


softer and smoother than 


your face and hands ? 











For fifty years Frostilla Lotion has 
been famous as the finest way of keep- 
ing hands soft in spite of housework 
—and for preventing chaps. 


This important principle 
of complexion care stops 
this ‘‘unequal ageing’’— 
keeps your skin young and 
lovely—the biggest step 
forward in years—try 
Frostilla Lotion, free. 


Many woMeEN often wonder about 
this. They look at their complex- 











Two sizes—35c. and $1.00 


The larger bottle is more economical as 
it contains more than three times the 35c¢ 
size. At all drug stores and toilet goods 
counters in U. S. and Canada. 


In Winter your skin needs 
additional moisture 


Now, especially, in Winter your skin 
needs more of this moisture. Use Frostilla 
Lotion every day. It is quickly absorbed 
by the skin without leaving any sticki- 
ness. Its fragrance will delight you. 


Send for a trial bottle, free 


We want you to try Frostilla Lotion as 
soon as possible. Thousands of women 








ions. At the skin on face and neck. 

Then they look at their body skin. It is 
soft, white and supple. Yet their com- 
plexions, the skin of face, neck, hands is 
often unsightly. Dry and harsh to look 
at and touch. Ever so slightly shrivelled 
looking—beginning to look old, years 
before it really should. 

It is the spectacle of unequal ageing. Sooner or later 
it happens to every woman. What is the reason 


for it? What can be done to 
stop it, to lessen it? 

















There is a scientific way 
to stop it 


Science has found a way to stop 
this unequal ageing. A way that 
does for your face skin just 
what Nature does for your body 
skin. This way is Frostilla 
Fragrant Lotion. You can try 
it, free. 


going out. 







For 
chapped, rough skin 


Right now you will find 
Frostilla Lotion particularly 
helpful to prevent and soothe 
chapped, rough skin. Use it 
every day after bathing your 
hands and face, and before 


After housework and 
other duties— 
apply Frostilla Lotion. You 
can almost feel the hands get 
softer and smoother. Keep a 
bottle in the kitchen. 


For over fifty years Frostilla Lotion has been 
famous for keeping hands soft and smooth—for 
preventing chaps, rough skin and dryness. It is 
just as effective for keeping the skin of your face 
and neck lovely. 


This is because Frostilla Lotion is chemically the 
same as the natural moisture that Nature provides 
to keep the skin soft. This natural moisture— 
“precious moisture’’ we call it—is made by the 
tiny glands in your skin. It is a liquid, which 
oozes through, softening 
the skin, dissolving the 
microscopic scales that con- 
stantly form as the skin is dried 
by wind or sun, by powder and 
dust and rouge. If this moisture 
is supplied faster than the skin 
can dry out, the complexion re- 
mains soft, supple, young. But 
if it is not, the dryness does its 
unlovely work. The skin grows 
scaly, harsh, old. The skin is 
no longer young. 


in every walk of life have already found 
that Frostilla Lotion is the best way of keeping 
true, youthful beauty of the complexion. We are 
sure you will agree. That is why we are offering 
a generous trial bottle absolutely free. Send for 
it today. Use the coupon below. Try it for a 
few days. You will wish to keep on always. 
This new way has never failed. It is like Nature's 
own moisture—Frostilla Lotion is the new, safe, 
sure way of improving the complexion. 


Frostilla 


Cfragrant [potion 


Selling Agents: HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., New York and Toronto 








Tue Frostitta Company, Dept. 401, Elmira, New York 
Please send me your free bottle of Frostilla Fragrant 
Lotion. Ihavechecked below the uses I am interested in. 
O Chapped, rough skin 0 Keep complexion soft and smooth 


O After housework O After removing superfluous hair 
O Base for powder and (....... 


rouge (write any use not listed) 
PRBS ho aoa s Bene chu ss ou ee eae ree 
Sereet . ks. wR aa ee eae 
Gity:... .:..c. Beare see eee DEANE Sok vas Puch ake 


















Frostilla Lotion — Yamous 50 years for chapped rough skin 











Simply Wonderful— 
Every Home Should 
Have One 


Here is just what you have always wanted— 
Think of an electric fireless cooker range, work- 
ing right off your home lighting circuit—with 
which you can do your cooking, baking, roast- 
ing, etc., quickly, easily, 
cleanly, with a wonderful 
saving of fuel and work. 


Automatic 
Oven Control 

Automatic oven heat 
regulator turns electric- 
ity on and off as needed. 
Maintains a steady, con- 
stant temperature. Never 
too hot—never too cool— 
and only uses electricity 
one-third to one-half of 
the time. Money saving, _ <a a 








Wm. Campbell 


The Original Fire- time saving, work saving, 
Jess Cooker Man and insures perfect bak- & 


ing and roasting. 











Here’s 
What It Will Do 


For You i 
Roasts all kinds of meats 
—fowls and fish. Only 
uses electricity about 1-3 
of the usual time. Cooks 
all vegetables—eight 
medium sized potatoes 
use electricity 8 to 12 
minutes. Does all baking. 
A cake uses electricity 
about 12 to 15 minutes. 
A boiled ham uses elec- 
tricity 30 to 35 minutes. 
Cooks a boiled dinner 
complete—using electric- 
ity about 40 minutes. 

Fries, Toasts, Stews, 
makes coffee, boils tea 
kettle—no other 
stove needed. Will 
do anything 
any range 
will do. 


With this range you can do all 
your cooking under the perfect 
heat control of electricity and 
yet at a cost that is only one- 
third of what it would be if a regu- 
lar electric cook stove were used. 

Has double electric grill on top 
for frying, cooking, etc., a deep 
18 inch oven for baking, roast- 
ing, etc., and a big electrically 
heated fireless cooker compart- 
ment—all under automatic con- 
trol. Oven big enough to hold a 
large turkey or three loaves of 
my 4obread. Oven has unbreakable 


Entire range lined with alumi- 
num—rust-proof and easy to keep 
clean. No Three wire special 
wiring necessary. Attachtoany 
floor socket or wall plug. Oncast- 
ers, move anywhere. All complete, 
ready to use when you receive it. 
Special Low Factory Price 

and 30 Day Trial Offer 

Write today for big illustrated 
catalog and my introductory 
offer, special low price for limited 
time only. My price will amaze 
you! Selling direct gives you big 
‘*Pyrex’’ Glass door. savings! Cash or easy payments. 


THE WILLIAM CAMPBELL CO. 1002 Union Ave., Alliance, Ohio 


Canadian Address: Georgetown, Ontario 
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The secret of Happy 
Holiday Parties 


OU wouldn’t forget St. Valentine’s Day, 
would you? It will soon be here. And then 
Washington’s Birthday — the very occasion 
for a patriotic party. And good old St. Pat- 
rick must not be overlooked! Then come 
Easter and May Day, and the winter is gone. 


Every one of these holidays can be a day 
of happiness and joy for you and your friends, 
for the children, for the young people of the 
church or club. But a holiday, to be a real 
“red-letter-day,” must be bright and gay, and 
the celebration must be well planned. That 
is exactly why you need 


THE GALA BOOK 


This wonderfully handy little book has just 
appeared in its new edition. Each year since 
1914 it has been gaining hosts of friends be- 
cause of its wealth of useful information. The 
1926 edition has 32 pages full of new ideas 
to make your parties easier for you and hap- 
pier for everyone. It shows you novel invi- 
tations, appropriate decorations, costumes, 
tells you games to play, gives you directions 
for arranging the table and even suggests 
some suitable things to serve. Even if you 
should use the little book only once you'll 
say it is worth a lot, but you will find that 
you will turn to it for inspiration whenever 
you entertain or give a party. It costs just 
ten cents, or fifteen if you live in Canada. 


Brighten the dark days of Winter. Plan 
your party now. 














Send today for 
THE GALA BOOK 


Stationers, department stores and many 
druggists are stocked with Dennison’s 
Holiday Goods. Get the Gala Book from 
your nearest dealer, or send this coupon 
with 10 cents (fifteen in Canada) and it 
will be sent to you at once. 





DENNISON’S, Dept. Al 
Framingham, Mass. 


Please send me the Gala Book. I en- 
close 10 cents (15 cents in Canada). 


Name 
Address. 












































ANNE MARTIN HAD NO DREAD OF BILLS, NOW THAT SHE COULD PAY 


THEM WITH MONEY SHE 


HERSELF HAD EARNED 


Flow Anne Martin Paid 
Those Worrying Bills Flérself 


a] EVER had Anne Martin’s spirits 

Bea) been higher than on the day 
hj she bought her lovely blue crépe 
iii de chine to wear to her neigh- 
amie] hor’s evening party. 

And never had her spirits been lower 
than on the morning—exactly one week 
later—when the postman handed her a 
thin little envelope containing the bill 
for this same dress. 

Have you ever run downstairs to an- 
swer the doorbell with a pleasant feeling 
of expectancy, and then had your spirits 
drop at the sight of a handful of bills? 

Anne remembered how excited she had 
been to find such a “‘bargain’’; how proud 
Jim had been when she had received 
compliments on the dress; how “‘sensible”’ 
they had felt the purchase was. 

But looking at that bill for $39.40, 
Anne ran over in her mind the other bills 
that would becoming in. She remembered 
the heavy gas bill, the Christmas gifts, 
the holiday extras—— 


tMore Than $70!” 


UDDENLY she took pencil and paper 

and added up. Why, it came to $70— 
more than $70! She couldn’t believe it. 
What had she been thinking of to buy that 
dress? Why hadn’t she let it go? 

Then her thoughts flew downtown to 
Jim—good, generous Jim, always so sure 
that things would come out all right. 

“Tt isn’t fair,” thought Anne. ‘‘Every- 
thing falls on Jim. And I know what he’ll 
do if I remind him of these bills. He'll 
cheerfully say that he doesn’t need that 
coat he has been counting on for so long. 

“Tf I could only help him in some way. 
There must be something I can do!” 

Of course there was something. And 
there 7s something for every woman or 
girl reading this page who wants to earn 
money herself. 

Just read the letter that Anne Martin 
wrote to me not three weeks after that 
day when she had been so depressed. 








Dear Manager: I was one happy woman 
when your check came today. I felt like shouting 
the news from the housetops—that I had made 
almost forty dollars, I who had never earned a 
cent in my life. But instead, I haven’t told even 
my husband, and I’m going to keep it a wonderful 
secret until I can hand him every last living re- 
ceipted bill. Oh, if someone had only told me 
about the Girls’ Club sooner! 


How many worries might be saved if 
every woman knew of The Girls’ Club! 
Have you ever lain “‘sick-abed,”’ looking 
forward to the worst to come—the doc- 
tor’s bill? Then you can appreciate the 
relief that came to this young business girl: 

Dear Manager: When I was laid up with 
tonsillitis and thought of the money that would 
have to come out of my already overstretched 
pay envelope for doctor’s and druggist’s bills, I 
felt sicker than ever. Then I read about the 
Girls’ Club in my Journal; and now I’ve quickly 
earned after office hours the money to pay those 
extra expenses, without having to touch a cent 
of my regular salary. E. H. B., Michigan. 


In the same way hundreds of other 
women are making their dreams come true. 
A young girl who helps her mother keep 
house has started her own bank account. 
An energetic grandmother has taken a 
long trip from Ohio to California to spend 
a month with her daughter. And bothbya 
plan that: would work just as well for you. 


(an You Use Extra Noney ? 


OULD youlike to hear more about our 
“big idea”? To know how soon you 
can be earning these comfortable sums oJ 
money? I will be so glad to tell you. 
Simply write me a card saying that you 
are interested in our money-making plan, 
and I’ll send you the information at once. 
There are no dues and no expenses of any 
kind. Address a note today to the 
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‘Might-have-been / 


hours. . how many 


of them are 2 
YOURS. 


“PT MIGHT havedonethat”—“I might 
have gone there’’—there are so 
many ‘‘might-have-been hours” in every 
woman’s life! All because some house- 
hold task—washing, ironing, cooking, 
cleaning—demands attention. 


But how to take care of these duties, 
and still have time for the ““might-have- 
been” pleasures? Electricity and all the 
servants it puts at your command will 
shorten much of your daily work. And 
the modern laundry, greatest time- 
saver of all, will actually give you a 
whole day of leisure every week. 





Think of the many things you can do 
with this new time. Perhaps, like Mrs. 
Schwinn of New York City, you will 
use the time for music; or, like Mrs. 
Jones of Covington, Ky., you may de- 
vote the time to school and civic activ- 
ities; or maybe, like Mrs. 
Looker of Hollywood, Calif., 


Send it 







“My husband is a teacher in the high 
school and naturally I am supposed to 
attend the receptions and parties at the 
school, and to take part in civic activi- 
ties. Yet for years I couldn’t seem to 
find time for such things. Then I sent 

. my washing to the laundry, rearranged 

my weekly schedule and discovered that I had 

plenty of time for all my social and civic obli- 

“*\ gations.” 





Mrs. Wm. M. Jones, 
Covington, Ky. 











“From girlhood I have 
*, been fond of music; 
I even used to dream 
of a ‘career.’ Then I 
married and said 
goodbye tomy music; 
I had no time for it. 
* But I couldn’t forget 
it. Finally, I turned my washday tasks over to the 
laundry and gave the time thus saved to music. With 
my new leisure, I have been able to practice regu- 
larly, join music clubs, and even sing in concerts, 
and at church.” 
Mrs. D. L. Schwinn, 
New York City 
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the time can be used to improve your 
health and your finances. 


Home, husband, children, books, the 
theater—myriad happy duties and 
pleasures await you. 


Today, just phone a modern 
laundry in your city—they will 
tell you about a washday service 
exactly suited to your needs, at 
a price within your reach. Then 
try this service—at least for one 
day every week, the laundry will 
take the ‘might’ from your 
“‘might-have-been hours.” 


“T can’t begin to tell you what a wonderful help 
the laundry has been to me, both from a health 
and from a financial standpoint. 
The time the laundry gives me I 
have used in cultivating a vegetable 
garden. The open air exercise has 
been decidedly beneficial to me— 
doctor bills are a thing of the past 
—while the vegetables Ihave grown * 
have more than cut our grocery bill © 
in half.” 





Mrs. N. Looker, 
Hollywood, Calif. 


’ Published in the interest of the public and on behalf 
of the Laundry Industry by The American Laundry 


Machinery Company, Executive Offices, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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THE SPENCER BELT 


ACN 
Vv Te ) Although it contains no elastic, the 
—— Spencer belt is so comfortable you can 
. sleep in it; allows perfect freedom, pre- 
Wheel 22 vents sagging muscles and backache. 
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SPENCER CORSETS 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


‘We create a design especially for pow’ 


THE BERGER BROTHERS COMPANY 


© 1926, The Berger Brothers Co. 


y 141 DERBY AVENUE 17 


NO SUBSTITUTE 


for d corset 


a 

/ ; YEARS AGO we warned the 
women of America, in the words 
of our headline, ‘““There is no sub- 
stitute for a corset.” 


Since that time thousands of 
women who have tried flimsy 
popular substitutes have learned 
the truth of that warning to their 
bitter sorrow. 


Enlarged diaphragm, spreading 
hips, sagging abdomen and that 
ugly ‘“‘swayback” are some of the 
unhappy results of attempting to 
do without the support of a corset. 
Because of these “‘unbeautiful” 
changes in the lines of her figure 
many a woman cannot look her 
best in the lovely, new, softly- 
fitted frocks of this season’s mode. 
And to be démodé is to be most 
unhappy! 


What is to be done? Can you 
recover the firm, trim lines that 
fashion demands? 


An Individually Designed Spencer 
Has Become a Necessity for You 


The way to regain, or preserve the 
natural grace of your figure is to 
have a Spencer designed especially 
for you, to correct whatever faults 
of posture you may have developed 
and bring out your individual lines 
of grace and beauty. 


The Spencer Designing System 
gives you all the benefits of indi- 


SPENCER CORSETS ARE NEVER SOLD IN STORES 


vidual designing, making and fitting 
of your corset, right in your own 
home. So far as we know, there is 
no corsetry service in the world 
exactly like this. It begins with— 


The Spencer Style 
Diagnosis of Your Figure 


This diagnosis is made by our 
designers who chart all the lines of 
your figure from a study supplied 
by the Spencer Corsetiere. This 
study will be interesting to you, 
and will place you under no obli- 
gation whatever. 


Call the Spencer Corsetiere. She 
is an intelligent, responsible woman 
trained by us in 
the Spencer Sys- 
tem of Corsetry. 
Look in your local 
telephone book 
under “‘Spencer 
Corsetiere.” If you 
do not find her, 
mail the coupon 
below and we will 
send her to you. 


Note :— The Spencer 
Designing System cre- 
ates flexible corsets, 
Spencerettes, girdles, sur- 
gicalcorsets and brassieres 
—everything needed for 
style, comfort and support 
at prices you can afford. 





SPENCERETTE 


A specially designed 
garment for slender and 
youthful figures, giving 
needed support without 
any sense of restraint. 
Of brocade with hori 
zontal sections of knit- 
ted elastic. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 





NEW HAVEN, CONN. 














THE BERGER BROTHERS COMPANY 
141 Derby Ave., New Haven, Conn. 


Please send me booklet “Your Corsets Especially Designed for 
You,” and address of nearest Spencer Corsetiere. 


Your Name a. 
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If you want to make money 


We will train ambitious women to be Spencer Corse- 
tieres. Previous mpuienes is unnecessary. If interested 
check square for full details. 

Jan., 1926 
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C footprints and Echoes 


(Continued from Page 21) 


I didn’t know enough to realize the won- 
derful power of the man who could hold 
an audience for twenty minutes with no 
one else saying a word. During the third 
act, in the scene where the daughter fails 
to recognize him, I found tears running 
down my face. 

During the years that followed I came 
to know this great actor intimately and 
to visit his house at Buzzards Bay fre- 
quently. I would go over in my boat from 
Cohasset and join the fishing parties with 
Jefferson, which are today and have been 
for so many years my fondest recollections. 
I valued my friendship with him as much 
as that of any man I have ever known. 

It was the greatest pleasure to sit and 
talk with him of matters connected with 
the profession. He was a quaint philoso- 
pher and a charming talker. 

Occasionally Mrs. Jefferson would say 
to me when we were alone together, “‘ Mr. 
Crane, I sometimes fear that Joseph will 
talk you to death.”’ 

I assured her that nothing could be more 
pleasant or more instructive for me than 
sitting and talking to Mr. Jefferson. I do 
not believe that anyone could talk with 
him for five minutes without being at- 
tracted to him. To see him at his best, to 
appreciate him most was to see him in his 
home, at his table, surrounded by his 
family and his intimate friends. There was 
nothing ostentatious about him. He was 
the most modest, unassuming, simple man. 
He had a deliciously keen and mellow 
sense of humor, a quaint philosophy and a 
remarkable faculty of repartee that made 


‘ his conversation a delight. 


I often used to go to him for advice, and 
I had great confidence in his judgment. 
When in the late nineties I decided to do 
The Merry Wives of Windsor again and 
play Falstaff, I took a photograph of my- 
self made up for the part. Mr. Jefferson 
looked at the picture very carefully and 
said, “‘ Well, William, that’s a very artistic 
make-up of Falstaff, but I don’t know—I 
can’t see any Crane in it.” 

I said, “‘ That’s just what I’m proud of. 
That’s what I want.” 

“That’s very fine, but I’m not so sure 
it’s what the public want. You have been 
before the public for thirty-five years. The 
people who come to see you want to see 
some trace of the Crane they have known 
so long. They want both Falstaff as Crane 
and Crane as Falstaff. It’s exactly the 
same with Rip Van Winkle. People say 
they always know it is Jefferson. Of 
course they do. I want them to. If they 
couldn’t recognize my voice or some char- 
acteristic of mine, it might as well be 
played by John Jones. There is no reason 
why an actor should not blend his own 
personality in the artistic reproduction of 
the character he is representing.” 


Notable Fishermen 


EFFERSON made a speech at The 

Players’ Club on the first Founder’s 
Night after the death of Edwin Booth. He 
felt that it was a delicate position in which 
he was placed. He had succeeded Booth as 
president. He had to speak first of Booth, 
who had recently died, and then he had to 
turn the mood of the audience to more 
cheerful things. He spoke for ten or twelve 
minutes and stopped, and the audience 
cried “Go on! Go on!”’ And he talked for 
ten or fifteen minutes more. Gen. Horace 
Porter said to me afterward: “When did 
Jefferson commence to develop this won- 
derful faculty of speech-making? Two- 
thirds of what he has said tonight must 
have been impromptu, and yet how per- 
fectly beautiful and appropriate the whole 
thing was!” 

When we were to go fishing in-the small 
lakes and ponds at the foot of Cape Cod, 
Just beyond the town of Sandwich, I would 
generally sail over to Buzzards Bay a day 
or two ahead. Upon several occasions the 





party consisted of Jefferson, President 
Cleveland, Richard Watson Gilder, L. 
Clark Davis, the father of Richard Hard- 
ing Davis, and myself. It was twelve 
miles from Jefferson’s house, where we 
would all meet, to a little place called 
Mashpee. Here there was a small hotel 
where we put up for the night. We would 
be out early in the morning. We would all 
come ashore for lunch under the trees, and 
here Jefferson was perfectly delightful as 
he would talk of old days in the theater. 
Cleveland was an excellent audience, too, 
for a theatrical story. 

When we came home at night we would 
have the fish that had been caught during 
the day—usually black bass—for our din- 
ner, after which Mr. Cleveland and I 
would engage in a fierce struggle for su- 
premacy atcribbage. Mr. Cleveland would 
become so interested in the game that we 
would play until nearly one o’clock, in 
spite of the fact that we had to be called 
at six to start for the fishing pond. 


Tea at the White House 


ROVER CLEVELAND had a most 
impressive manner, a quiet, silent 
manner, and he was always simplicity it- 
self. His charm, his sincerity were so great 
that I never thought of him as a great man, 
and it is difficult now for me as I recall 
these incidents to think of him in the au- 
sterity of the greatness that was surely his. 
I do not believe I ever had a more delight- 
ful time than one afternoon in Washington 
when Mrs. Crane and I were at the White 
House for tea. Mrs. Cleveland took us all 
over the mansion, which I had not been in 
since the days of President Arthur. She 
insisted that we sit a while and chat in her 
sitting room. It was most informal—quite 
as informal as our neighborly calls at Gray 
Gables, the Cleveland summer home. 

I appeared in a number of plays, no 
one of which was as good as The Senator. 
In a play by Clinton Stuart called New- 
port, I had the part of an old admiral. 
This was not a great success, and was 
shortly followed by For Money, a play by 
Clay Greene and Augustus Thomas. In this 
play I had to ride an old street-car horse in 
a pageant across the back of the stage. 
On the first night the horse kicked me. 

There was also On Probation, by 
George Jessup and Brander Matthews, 
which was produced just before The Sena- 
tor; The American Minister, by Paul 
Potter; The Governor of Kentucky, by 
Franklin Files; The Pacific Mail, which 
was a modern version of Tom Taylor’s 
play, The Overland Route; and Brother 
John, which was the best play aside from 
The Senator that I had. It was written 
by Martha Morton, who wrote for me 
three other plays—The Fool of Fortune, 
His Wife’s Father, and The Senator Keeps 
House. 

In these plays there was a succession, 
almost a procession of young and attrac- 
tive leading women. No sooner did one 
join the company than she left the stage 
to marry. I used to tell my manager, 
Joseph Brooks, that when we engaged a 
young woman for the company we might 
almost guarantee her that in twelve months 
she would make a rich match. One young 
woman who stayed longer than most of 
them and in her several seasons had played 
every sort of rdle in my company except 
that of miy mother—her youth and beauty 
precluded that—left the stage to marry 
H.C. Miner, who controlled some theaters 
on the Bowery and was at that time man- 
ager of the Fifth Avenue Theater. 

Miner, who wore extravagant clothes, 
once went to the register of an out-of-town 
hotel and wrote proudly: “H.C. Miner 
and valet, New York.” The next guest of 
the hotel. wrote underneath: “Henry J. 
Jones and valise, Oklahoma City.” 


(To be Continued in an Early Issue) 
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Greatest Garden Book 


To anyone interested in growing vegetables 
or flowers, Burpee’s Annual is a fascinating 
book; much more than merely a catalog of seeds 


and bulbs. 


It tells you when to plant and how to plant the appetizing vege- 
tables and exquisite flowers you look forward to having in your own 
garden;. and gives you a wealth of assistance in choosing the most 
pleasing high grade varieties. 

There is a solid half century of experience and continuous develop- 
ment back of Burpee’s Seeds. They are acknowledged by market 
gardeners to be the Best Seeds that Grow. And the prices are ex- 
tremely moderate. 


You can get a Free Sample of them—your own choice of any 
regular 10c packet of either vegetable or flower seeds—by mailing 
promptly the coupon request below for a copy of Burpee’s Annual, 


~-—----------TEAR HERE ------------=- 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
Seed Growers Philadelphia 


Send me a copy of Burpee’s Annual with Order Sheet good 
for a free 10c packet of Burpee’s Seeds. 91 ~ 
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For the “Kitchen-test” is the one sure proof 
that a flour will always act the same per- 
fect way in your oven 


As LAST a flour that 


relieves you from costly 
experimenting when you 
bake. Because it is actu- 
ally “‘Kitchen-tested’’! 


This ‘‘Kitchen-test’’ is 
the only sure way a miller has of knowing 
his flour will always act the same in all your 
baking. 


It removes half the cause of all baking 
failures. It makes the most difficult recipe 
delightfully easy. 


What ‘‘Kitchen-test’’ means 


The quality of a brand of flour may be excel- 
lent. It may always be the same chemically. 
And yet—it may often act differently in 
your oven. 


That is the cause of more baking failures 
than everything else combined. 


So a miller has just one method of overcom- 
ing this evil: By baking with samples from 
each batch of his flour before he allows it to 
enter your home. 


That is the meaning of Gold Medal 
**Kitchen-test’’! It is the secret of the unique 
uniformity of all Gold Medal Flour. 


Each day the Gold Medal 
Kitchen bakes with samples 
from each batch of Gold Medal 
Flour milled the day before. 


Each sample must bake the 
same perfect way as all the 
others. This means each sack will bake the 
same for you. 


Here is a flour that offers a new delight in 
baking. It gives the same perfect results — 
always! Now you can know the thrill of 
success in all your baking! 


For we guarantee every sack of this fine flour 
to act the same way in your oven. 


Uniformity guaranteed 
If at any time Gold Medal 


Flour does not give you the 
most uniform good results of 
any flour you have ever tried 
—you may return the unused 
portion of your sack of flour 
to your grocer. 


He will pay you back your 
full purchase price. We will 


. pO ne ee 
repay him. 
So make this trial. Order a : TOES i in act A te eA ef pee Se ROC 
sack from your grocer today. Why TR Oe cisis. nelansasenicsscbacdlacse Oe ee 





saw, MISS BETTY CROCKER 


Avoid costly baking failures! 
You can—with “Kitchen-tested” flour 








New Pies for Old 
Gold Medal Raisin Pie 


—one of the many delicious 
recipes constantly being 
created in, the Gold Medal 
Kitchen. “Kitchen- tested’’ 

recipes with ‘“‘Kitchen- 
tested’? flour — perfect re- 
sults every time you bake! 
Read our special offer. 







Special Offer —‘‘Kitchen-tested’’ Recipes 


As we test the flour in our kitchen, we also 
create and test delightful new recipes. We 
have printed all “‘Kitchen-tested’’ recipes 
on cards and filed them in neat wooden 
boxes. 


‘These Gold Medal Home Service boxes 
cost us exactly 70 cents each. We will send 
you one for that price. And as fast as we 
create new recipes we mail them to you free. 


If you prefer to see first what the recipes are 
like, just send us 10 cents to cover the cost 
of packing and mailing. 


Check coupon for whichever you desire. 





Send coupon now. A new delight awaits you. 


Gold Medal Flour Home Service Dept. 
Dept. 132, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Cl Enclosed find 70 cents for your 
Gold Medal Home Service box 
of “Kitchen-tested”’ recipes. {It is un- 
derstood I receive free all new recipes 
as they are printed. 


Enclosed find 10 cents for selected 
samples of ““Kitchen-tested”’ recipes. 











GOLD MEDAL FLOUR ~Kitchen-tested 


Tune in on Gold Medal Radio Station 
{WCCO—416.4 meters}, St. Paul-Minne- 
apolis. Interesting programs daily. Also 












‘Service to the Northwest” 





cooking talks for womenevery Mon., Wed. 
and Fri., at 10:45 A.M. By Betty Crocker, 
Gold Medal Flour Home Service Dept. 


MILLED BY WASHBURN CROSBY COMPANY, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., ALSO CREATORS OF WASHBURN’S PANCAKE FLOUR, GOLD MEDAL CAKE FLOUR, WHEATIES AND PURIFIED BRAN 








Copyr. 1925, Washburn Crosby Co. 
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Special 





Six Wonderful 
“Monthly” Roses 


selected for your garden 


from the largest and finest planting of hardy 
outdoor Roses in America. 

Souv. de Claudius Pernet. Sensational recent intro- 

duction; strongest and most reliable, pure, deep yellow 

Rose. Beautiful, large flowers on long stems. ($1.50 if 

purchased separately.) 

George Arends. A new Hybrid Perpetual; magnificent 

flowers of satiny rose. (85c each.) 

Laurent Carle. Brilliant, velvety carmine. Large flow- 

ers, perfect form, intense fragrance. ($1.00 each.) 


Mrs. Wakefield Miller. Immense, peony-like flowers, 
salmon-pink inside, shaded with vermilion outside. A 
continuous bloomer. ($1.00 each.) 


Frau Karl Druschki. The regal “White American 
Beauty.”’ Large, btautifully formed, pure white. (85ceach.) 


Los Angeles. Considered one of the finest new Roses in 
cultivation. Vigorous, constant bloomer. Luminous flame- 
pink, shaded coral and gold. ($1.00 each.) 


Special j One strong ‘lant $ 00 


< field-grown plant : 
Offer lof each—the 6 for apes 


Shipment at planting time. 


America’s foremost catalog of trees, shrubs, 
Free evergreens, plants and seeds. Beautifully illus- 
trated. Write today for your copy—free. 

THE STORRS AND HARRISON CO. 

Nurserymen and Seedsmen 72 years 


Box L 1 Painesville, Ohio 








It is a real help in select- 
ing the best flowers and vege- 
tables for your garden. Only 
the better varieties offered. 
Famous Shaggy petaled Rochester Asters, a new Dwarf 
Cosmos, Bush Verbena, New Mammoth English Snap- 
dragon, New Shirley Poppies, Remarkable New Zin- 
nias and Morning Glories, Two Butterfly Delphiniums, 
New Table Pea, muskmelon and other vegetables and 
flowers. This book is free. Send for it today. 
HART & VICK, 46 Stone St., Rochester, N. Y. 
BEHRB BS BRBeeeeneaeasaeaeaBasg 


INGEE ROSES 


Pot-grown rose bushes, on own roots, for every 

4, one anywhere. Plant any time. Old favorites 

‘ and newandraresorts, thecream 

of the world’s productions. 

“Dingee Roses” known as the 

best for 76 years. Safe delivery 

guaranteed anywhere in U. S. 
Write for a copy of 


». 27 Our “New Guide to Rose Culture’’ 
for 1926. It’s FREE. 


f Illustrates wonderful “ Dingee Roses” 
4 in natural colors, It’s more than a catalog 
— it's the lifetime experience of the Oldest and 
1cing Rase Growers in America. A practical work on rose 
{ lower culture for the amateur. Offers 500 varieties Roses 

other plants, bulbs and seeds and tells how to grow 
thom, Edition Limited. Established 1850. 70 Greenhouses. 
Wl THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 124, West Grove, Pa. 
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x JICK'S GARDEN & FLORAL 
¥ Js now ready GUIDE JEREE 


Kor 77 years a recognized authority on vege- 
‘able, flower and farm seeds. Lists the best of 
‘he old and many new varieties and tells how to 
yrow them. Send a@ post-card for your copy today. 
America’s first catalog seed house 


JAMES VICK’S SONS Rochester, N. Y. 
... 1 Stone Street The Flower City 


is the title of a beau- 

tiful book on the cul- 

bare “ roses and 

other plants; gives 

ew expert experience of 

of Ne Castle a litetine, 

It’s free. Exquisitely illustrated in > 

natural colors; offers and tells how 

to grow these famous plants. Write 

for copy today. 

. HELLER BROTHERS CO. 

ox 153 New Castle, Ind. 
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suggested by the Woodbury Room 


(Continued from Page 20) 


of the hearth contains decorative pieces 
of Dutch and English glazed ware in blue, 
ivory, terra cotta and yellow. And by 
the hearth there hangs a crane holding a 
burnished copper tea kettle. 

The blue-and-ivory printed linen cur- 
tains hung at the windows of the Wood- 
bury Room are not only extremely decora- 
tive, but very typical of the period, for 
around the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury there are records of advertisements 
that such linens could be had printed by 
hand, in blue, or in any other color de- 
sired. These curtains are made with floor- 
length side-drapes and fulled valances cut 
about eighteen inches deep. This printed 
linen has not been confined to the curtains 
alone, but has been used also for some of the 
chair cushions, while other cushions are of 
plain turkey red and plain navy blue. 


eA Modern Adaptation 


HE furniture used in the Woodbury 

Room shows the Dutch flavor found in 
the styles of the William and Mary and 
Queen Anne periods with which we are 
familiar in so many of the reproductions 
of today. Some of the woods used to pro- 
duce the furniture in this room are walnut, 
maple and pine, but no matter what the 
actual woods employed, the unpainted 
furniture has darkened to a pleasant and 
neutral mellow brown approximating the 
color of average walnut, an effect which 
can best be duplicated today by using 
walnut furniture made into these suitable 
Dutch types, or the same types made in 
maple but darkened to brown, or even 
such maple furniture finished in the an- 
tique honey tone, if it is found desirable 
to change the color scheme sufficiently to 
welcome this rich amber tone in the furni- 
ture. The actual furniture pieces consist 
of a William and Mary highboy in walnut, 
a very small droplid desk with one drawer, 
an early eighteenth century Dutch kas of 
pine and oak, painted and decorated in 
ivory and gray; and a number of arm- 
chairs and side-chairs. Many old table 
types would be suitable for use ‘in this 
room, and may be seen throughout this 
early floor of the wing. These include 
tavern tables, dropleaf tables, butterfly 
tables and simple drawtop tables. 

With this forego- 
ing description of the 
Woodbury Room in 
mind, let me now 
ask you to study the 
color drawing on 
page 20, which de- 
picts a modern 
scheme inspired by 
this room. This 
modern room is in- 
tended to be used as 
a living room or a 
living and dining 
roomcombined. The 
plain plastered walls are painted a cool 
écru. The fireplace wall is of wood, very 
simply paneled with moldings, and painted 
a clear light grayish peacock blue to match 
the balance of the woodwork in the room, 
but this wall could be plastered if desired. 
The fireplace has been centered, and a 
cupboard has been built in on each side of 
it, one for books and the other for china. 
The window hangings are printed crash, 
showing an ivory ground and a Jacobean 
crewel-work design in several tones of 
blue running from navy blue to a delft 
blue, and accented by brown and old gold 
in stems and in some of the smaller flower 
motifs. This crash is available today, and 
is of a very suitable character for use in 
this type room. If, instead, a material 
showing even more blue is desired, any 
printed linen having a deep blue ground 
and a sufficiently heavy character of de- 
sign would be a fitting choice. 

The furniture used in this room is of 
modern make, though copied from old 
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pieces, and is procurable today. The 
modern highboy of walnut is similar in 
design to the highboy found in the original 
room: it is a six-legged highboy, with 
trumpet turnings, and with herringbone 
inlays around the drawers—a really fine 
piece of furniture in which to keep table 
linens, or the odds and ends that accumu- 
late in the average well-used living room. 
The gateleg table is of maple and is a very 
delightful example with Spanish feet, to 
match the chairs, one of which may beseen 
inthe drawing. These rush-seated chairs 
are fine copies of old originals, too, and 
may be had in armchairs and side-chairs. 
A small tavern table to match may be 
seen below the book cupboard, and a copy 
of an antique stool in old oak, on which 
there has been placed a scarlet velvet 
cushion, may be used in front of the 
hearth, and as an extra seat at mealtimes. 

Other pieces of furniture which may be 
found in this same delightful early Amer- 
ican character, and which are eminently 
suitable for use in this type room, are, 
first, a large, oblong table with narrow 
drop leaves running the length of the 
piece, ideal for meal serving, and furnish- 
ing a choice that is interchangeable with 
the gateleg shown here. This narrow 
table is six feet long, and twenty inches 
wide with the leaves dropped; with them 
raised it is forty inches wide. Second, a 
long two-drawered serving table similar 
in shape to the small tavern table shown 
in the drawing; third, a very beautiful 
Welsh dressér with a cupboard under- 
construction and open shelves above; and 
last, a small butterfly table. These pieces 
are good copies even to the old-type con- 
struction that has a decorative power to 
charm down to its very last wooden peg. 
While these maple pieces are made in a 
very deep honey-toned antique color, 
they may be ordered in a deeper walnut 
brown, if this finish is wanted. 


Pleasing (olor Notes 


O MAKE the most of the color notes 

seen in the color drawing, and which 
have been inspired by the color spottings 
found in the original Woodbury Room, the 
color of the furniture probably will be of 
the deeper brown. In the dish cupboard at 
the left there will be 
noticed the ruddi- 
ness of copper luster, 
the gleam of pewter, 
the gayety of blue 
and yellow pottery. 
In the book cup- 
board at the right 
the color spacing of 
the book bindings 
has been studied 
carefully for effect. 
A hint of scarlet is 
apparent in the pic- 
ture hung above the 
hearth, in the red ship set on the top 
of the highboy, and in the grouping of 
books placed on the small tavern table 
below the book cupboard. 

The lamp seen on this table has a blue- 
and-white pottery base and a shade of 
yellow parchment. The hearth fixings in- 
clude a copper kettle on a crane and iron 
andirons. On the gateleg table seen in 
the foreground at the left there are blue 
flowers in a copper bowl, there is some 
pewter, some brass, and some blue-and- 
white pottery. 

The furniture in this room is a pleasant 
brown, and besides the pieces shown in 
the drawing there are four more wooden 
chairs, and two overstuffed ones, one up- 
holstered in deep blue, the other in the 
printed crash to match the window cur- 
tains, and a small walnut desk. A sofa 
might be added, if desired. The floor has 
been covered with a plain taupe rug, which 
is unobtrusive in character and which 
carries out the tone the floor should be. 
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“3 SEED BOOK 


Now is the time to get 
this big new seed catalog, 
for planning your gardens 
and making your seed 
selections. 


We specialize in the 
best and most successful 
varieties of seeds, roots 
and bulbs. 


Our big modern building 
comprises 60,000 square feet of 
floor space, devoted entirely to 
this great seed business, with 
facilities so efficient that every 
yw order is shipped within 24 
=f hours after receipt. 
gS 26 CWe have over half a million 
ea@ satisfied customers and our pol- 
® icy throughout our 49 years of 
business has been and still is— 


YOUR MONEY BACK 
IF NOT SATISFIED 


Don’t order seeds 
until you have seen 
the 1926 Maule Seed 
Book. Send for it 
today. 





THERE MAY BE 
AFEW OTHER SEEDS 
GOOD AS 



















NONE 
BETTER Wm. Henry Maule, Inc. 
817 Maule Building 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


MAULE'S SEEDS 
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Harris Blue Butterfly 
Delphinium 


A hardy, unusual Delphinium that 
blooms in July the first year from 
seed sown in the Spring outdoors. 
Blooms much earlier the following 
years and continues all summer. 
Beautiful to cut or grouped in garden. 

Dark Blue 10c pkg., Light Blue 10c pkg., 
White 10c pkg.—1 pkg. of each 24c in stamps. 
We are large growers of Vegetable Seeds, Flower 
Seeds, Gladiolus, Dahlia and other bulbs and many 
flowering plants. Our new catalog in colors contains 
many unusual suggestions for your garden and 
offers you the opportunity of buying seeds of a 
very superior quality direct from the grower. 

Send for free catalog today. 
JOSEPH HARRIS CO.. R. F. D. 2,Coldwater, N.Y. 
xD 
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Ne" Bush Verbena on4 Y) 
Everbhomne Carnation 1, 


ALL, bushy Verbena plants, completely 

crowned with flowers of many colors. 
Long stems, fine for cutting. Excellent for 
garden, pots or window boxes. Easily grown 
from seed, packet 35 cts. 

Everblooming Carnation, assorted colors, 
25 ct. packet. To make new customers, 
both Verbena and Carnation 40 cts. 

SURPRISE FLOWER GARDEN 
Packet seeds GIVEN with each order. Will 
produce many beautiful flowering plants of 
different kinds. 

Send for catalogue of Guaranteed Seeds, 


Bulbs and Plants. Many varieties not ob- 
tainable elsewhere. 
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Wagner plants are hardy and de- 
ble— » Hardy flowers, 
Shrubbery, Evergreens. 


Special Anniversary Offer 
*3 20 Varieties 
$1.00 Prepaid Ever mea 
ing Roses. A Choice Collection 
of 20 plants guaranteed to bloom. 
Write today for Free Catalog 
—helpful suggestions and ex- 
laining our dscape Garden 
Service. Ask for No. 4/1. 
Wagner Park Nurseries 
Box 11, Sidney, Ohio 


Nurserymen-Landscape Gardeners 
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It’s a Real New Year 
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The Garden of Allah 
Robert Hichens 

An intense, glowing epic of the 
burning desert of the Orient, and 
a penetrating portrayal of the 
strength and weaknesses of the 
people of the West who fled to its 
solitude. 


Deptt you have already thrilled to the 
first chapters of Robert Hichens’ newest 
story, Le Unearthly, as you read them on other 
pages of thisissue. Because you are sure to enjoy no 
less the two novels that have up to now been recog- 
nized as his best, we are offering them here. Then, 
to give you still a further choice, we have care- 
fully selected ten other great books, everyone a 
thrillingly good story in itself; each beautifully 
bound in decorated cloth with colored jackets! 
Best of all, your choice may so easily be yours. 


Just You Choose Any or All 


pede tell a few of your 
friends and neighbors why you 
enjoy The Ladies’ Home Journal 
and why they, too, should be revel- 
ing init every month. When you ex- 
plain that12 big brilliant issues cost 
only $1, you should quickly find a 
number who will be glad to have 
you forward their orders for them. 

Secure two or more new yearly 
subscriptions from people outside 
your family who do not live at 
your home. Collect only $1 each 
for any address in the United 
States or Canada; for foreign ad- 
dresses collect $2.50. 

Then, for any ‘wo of the books 
described and pictured on this 
page, send us only ‘wo new yearly 
subscriptions (renewals may not 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 


Box 930, Independence Square 


Skachileal 


be counted); accompanied by the 
money you have collected for them 
and your request for the books. 
You need not be a subscriber to 
qualify, but your own subscription 
cannot be counted. We will for- 
ward the books at once to any ad- 
dress other than that of one of 
your subscribers. 

For three books, secure and send 
three subscriptions; or send just five 
subscriptions for any six books. 
Only orders for two or more books 
will be accepted; do not send one 
subscription for one book. 

On account of imposts, no or- 
ders can be accepted for books to be 
shipped to foreign countries. And 
for each book ordered for Canada, 
add 15 cents to cover duty. 





After the Verdict 


Robert Hichens 


““Two people in love,” says Mr. 
Hichens, ‘“‘must be sincere with 
each other.” Hence this breath- 
less story of a man tried for mur- 
der and of a girl who married him 


“‘after the verdict.” 


The Mine With 
the Iron Door 
Harold Bell Wright 

There are bandits, 
rustlers and ruthless 

Mexicans in this in- 

tensely interesting story 

of the Arizona moun- 
tains. 


The Unspeak- 
ableGentleman 
J. P. Marquand 

A succession of flash- 
ing, thrilling incidents; 
duels; midnight attacks; 
escapes on horseback 
and by sea in the dead 
of night. 


The Hawkeye 
Herbert Quick 

Here are vivid scenes 
from the drama of pio- 
neer days, homespun 
heroes, and the coura- 
geous women of the 
great prairies. 


The Call of the 
Canyon 
Zane Grey 
Glenn Kilbourne, 
shell-shocked veteran, 
and Carley Burch, soci- 
ety bud, find in the Can- 
yon country a strange 
test of their love. 


The Great 


Impersonation 
E. Phillips Oppenheim 
Two menofaremark- 
able resemblance meet 
in the wilds of 
Africa—and 
change places. 
One had left 
England under 
suspicion as a 
murderer. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Treve 

Albert Payson Terhune 

Anyone who loves a 
dog will thrill over the 
courage, the intelli- 
gence, the devotion of 
Treve, a golden-tawny 
collie. 


Foursquare 
Grace S. Richmond 
Acharming lovestory 

of a beautiful, talented 
girl and of her choice 
between city fame and 
small town content- 
ment. 


If Winter Comes 
A. S. M. Hutchinson 

If ever a story was 
woven about a whimsi- 
cal, lovable idealist, it is 
in this humorous, truly 
brilliant portrayal of 
Mark Sabre. 


The Broad 
Highway 
Jeffery Farnol 

Peter Vibart, a young 
Oxford scholar, met all 
sorts of characters and 
many amazing 
adventures on 
the highway to | 
Kent. 
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& Such Great Books asThese! 
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The Turmoil Re 
Booth Tarkington iat) GRACE S. 


Bibbs Sheridan is a 
dreamy youth, who 
wants to write. His fa- 
ther wants him in Big 4 
Business. Mary 
Vertrees wants— 
you’dneverguess. a rs fae 
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That’s What They're For! 


AY, I’vebeen readin’ this ‘‘ Free 
Verse”’ lately 
And doin’ my darnedest to get 


it too; 
For critics tell us it’s “fashioned 
greatly — 
An art that’s vibrant and fresh and 
new.” 


Well, mebbe so; I won’t quarrel with ’em; 
But—lIain’t stirred by this “‘ Free Verse’”’ 
thing; 
I like my poems with rime and rhythm; 
It seems to me poets had ought to sing! 


I’m nothin’ much but an ignoramus 
Compared to people that ‘‘really 
knows,” 
But why should poets attempt to cram us 
With verse that’snothin’ but chopped-up 
prose? 
How can they make our pulses tingle 
With lines that haven’t no beat nor 
swing? 
Better the silliest sort of jingle, 
If only the poet will make it sing! 


I’ve got a notion—a trifle hazy — 
That “‘ Free Verse poets” won’t take the 
time 
To write in meter. They’re too darn lazy 
To make things scan and to make ’em 
rime. 
It’s easier far to go on playin’ 
With lines spun out in a rimeless string; 
But though good singin’ means work, I’m 
sayin’ 
That I think poets had ought to sing! 
— BERTON BRALEY. 


The Politeness Model 


N THE six years that he has been living 

with Althea and me, little Cyrus’ man- 
ners have improved only infinitesimally, 
but mine are growing better daily. If we 
maintain our respective rates of progress 
for another decade, little Cyrus, I suspect, 
will still be a rather raffish, obstreperous 
youngster, but his father will have become 
a respectable, courtly mannered, middle- 
aged gentleman. 

In our effort to instruct little Cyrus in 
deportment, Althea has assumed the post 
of lecturer and, without any consultation 
whatever, has assigned to me the role of 
the perfect adult male into which, we hope 
with undimmed optimism, our son even- 
tually will grow. Althea is the teacher and 
1 am supposed to be the model. She 
preaches and I am her text. There are 
moments of stress when, almost forgetting 
my manners, I have wished sullenly that 
Cyrus was a little girl. 

This ungrateful aspiration occurred, of 
course, only during our earlier essays at 
child training when Althea’s reproving 
“Now you never saw daddy do a thing 
like that!” still sent chills of conscious 
guilt down my spine. I used to be afraid 
that my son would respond to this arch 
query with a truthful affirmative, but he 
never did. I am beginning to suspect that 
little Cyrus’ powers of observation are 
considerably underdeveloped. 

If this were not so, why should our child 

continue to eat soup with atrocious splash- 
ings and inhalings, despite the mute in- 
spiration of a father close at hand who 
imbibes with religious care, feathering his 
spoon with all the grace and skill of an 
expert oarsman? 
_ Why should little Cyrus look on with 
interest, but no move toward emulation, 
while his model parent rises each time a 
woman enters the room, until his much 
strained knees grow hot and protest with 
mild creakings? 

Where, I ask myself, is the imitative 
faculty which books on rearing the young 
Say is so inherent in children, when even 
Althea’s admiration at the precise and 
courteous fashion in which I speak to her, 
when within earshot of Cyrus, cannot 
move my son to adopt “please” and 
‘thank you” into his vocabulary? 
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No, the imitative instinct of little Cyrus 
is distressingly low. 

I have stopped wearing my hat into the 
house. I have eliminated many habitual 


phrases from my speech. I take addi- 
tional care of my person, brood over the 
whiteness of my collar and always en- 
deavor to be equipped with a clean hand- 
kerchief. I am becoming a combination 
of Beau Brummel and Lord Chesterfield 
with a touch of Mr. Turveydrop, but little 
Cyrus, for whom all this demonstration 
has been staged, remains unqualifiedly 
little Cyrus. 

“TI don’t believe,” said Althea in des- 
peration, ‘‘that our son will ever learn to 
behave like a gentleman.” 

“He will,” I replied darkly, ‘“‘when he 
starts to bring up his own son.”’ 


—F. F. VAN DE WATER. 


The ‘Reciprocal ‘Ringers 


i &- THROUGH!” cried the old bell 
ringer of New York. “I’ve rung my 
last chime. What with these radios, no- 
body stops to listen to me anymore.” 

“Oh, don’t stop,” exclaimed the sophis- 
ticated friend. ‘Don’t even think of it. 
Consider all the people with radios in Den- 
ver, or in Los Angeles, or in Portland, 
Oregon, who count on you, as on nobody 
else, to ring their cathedral chimes for 
them, at Easter, on the Fourth of July and 
at the New Year.” 

The old bell ringer of New York grunted, 
unconvinced. 

“On me? What nonsense!”’ he said in- 
credulously. ‘Are there no ringers of 
chimes in Denver, in Los Angeles, or in 
Portland, Oregon?”’ 

“Of course there are,” soothed the 
sophisticated friend. ‘‘But not for local 
audiences. They must ring for the radio 


fans in New York, the folks who formerly 
stopped on the streets to hear you.” 
Muttering to himself, the old bell ringer 
turned back to his belfry, in part mollified 
by assurances that his efforts might be 
heard in Springfield, Massachusetts, and 
possibly as near New York as Newark, 
New Jersey. —A.H. FOLWELL. 


Happy New Year 


AY fortune’s golden multitude 
Excel, this year, the current brood 
Of decorated Christmas cards 
Or scarlet ribbon’s endless yards; 
In number, may the coming joys 
Be more than broken Yuletide toys, 
As many as the gifts you meant 
To send to friends—and never sent, 
As widely spread and multifarious 
As childish indigestions various; 
May bliss your path be scattered o’er 
Like fir-tree needles on the floor; 
And may the sum of all your ills ° 
Be less than present, paid-up bills. 


May luck abide with you this year 

Until from debt your soul is clear; 

Until with shudders quick and jerky 
Your mind again revolts at turkey; 

Until the morning’s mail you slit 

And find noscreed marked “‘Pleaseremit”’; 
Until, in correspondence pleasant, 
You’ve thanked each giver for his present; 
Until familiar feuds are ended 

O’er gifts forgotten, though intended— 
In short, may fortune add its leaven 

Till New Year’s, 1927. —F.F. V. 


“‘Full knee-deep lies the winter snow,” 
sang the poet. Then, looking closer, he 
perceived his mistake. It was a pile of 


holiday bills which the postman had de- 
posited on the doorstep. 






























































Tit for Tat 


‘tae employment bureau and 
the quest for servants have 
never been the bugbear to me that 
they are to most women. In fact, I 
believe I am quite unique in this. 
I am kept in good spirits by the 
funny types that I see, and the various 
methods by which the “ladies’”’ seeking 
help try to gain their favor always amuses 
me. 

But one day I must admit I came to the 
end of my patience. I usually have very 
good luck, but I had already made two 
pilgrimages to the city without success. 
Everyone I interviewed had been high and 
mighty; not one would consider the wages 
I offered, the size of my family or the dis- 
tance from town; one had even demanded 
a telephone in her room, and another ex- 
pected room for her car. 

I said to myself, ‘‘I will get even with 
one of them before I leave this office.”” Just 
then a fine-looking young Irish girl was 
presented to me. I told her to tell me 
what wages, privileges she wanted, and I 
agreed to everything she demanded. She 
was plainly delighted at the prospect of 
such an easy place, until I said quite 
casually, “‘ You play the piano, I suppose.” 
Then she looked very much puzzled and 
shook her head. ‘Oh, well,” I said, “‘you 
wouldn’t suit me atall. I’m a singer, and 
I must have someone who can play my 
accompaniments when I practice.’”’ She 
was nonplused and walked away quite 
meekly without a word. 

As I passed the inner room on my way 
out to try my luck at another office, I 
could see the girls craning their necks to 
get a look at the “lady” who had to have 
someone who could play the piano. 

— BEATRICE HERFORD. 


(olda (orna Beefa 


HERE was a twenty-minute wait be- 

tween trains, so I went across the street 
from the railway station and entered the 
Elite Restaurant of G. Papadopoulos, 
balanced myself upon a revolving stool 
and inspected the deteriorated bill of fare. 
Cold corned beef with potato salad. I 
chose that. If you reflect upon it a mo- 
ment I think you will agree with me that 
fewer unpleasant mischances are likely 
to occur to cold corned beef and potato 
salad than to any other item. 

“Cold corned beef and potato salad, 
please.” 

The young Greek swept the white- 
enamel counter free of crumbs and glass- 
ware and cried toward the rear of the 
room: 

“‘Colda corna beefa.”’ 

There was a snort of anger from behind 
the serving window, and G. Papadopoulos 
himself projected himself into the scene. 
‘What do you mean, Allessandra, holler- 
ing ‘colda corna beefa’ like-a that? You 
want to disgust the gentlemens and drive 
away trade? Ain’t I told you don’t say 
‘cold-a corn-a beef-a?’ You want to be 
adummy all your life? Ain’t I told you to 
say, ‘Colt cornt biff’?”’ 

“Colt cornt biff,” cried the younger 
Greek submissively. Then he turned to 
me and added, with a sad smile, “‘ Excuse 
it of me, sir.” 

But the honor of the Elite Restaurant 
was not satisfied. While I was eating the 
food the proprietor himself came to me 
and explained confidentially: ‘“* Allessan- 
dra is ignorant. It is of no use trying to 
learn the yonk man of today. Theenk 
nothink except go for dance and picture. 
Yonk feller come here from Greece now, 
no good. Me, I been here years. I go to 
night school and learn to speak English 
perfeckly.. No one know me from other 
American, you think? No, sir. Alles- 
sandra, he come two, three years ago in 
Greek ship from Patras. Low-class fellers 
coming now'days. Jost like new foreigners 
compare with Mayflower people. May- 
flower people fine old family. Like-a mine. 


























































































































i ik demonstrate the superiority of 
Henderson’s Seeds, we have made 
up a special collection comprising one 
packet each of Single Large Flowering 
Mixed Petunias, Large Early Flowering 
Mixed Cosmos, New Giant Large Flow- 
ering Mixed Zinnias, Henderson’s In- 
vincible Asters, Brilliant Mixture Pop- 
pies and Giant Waved Spencer Sweet 
Peas. This feature collection will be sent 
you without extra charge if you write 
for our 1926 Catalogue, stating where 
this advertisement was seen and enclos- 
ing ten cents for postage and handling. 


The most complete and 
helpful catalogue 


we have ever issued is reaady— 
without doubt the handsomest 
and most interesting horticul- 
tural publication of the year. 
It is a book of 204 pages, 16 
color plates, 80 pages in roto- 
gravure and over 1000 half- 
tone illustrations direct from 
photographs of results from 
Henderson’s Seeds. The finest 
catalogue we have ever issued. 


















Empty envelope counts for 
cash. The specialty collection 
will be sent in a coupon en- 
velope which, when emptied 
and returned, will be accepted 
as a 25-cent cash payment on 
any order amounting to $1.00 
or more. 











Maloney ‘s 


TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES, ORNAMENTALS, BERRIES, VINES 

All the choicest varieties are described and what, 
how and when to plant told in the Maloney Free 
Nursery Book illustrated in color. 

Send for this book and see how inexpensive it is to 
increase the beauty and value of your home, how 
easy it is to do your own planting. Our Landscape 
service will aid you. 

Buy direct from our 400 acre nurseries at growers” 
prices. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. We 
prepay transportation charges. (See catalog.) 
Maloney Bros. Nursery Co.,Inc.,7 MainSt., Dansville, N.Y. 

: Established over 40 years. 


Send for Big Free Catalogue 


My Gladiolus Book 
will help you 


I HAVE put the results of my 
lifework in originating and 
growing gladioli into my 1926 
book. It tells you why Kun- 
derd Gladioli stand supreme. 
Contains my personal cultural 
directions and describes my new 
“Wonder Mixture.” Write for 
it now so you can have plenty 
of time to choose the Kunderd 
Gladioli you will want for your 
garden next summer. Address 


A. E. KUNDERD 


102 Lincoln Way West, 
Goshen, Ind., U.S. A. 


The Originator of the Ruffled and 
the Laciniated Gladioli 


Kunderd 
Yfaaiot 


Stand Supreme 























ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS 
Of Rare Beauty and Quality 
Send for Free 1926 catalogue of our own 
grown nursery stock—sold direct at lowest 
rices. Finest Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
oses, Dahlias, Perennials, etc. Best 
varieties small fruits and nut trees. Over 
; 50 years of specializing is your guarantee. 
-k WOODLAWN NURSERIES 
888 Garson Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 















Trees—Roses —VUines 


at new low prices in small or large lots. 

Illustrated SO-PaRS catalogue REE 
GREEN’S RSERY CoO. 

3211 Green Street, Rochester, N. Y. J 











New foreigners poor fellers—like Alles- 
sandra. I come over in Pannonia, ninteen 
hundert seven. You onderstant?”’ 
“Certainly. Blood will tell. Nuthercup- 
per coffee, please.”’ 
—FREEMAN TILDEN. 


Novels and Novelties 


N CONFIDENTIAL manner the novel- 

ist approached his publisher. 

“T’d like to outline a story to you.”’ 

“Go ahead,” the publisher replied. 
“Glad to hear it.” 

For the first two minutes the business 
man of books seemed puzzled. Then he 
seemed amazed. From this point on he 
was shocked, amazed and puzzled all at 
once. The recital proceeding, there was 
genuine solicitude in his eyes for the young 
novelist’s health of mind. 

“Well, what do you think of it? How 
does it strike you?” asked the author as 
he finished. 

It was an effort for the publisher to 
answer. 
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““My dear boy,” said he with difficulty, 
for he was a kindly man by nature, “I 
can’t believe you are serious. Or else there 
is something very serious the matter with 
you. That, to be frank, was the most 
mixed and incredibly terrible drivel I ever 
listened to. Is it a story?” 

“Yes, and you published it. Don’t you 
recognize it?”’ 

“T published it? I pub——” 

A faint dawn of understanding was 
breaking in the publisher’s brain. 

“You don’t mean to say —— It isn’t 
possib—— It can’t be ——”’ 

“TI do, and it is,” said the novelist, for 
the first time losing his self-control. ‘It’s 
an outline of my latest book, as the story 
is presented in the movies.” —A,. H. F. 


It heartens a pessimist, and makes him 
think better of the American sense of 
humor, when nobody laughs during a 
movie comedy. 


Florida’s favorite song: Good Buy For- 
ever. 
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How Will You 
Spend the Money 
You can Earn Here? 


Mrs. Kate Leonard of West Virginia bought 
a piano with money earned by this plan. 


Mrs. R. L. Hale of Idaho writes that the 
Hales never would have had their ranch if 
it hadn't been for these dollars. Robert 
Lavender of Ohio says a actually bought 
health with his profits. Mrs. Jesse Mack of 
C¢ alifornia wrote that she spends the money 
for the ‘*‘little pretties’ every woman loves 
which would otherwise be an extravagance. 


But the point of all this is that here is 
an opportunity for you to earn the 
money, as our subscription represent- 
ative, to buy the things you want most. 
Just mail the coupon for details. 





The Curtis Publishing Company 


945 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Please tell me all about your cash plan. 


Name. 





Street. 





City. Se 
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Garden Book 


RMCHAIR gardening” is a fas- 
cinating occupation for a win- 
ter evening. With a copy of Dreer’s 
1926 Garden Book you can plan 
next summer’s garden from its 
wealth of suggestions in Flower and 
Vegetable Seeds, Lawn Grass, Roses, 
Dahlias, Hardy Perennials, etc. 


A copy mailed free 
if you mention The Ladies’ Home Journal 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















cA Special Word to Subscribers 


WHEN you receive notice that your subscription 
has expired renew it at once, using the blank in- 
closed in your final copy. Please sign your name 
exactly as it appears on your present address label. 


A request for change of address must reach us at 
least 5 weeks before the date of the issue with 
which it is to take effect—6 weeks before, if you 
live on the Pacific Coast. Duplicate copies cannot 
be sent to replace those undelivered through failure 
to send this advance notice. With your new ad- 
dress be sure also to send us the old one, inclosing 
if possible your address label from a recent copy. 


Should your subscription expire with this issue of 
the HoME JOURNAL your renewal should be sent 





promptly to insure receipt of the February issue 
before it is “sold out.” We cannot begin subscrip- 
tions with back numbers. Subscribers should al- 
ways use Postal or Express money orders or Bank 
drafts in remitting. All Rural Free Delivery car- 
riers can supply Postal money orders. 


Our Advertising Branch Offices 


[For advertising business only. Subscriptions 
not received. 

PHILADELPHIA: Independence Square 
New YorRK: 366 Madison Avenue 
Boston: Merchants’ National Bank Building 
CuicaGco: Home Insurance Building 
SAN FRANCISCO: First National Bank Building 


























BE sure to get a copy of 
our big, new 1926 
Garden Guide 

before you order seeds for 
this season. Our Seed Book yy 
contains 136 pages, is pro- 
fusely illustrated and offers 
only the best and most suc- 
cessful varieties at prices 
that will interest you. 

Also a Coupon worth 25¢ on 

Seed Purchases of $1 or more 
Send for your Free Copy Today 
Free Flower Seeds with orders of 50c and over 


ROBERT BUIST COMPANY 
Seedsmen for 98 years / 
\_ Department a Philadelphia, Pa ff 4 
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Everrhetr’ isdelighted with my New Early June As- g@ 

ters. Largest, earliest and best..Continuous bloomers. 

F 1 I will send 5 liberal Packages, 
or white, pink, lavender, crim- 

son and purple. No better seeds grown. 




















Order today, send 10c to help pay 
postage and packing and receive 
the 5 new varieties of asters 
and my bargain Seed Book. 
Charlotte M. Haines 
Dept. 13, Rockford, Illinois 


MAKE MONEY SELLING 


“EVERYDAY” 
Engraved Greeting Cards 


Sell your friends; handsome profit; all year around proj 0si- 
tion. Writeforfree sample and information. Address Det. 


KING CARD COMPANY Philadelphia, Pa. 
POULTRY (Miller’s American) GUIDE 


—Tells all about chickens—care, feeding and raising for } 
profit. Also describesI DEAL INCUBATORS, Hot Water § 
and Electric—IDEAL BROODERS— 

Coal and Oil Burning— ert ao A A FREE 
for Hatching. pecial LO 

J.W. MILLER CO., Box 145. “Rockford, In, 
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Her eye 
it Sparkles like a star!’ 


Other women envy her complexion, for her skin is like 
@ petal in its texture, free from flaw. Her cheeks are 
tinted by the rosy hue of health, a color no rouge can 
duplicate. She keeps looking young because she takes 
an “‘Ounce of Prevention’’ every day against the 
common foe of beauty. 


9 7 ¢ 


T is high time that women knew the plain 
facts about beauty. It is time they realized 

that what they eat has much to do with their 
complexion. All the cosmetics in the world will 
not avail unless the simple laws of health are 
obeyed. 

Faulty elimination is one of the fundamental 
causes of muddy complexion. It floods the sys- 
tem with waste poisons that cloud the skin, clog 
the tiny pores and dull the lustre of the eyes. 

She is a wise woman who takes an “* Ounce of 
Prevention’’ every day against the common foe 
of beauty. Instead of laxative pills which bring 
only temporary relief and may form a bad 
habit, she should eat a bulk food like Post’s 
Bran Flakes every day. 

Post’s Bran Flakes supplies the intestine with 
the roughage it needs to function properly. It 
establishes regular eliminative habits naturally 
without false stimulus. 

In addition to its roughage value, it also sup- 
plies the body with such important food ele- 
ments as phosphorus, iron, carbohydrates, pro- 
tein and vitamin-B. 

You can eat bran in this form every day and 
enjoy it. Unlike straight bran and other un- 
pleasant tasting bulk foods, Post’s Bran Flakes 
is really good to eat. Try it every morning for 
a week and see how quickly it restores regular 
habits; see how soon the natural color flows 
back into your cheeks and how much better 
you look and feel. 


















Send for “An Ounce of Prevention” — 
A free trial package of Post’s Bran Flakes and our booklet 
showing diferent ways of serving Bran. 
Postum Cereal Company, Inc., Dept. LHJ-1-B-26, Battle 
Creek, Michigan. atin | of Post Health Products: Grape- 
. Nuts, Post Toasties (Double-Thick Corn Flakes), Post’s Bran 
Flakes, Postum Cereal, Instant Postum, and Post’s Bran 


v b d Chocolate. Canadian address, Canadian Postum Cereal Com- 
very a AY pany, Ltd., 45 Front St., E. Toronto 2, Ontario. 


everyday 


“POSTS 


as an ounce of (=) prevention 


©P. C. Co. 1926 
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How our soft and savory eatables have 
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impaired the health of our teeth and gums 


FORMAL dinner, served with pomp 

and ceremony, may seem quite different 
from a snack you take at home, but in one 
way at least they are much the same. 


The food at both is soft. It is deficient in 
fibre—utterly unstimulating to the tissue 
of your gums. And the gums, which much 
need the exercise that rough, coarse food 
was meant to give, are growing soft—more open 
to the attacks of that long list of gum troubles 
so prevalent today. 


Sometimes the gums bleed—the tooth brush 
“shows pink’’ in the mornings. This does not 
mean necessarily that you have pyorrhea, for 
authenticated cases are few and far between. But 
it does mean that your gums need some daily 
attention, as any good dentist will readily attest. 


How to counteract the damage 
soft food is doing 


Most dentists will tell that the first thing to 
do is to bring about a healthy flow of blood 
within the gum walls, and this they point out 
can be done, and should be done, by massage. 


And thousands of dentists, to whom our 
premerings men have demonstrated Ipana 
ooth Paste, recommend that this massage be 
done with Ipana at the time of the regular 
















—and how by a simple addition to 
their daily care you may keep your 
gums healthy and your teeth brilliant! 


cleaning with Ipana and the brush. If your gums 
are at first too tender, do it with your finger. Later 
quite gently apply the brush. 


Why very many dentists urge the 
use of Ipana 


This massage with Ipana will help by improving 
the circulation, by augmenting the stimulation 
to the gum tissue itself and even more directly 
because of the ziratol content of Ipana. Ziratol 
is an antiseptic and hemostatic 
used by dentists in their work 
at the chair, to allay bleeding 
and to restore gum tissue to 
its normal tonicity. Ask your 
dentist about Ipana today! He 
knows it. He and thousands of 
others approve its good work. 
It was, in fact, through the 
help of the dental profession 








BRISTOL-MYERS CO. 
Dept. S16, 42 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


Kindly send me a trial tube of Ipana Toorn Pasrg. Enclosed is a 
two cent stamp to cover partially the cost of packing and mailing. 
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that Ipana first became generally known 
and famous. 

Then when he approves, resolve to begin 
your use of Ipana. Switch to it completely. 
Use it faithfully. Before the tube is out, 
before a month is over, you'll note, as 
many thousands do, the beneficial effect 
that Ipana can exert on your gum tissue. 
You'll find out, too, how it can clean and beautify 
your teeth. 


There is a coupon on this page. If you care to 
send it, we will forward you a sample of Ipana. 
Frankly, we do not recommend your doing so. For 
ten days is too short a time to prove Ipana’s merit 
—ten days can only start the good work. 


But, after all, as nearly every druggist in the 
land has Ipana, it would be much simpler and 
more satin oy to you to go to your nearest 
drug store and get a full-sized tube, use it through, 
and then arrive at the decision whether or not 
Ipana is the one best tooth paste for you. 


Switch to Ipana now! 


Even if your gums bother you but seldom, start 
your use of this delicious dentifrice today, for it not 
only cleans teeth safely but, with its help, you can 
keep your gums as they were meant to be—firm, 
sound and in perfect health. 
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When some particularly distinctive dish is desired, it is 
significant that the meat most often chosen is Premium Ham. 
There is such enjoyment in its juicy tenderness; its fine, 
delicate flavor! And it can be served in so many rich, 
tempting ways—for example, baked in maple syrup. 


Swifts Premium Hams and Bacon 


Premium Ham baked 
in maple syrup 


ae “ eee } gl Place half a Premium Ham in cold 
leCeSSary , water, heat slowly and simmer gen- 
my | Ne ; tly, allowing twenty minutes to the 
Swifts Premium : \ pound. Remove the rind, cover the 
Ham Sa \ fat with cloves, and bake one hour 
ce tate in a moderate oven, basting fre- 

Wit quently with maple syrup 


to parboil 


Look for this blue identification tag ~ t 
when you buy a whole ham or ig a . i Swift & Company 


when you buy a slice 











Ofd Dutch brings 


eres 


Ua Wet @ieyole ae @ oy-7-)) 
Makes cleaning easier 
all the year 


Use the Old Dutch bright brigade every day through- 
out the year to bring you the comfort and assurance of 
Healthful Cleanliness in the home. 





There ts nothing else like Old Dutch for quick, easy, 
os eCcame atertelseee Merlabe- me decays olaemelialelcahZmeperl tia 
Photomed ot-berVeid tam @relate-bielmolol ot tacmaetee ohauidl atcelca alee 
or mar aluminum or the white enamel of the sink and 
bath-tuby It erases dirt—visible as well as invisible, in- 
stead of scratching it off. This is important as scratches 
acerchaes oteticiscolaretbacm-vetcamtitolttetal acm telemceechae elcome 
faces are harder to keep clean. 


T : , : 
Use Old Dutch every day, everywhere— it doesn't 
harm the hands. The most efficient and economical way 
to secure Healthful Cleanliness 


— Goes fu rther—lasts longer 





